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ANTILEBANON. 

By  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter,  Missionary  at  Datnasctts. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  present  slimmer  (1853),  I  had 
intended  making  a  mission  tour  to  the  town  of  Hums,  and  the 
Jacobite  villages  around  it;  but  was  prevented  from  fulfilling 
ray  purpose  by  the  pressure  of  duties  iii  this  city.  A  short 
interval  of  leisure  occurred  after  our  return  from  oUr  summer 
residence  at  Bludan;  and  Mr.  Barnett  and  myself  resolved  to 
employ  this  time  in  visiting  the  Christians  of  Hums,  by  some  of 
whom  our  presence  and  instructions  were  earnestly  sought. 
We  proposed  to  include  in  our  tour  such  Christian  villages  as 
lay  in  the  line  of  our  route;  and,  that  as  large  a  number  as 
possible  might  be  embraced  without  waste  of  time,  we  deter* 
mined  to  cross  the  mountains  direct  to  Ba’albek,  and  follow  the 
road  by  Ras,  Hurmul  and  Ribleh ;  and  then  return,  if  possible, 
by  way  of  SfldQd ;  or,  if  that  should  prove  impracticable,  by  the 
great  caravan  road  fo  Hasya  and  Nebk.  This  latter  was  the 
road  we  were  finally  obliged  to  follow. 

Tuesday y  October  Wth.  We  left  Bab  Ttima  (Thomas*  Gate)  at 
12  o’clock)  and,  after  half  an  hour’s  ride  in  a  northerly  direction 
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among  the  gardens  and  orchards  of  Damascus,  we  crossed  the 
canal  Yezitl  and  entered  the  open  plain  beyond.  At  1  o’clock 
we  passed  through  the  large  village  of  Burzeh,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  wild  ravine  of  Ma’raba.  Twelve  minutes  beyond,  we 
commenced  to  ascend  the  low  ridge  of  barren  hills  that  here 
bounds  the  plain.  We  followed  the  course  of  an  ancient  road, 
now  passing  through  deep  cuttings  in  the  white  chalky  cliffs, 
and  now  scrambling  up  long  flights  of  stairs  hewn  in  the  hard 
limestone.  At  1.40  we  gained  the  summit;  and  here  again  I 
enjoyed  a  prospect  which  for  richness  and  beauty  is  not  sur¬ 
passed,  if  equalled,  in  Syria.  The  scene  was  the  same  I  had 
gazed  on  exactly  twelve  months  before ;  but  many  of  its  features 
had  become  more  familiar  to  me  by  visits  paid  them  during  the 
interval.  The  group  of  the  Tellul  was  there  on  the  eastern 
horizon  ';  but  I  could  now  distinguish  along  their  base  the  dim 
outlines  of  the  three  singular  ruins  called  the  Diura.  Far  away, 
south  by  east,  were  the  mountains  of  Hauran ;  and  I  could  now 
distinctly  recognize  the  lofty  conical  peaks  of  Kulcib  and  Tell 
Abn-Tumeis,  overtopping  all  others ;  while,  in  the  plain  to  the 
north  of  this  range,  I  could  see  the  ruin-crowned  Tell  el-Khale- 
diyeh.  The  bearings  of  these  I  noted,  testing  the  accuracy  of 
the  compass  by  measuring  their  relative  angles  with  the  sextant. 
These  bearings  are  important  as  determining  the  relative  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  city  and  plain  of  Damascus,  and  the  mountain  range 
of  the  Hauran. 

From  this  spot  we  descended  the  hill  diagonally  in  a  course 
N.  20  W.,  and  in  fourteen  minutes  reached  the  plain  of  Sahra. 
We  then  turned  N.  25  E.,  leaving  the  large  village  of  Tell,  with 
its  luxuriant  orchards  and  vineyards,  some  distance  to  the  left. 
In  half  an  hour  more  we  left  the  road  we  had  followed  in  our 
former  journey  to  Saidantlya,  that  we  might  keep  further  along 
the  Sahra,  and  obtain  a  view  of  its  north-eastern  extremity  to 
the  foot  of  Jebel  Tiuiyeh.  The  ground  was  now  undulating,  the 
spurs  from  the  two  ranges  on  the  right  and  left  here  meeting  and 
interlacing.  Our  course  was  north-east;  and,  after  some  time, 
on  surmounting  a  rising  ground,  we  got  a  fine  view  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Sahra.  It  is  considerably  depressed,  and  a  large 
portion  of  it  is  cultivated.  In  one  hour  more  we  reached  the 
summit  of  the  second  ridge  of  hills,  which  is  at  this  place  much 
lower  than  at  the  point  where  we  crossed  it  on  our  former 
journey.  It  retains,  however,  the  same  characteristic  feature! 
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towards  the  south-east  —  a  shelving  slope  surmounted  by  a  lofty 
wall  of  naked  rock.  The  road  is  ancient,  and  is  hewn  deeply  in 
the  cliff!  We  observed  a  little  further  eastward  a  large  exca¬ 
vated  chamber,  now  used  as  a  chapel,  and  dedicated  to  some 
saint.  On  reaching  the  summit,  I  saw,  at  twenty  minutes  dis¬ 
tance,  in  the  plain  below,  the  little  village  of  Ma’runeh;  and 
about  forty  minutes  N.  by  E.,  Hafeiyer.  These  are  the  only 
villages  eastward  of  Tell,  in  the  plain  of  Sahra.  The  general 
aspect  of  this  region  during  the  autumn  is  bleak  and  desolate  in 
the  extreme.  The  mountain  sides  are  either  naked  white  rock, 
or  loose  gravel  composed  of  fragments  of  flint  and  limestone. 
The  plains,  as  seen  from  the  distance,  are  no  less  barren  looking 
than  the  mountain  sides.  Not  a  tree  or  shrub  or  particle  of  ver¬ 
dure  relieves  the  painful  whiteness  of  the  parched  soil;  save, 
here  and  there,  where  an  ancient  olive  or  a  half-decayed  mul¬ 
berry  stands  lonely  and  deserted,  like  the  last  tree  of  the  forest ; 
or  where  a  little  group  of  walnut  and  poplar  trees  clusters  round 
a  fountain  in  some  secluded  delL  The  land,  however,  is  not  so 
barren  as  it  seems.  Vines  grow  luxuriantly  where  the  hand  of 
industry  plants  and  tends  them;  and  the  blasted  looking  soil 
pelds  a  crop  of  wheat  or  barley  wliich  amply  repays  the  labor 
of  the  peasant.  Even  here,  there  are  extensive  vineyards ;  but 
it  requires  a  close  examination  to  identify  them  at  this  season ; 
for  no  sooner  is  the  fruit  removed,  than  vast  flocks  of  hungry 
goats  are  turned  loose  among  them,  and  then  soon  divest  them 
of  every  leaf,  and  tendril,  and  sappy  branch.  The  expense  and 
trouble  of  pruning  is  thus  saved,  aijd  the  poor  goats  are  kept 
from  starvation. 

The  battlemented  cliffs  of  Saidanaya  were  now  before  us, 
on  the  side  of  the  opposite  rugged  mountain  range;  and  the 
gardens  of  Ma’arra,  about  half  way  to  it,  lay  a  little  to  the  right 
in  the  plain  below.  We  descended  the  easy  slope,  through  fine 
fields,  and  reached  Ma’arra  in  half  an  hour.  From  this  we  rode 
across  the  fertile  plain  among  extensive  vineyards  to  the  foot  of 
the  opposite  hills,  where  a  few  minutes  ascent  brought  us  to  the 
base  of  the  rock  on  which  stands  the  convent  of  Saidanaya,  thirty 
minutes  from  the  former  village. 

The  date  of  the*  foundation  of  this  convent  I  am  unable  to 
ascertain  from  any  good  authority.  One  of  the  officiating  priests 
told  me  it  was  erected  1340  years  ago,  in  the  time  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Justinian.  It  so  happens,  however,  that  Justinian  did  not 
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ascend  the  throne  till  fifteen  years  after  that  time.  Maundrell 
also  states  that  it  was  founded  and  endowed  during  the  reign  of 
this  emperor.  Whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  it  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  of  high  antiquity ;  and  I  would  suppose  prior  to  the  time  of 
the  Muhammedan  conquest.  Some  of  the  excavated  tombs  in 
the  sides  of  the  rock  have  Greek  inscriptions. 

We  spent  the  evening  on  the  spacious  terrace,  in  interesting 
conversation  with  some  Greek  Christians.  This  place  is  a 
favorite  resort  for  the  members  of  the  Eastern  church  in  the 
city  of  Damascus.  Enervated  by  the  long  continued  heats  of 
summer,  and  wasted  it  may  be  with  fever  and  dysentery,  they 
wend  their  way  to  this  mountain  sanctuary.  The  fresh  bracing 
air,  and  the  vigorous  exercise  on  the  hill-sides,  often  infuse  new 
health  and  vigor  into  the  exhausted  frame ;  and  the  happy  change 
is  piously  ascribed  to  the  miraculous  intervention  of  the  Virgin, 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  place.  Forty  nuns  now  occupy  this 
convent.  The  prioress  is  appointed  by  the  Greek  patriarch  of 
Damascus,  and  subject  immediately  to  his  jurisdiction. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  \2th.  This  morning  I  attended  the  service 
in  the  church.  It  was  the  festival  of  Saint  Gregorius ;  and,  after 
various  prayers  to  the  Virgin  and  several  elevations  of  the  host, 
we  were  treated  to  a  most  wonderful  story  about  Gregory  him¬ 
self,  taken  from  the  “  Lives  of  the  Saints.”  After  a  second 
glance  at  the  works  of  art  that  adorn  the  walls  of  this  building, 
I  went  to  make  a  more  minute  examination  of  the  square  tower¬ 
like  structure  I  had  formerly  seen.  It  stands  on  a  platform 
composed  of  three  tiers  of  large  hewn  stones,  arranged  so  as  to 
form  steps  all  round,  similar  to  the  base  of  the  monument  at 
Hurmfil.  The  building  itself  is  a  perfect  square  of  29^  feet  on 
each  side,  and  26  feet  high.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that 
these  are  exactly  the  dimensions  of  the  lower  story  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  referred  to.  The  interior  is  vaulted,  the  arches  resting  on 
massive  pillars  of  solid  masonry  at  the  corners.  In  the  centre 
of  one  of  these  is  a  narrow  winding  staircase  loading  to  the  top. 
The  whole  building  is  simple  and  chaste.  The  stones  are  large 
and  well-hewn,  and  the  workmanship  is  evidently  of  the  Roman 
age.  It  is  now  fitted  up  as  a  chapel,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter. 
I  think  it  probable  that  it  was  originally  intended  for  a  tomb,  and 
that  sarcophagi  were  laid  between  the  heavy  square  columns. 

We  engaged  a  guide  to  conduct  us  over  the  great  mountain 
chain  to  Ba’albek.  This  we  found  a  work  of  some  difficulty ; 
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since  the  intervening  country,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  northern 
chain  of  Antilebanon,  is  the  great  stronghold  of  the  house  of 
Harfush,  the  hereditary  Emirs  of  Ba’albek;  and  these,  since 
the  rebellion  of  the  Metawely  in  1850,  are  outlawed,  and  rebels 
against  the  government  Several  of  them  have  been  cap¬ 
tured,  some  have  been  killed  in  battle,  and  a  few  caught  by 
intrigue ;  but  still  the  present  head  of  the  princely  house,  the 
Emir  Suliman,  defies  the  government,  maintains  a  guard  of  a 
hundred  horse,  and  is  the  actual  governor  of  the  district  of 
Ba’albek.  Many  of  his  followers  live  by  plunder;  and  the 
flocks,  and  even  the  grain  and  houses  of  the  surrounding 
villages,  suffer  from  their  depredations.  Fortunately  for  us,  the 
Emir,  though  outlawed  by  the  Sultan,  is  a  kind  of  English  pro¬ 
tege,  as  indeed  are  most  rebels  now-a-days.  We  had,  therefore, 
nothing  to  fear ;  and  at  last  succeeded  in  persuading  our  Chris¬ 
tian  guide,  that  we  would  protect  him  if  he  would  point  out  the 
way.  • 

We  left  the  convent  at  8  o’clock,  and,  passing  through  the 
village,  followed  a  path  running  in  a  north-western  direction  up 
the  rocky  side  of  Jebel  Shurabin.  We  first  crossed  a  rugged 
spur  that  projects  from  the  mountain  towards  the  south,  and 
descended  into  a  deep  valley  parallel  to  it,  the  bottom  of  which 
we  reached  at  8.20.  The  small  village  of  Telfita  was  now 
about  half  an  hour  on  our  left,  on  the  opposite  slope  of  a  hosom 
in  the  mountain  range,  into  which  the  Wady  we  had  entered 
falls.  The  whole  mountain  sides  around  are  cultivated  in 
patches,  between  the  rocks  and  cliffs.  The  ruins  of  several 
small  chapels  crown  the  lower  peaks  of  the  mountain  on  the 
right ;  while  on  its  summit  stands  the  old  convent  of  Mar  Shu- 
raMn,  i.  e.  St.  Cherubim !  These,  I  presume,  are  the  convents 
with  which  Berghaus  has  so  profusely  ornamented  his  map  in 
this  place.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  that  these,  with  all 
the  villages  around,  are  there  inserted  at  random. 

At  8.50  we  reached  a  lofty  brow  from  which  the  view  was  so 
commanding  that  1  remained  a  short  time  to  make  observations. 
From  this  point  I  took  the  following  bearings :  Saidanaya,  S.  25 
E. ;  Jebel  Tiniyeh,  S.  69  E. ;  Wely  Naser  above  Salahiyeh,  S. 
17  W. ;  Menin,  S..29  W. ;  and  Hermon,  S.  63^  W.  I  was  thus 
enabled,  by  connecting  these  with  bearings^  formerly  taken,  to 
cover  with  a  network  of  triangles  the  whole  south-eastern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Antilebanon  chain ;  as  well  as  the  great  plain  at  its 
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base.  All  this  district,  with  its  peaks  and  ridges,  and  valleys 
and  plains,  was  now  spread  before  me  like  a  map. 

Starting  at  8.57  we  reached  the  summit  of  this  mountain  ridge 
in  nine  minutes.  The  features  of  this  place,  and  the  formation 
of  the  ridges,  are  somewhat  different  from  what  I  had  been 
led  to  conjecture  during  my  former  visit.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  vale  of  Helbon,  near  the  fountain,  begin  two  lofty  mountain 
ranges,  divided  by  a  narrow  but  deep  and  wild  glen.  In  looking 
up  this  glen  from  the  summit  of  a  neighboring  peak,  it  appeared 
to  run  away  far  to  the  north-east.  The  southern  range  of  these 
two,  I  had  observed  to  run  unbroken  from  Helbon  to  Shurabin ; 
and  the  other  I  had  likewise  observed  to  run  unbroken  towards 
Ma’lula.  On  passing  round  the  base  of  Shurabin,  on  my  for¬ 
mer  journey  to  Ma’lula,  I  had  seen  a  valley  running  up  be¬ 
tween  these  two  ridges,  in  which  is  situated  the  village  of 
Benkus.  I  therefore  naturally  concluded  that  this  was  a  contin¬ 
uation  of  the  same  valley  lhat  commenced  at  Helbon.  Now, 
however,  I  found  that  this  valley  is  not  continuous ;  and  that  the 
two  ridges  unite  behind  Saidanaya,  and  form  one  broad  chain, 
bounding  the  highest  plateau  on  the  south-west. 

We  now  rode  down  a  little  valley  that  led  us  in  twenty  minutes 
by  a  gentle  descent  into  the  broad  undulating  plateau ;  and  con¬ 
tinuing  in  the  same  course  (N.  25  W.)  seven  minutes  more,  we 
struck  the  road  from  Telfita  at  the  little  fountain  of  Sureir. 
This  is  the  most  direct  road  from  Damascus  to  Ba’alhek.  Its 
course  from  the  city  is  by  Burzeh  through  the  ravine  to  Ma’raba ; 
thence  up  the  vale  to  Tell  and  Menin,  and  then  direct  to  Telfita 
and  Jubb  Sureir  where  we  now  stood.  Around  this  place  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  cultivation.  The  soil  is  in  general 
light  and  gravelly ;  but,  being  abundantly  watered  by  the  rains 
and  snows  of  winter,  it  is  not  unproductive.  The  elevation  of 
this  plain  I  would  suppose  to  be  about  4500  feet  above  the  sea. 

Our  path  was  now  due  liorth  for  twenty -two  minutes.  The 
mountains  on  the  left  were  about  one  hour  distant;  and  the 
guide  pointed  out  to  me  the  entrance  into  the  deep  Wady 
Hureiry,  which  runs  from  this  plain  to  the  village  of  the  same 
name,  near  the  banks  of  the  Barada  at  Suk.  The  main  chain 
rose  up  before  us  like  a  huge  wall.  The  summits  are  of  nearly 
uniform  elevation,  from  the  lofty  peak  above  Bludan  to  two 
others  of  almost  equal  altitude  in  the  parallel  of  Yabrfid  and 
Ba’albek. 
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After  following  a  course  N.  25  W.  for  twenty  minutes,  we  again 
resumed  our  former  direction,  and  forty-five  minutes  after  reached 
the  foot  of  the  mountains.  The  western  part  of  the  plateau  is 
here  stony  and  barren.  Great  numbers  of  prickly  shrubs  grow 
up  among  the  rocks  and  loose  stones ;  and  a  belt  along  the  base 
of  the  mountain  is  covered  with  the  dwarf  oak  and  wild  plum. 
As  we  rode  across  this  plain  we  were  somewhat  surprised  to  see 
large  quantities  of  wild  flowers  of  every  color ;  the  crocus  being 
the  most  abundant.  In  the  spring  season,  the  mountains,  plains 
and  valleys  of  this  land,  are  everywhere  carpeted  with  flowers 
of  the  brightest  hues.  Anemones,  convolvulus,  iris,  crocus,  and 
many  other  species,  are  seen  mingled  together  in  rich  profusion ; 
but  never  before  had  I  observed  so  many  in  the  autumn. 

From  this  place,  at  the  entrance  of  a  httle  valley,  we  had  a 
full  view  of  the  plateau;  and  could  distinctly  see  the  gorge 
leading  into  the  plain  of  Yabrud  and  Nebk,  far  away  to  the  east. 
Its  general  form  is  rhomboidal,  the  acute  angles  being  on  the 
south-west  and  north-east.  The  long  mountain  chain  on  the 
south-east  side  runs  unbroken  (as  seen  from  this  place)  from 
its  coinmencement  to  the  glen  at  Yabrud.  The  mountains  on 
the  south-west  are  loftier  but  less  regular  in  form.  These  can¬ 
not  be  regarded  as  a  chain,  but  as  the  terminations  of  the  broad 
irregular  side  ridges  that  run  from  the  valley  of  the  Barada  to  this 
plateau.  The  course  of  the  main  chain  of  Antilebanon  is  from 
south-west  to  north-east ;  while  the  terminations  of  these  side 
ridges  form  a  line  running  towards  the  other  in  a  direction  N.  30  E. 

The  whole  of  this  district,  including  the  plateau  and  the 
mountains  and  plain  about  Saidanaya,  is  called  ’Asal,  or  Jubbet 
’Asal,  from  the  village  ’Asal  el-Werd;  the  gardens  of  which  we 
could  see  about  two  hours  distant  in  the  same  line  with  the 
village  and  gorge  of  Yabrud.  About  the  same  distance  oflT,  but 
more  to  the  eastward,  I  could  see  the  ruined  Wely  called  Keish, 
and  beyond  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  guide  informed  me,  is 
the  village  Haiish  —  I  suppose  the  Haush  ’Arab  mentioned  in 
Dr.  Smith’s  lists.  These  1  understand  are  the  only  inhabited 
villages  in  the  plateau.  There  is  a  small  one  in  ruins  near  the 
southern  end,  called  Aukek,  which  gives  its  name  to  that  section 
of  the  plain. 

At  11.15  we  again  mounted  and  rode  up  the  little  Wady 
Haurat,  and  after  crossing  a  low  ridge  entered  another  Wady 
much  deeper;  course  N.  55  W.  At  11.30  we  entered  a  third. 
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after  passing  over  a  rocky  ledge.  The  scenery  now  was  very 
grand.  Lofty  naked  cliffs  crowned  the  rugged  mountain  range 
on  the  left ;  and  the  slopes  on  both  sides  were  scantily  covered 
with  forests  of  the  ilex,  the  wild  plum,  and  the  hawthorn.  The 
scene  was  wild  and  desolate  in  the  extreme.  No  living  thing 
was  within  view,  save  a  few  eagles  soaring  round  the  jagged 
cliffs  far  above  us.  It  is  a  fitting  abode  for  the  bandit  and  the 
outlaw;  and  one  of  us  had  just  given  expression  to  this  thought, 
when  a  shrill  cry  from  the  mountain’s  side  rung  in  our  ears.  It 
was  answered  by  another  from  the  opposite  peak ;  but  still  no 
human  being  was  in  sight.  We  concluded,  at  once,  that  some 
of  the  Metawely  spies  were  giving  notice  of  our  approach,  and 
we  deemed  it  necessary  to  be  on  our  guard.  After  crossing  a 
rising  ground,  a  horseman,  with  a  single  attendant,  was  seen 
approaching  from  the  tangled  wood  in  front ;  and  the  voices  of 
many  others  could  be  heard  around.  We  pressed  on,  however; 
gave  the  ordinary  salutation  to  the  strangers ;  and,  after  crossing 
diagonally  a  broad  wooded  valley,  we  commenced  the  ascent  of 
the  mountain  at  11.55.  All  the  valleys  here  run  nearly  parallel 
to  the  main  chain,  having  only  a  slight  inclination  to  the  east. 
The  ridges  on  the  south-east  of  us  were  now  almost  as  lofty  as 
those  opposite,  and  their  features  and  scenery  were  of  the  same 
character,  being  bold  and  rugged,  and  not  bare  and  rounded  like 
those  more  to  the  south.  The  whole  strata  was  hitherto  calca¬ 
reous  limestone ;  but  now  the  sandstone  appeared  cropping  up 
over  it ;  while  the  oak  began  to  give  way  to  the  pine  and  the 
juniper. 

At  12.10  we  reached  the  summit  of  a  rocky  ridge,  from  which 
the  entrance  of  Wady  Haurut  bore  S.  65  E.  After  crossing  a 
narrow  and  deep  ravine,  we  entered  a  little  fertile  plain.  W’e 
were  now  in  the  very  heart  of  the  mountains.  Their  loftiest 
peaks  raised  their  heads  around  us  ;  while  the  deep  dark  glens 
led  away  down  eastward,  showing  that  the  watershed  was  still 
before  us.  A  ledge  of  rocks  cropping  up  from  (he  plain  attracted 
my  attention ;  its  features,  color  and  general  appearance  struck 
me  at  once  as  resembling  red  syenite.  On  riding  to  the  spot, 
however,  I  found  that  it  was  only  the  top  of  a  limestone  ledge, 
which  had  been  thrown  up  by  volcanic  action,  and  discolored 
at  the  same  time.  The  dusky  basalt  appeared  beside  it  in 
dense  masses,  while  small  boulders  of  the  same  rock  covered 
this  part  of  the  plain.  At  12.40  we  reached  the  fine  fountain 
called  ’Ayun  ed-Dura. 
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Here  we  reclined  on  the  grassy  banks  of  the  little  fountain  to 
eat  our  noonday  meal.  Vast  flocks  of  small  birds  hovered 
round ;  we  had  disturbed  them  in  their  favorite  haunt,  and  they 
now  waited  impatiently  till  we  should  again  leave  them  in  quiet 
possession.  A  few  hawks,  however,  gliding  around,  or  poised 
motionless  high  overhead,  showed  that  we  were  not  the  only 
disturbers  of  this  little  feathered  throng.  One  or  two  solitary 
vultures  were  perched  gloomy  and  sorrowful-like  on  neighboring 
cliflTs ;  and  around  them  eagles  swept  in  graceful  circles.  This 
place,  in  fact,  seems  to  be  the  chosen  retreat  of  the  whole  fea¬ 
thered  tribes  that  frequent  these  mountains.  Beasts,  also,  have 
evidently  visited  it  in  no  small  numbers.  There  the  wild  boar 
has  turned  up  the  fresh  turf  in  search  of  his  fpod ;  and  here  at 
our  feet  are  the  broad  tracks  of  the  bear  that  lately  stooped  to 
drink  at  the  bubbling  fountain.  Antilebanon  is  but  thinly  peo¬ 
pled  by  man;  but  the  lower  animals,  both  birds  and  beasts, 
inhabit  it  in  vast  numbers.  The  multitude  of  eagles  is  almost 
incredible.  They  may  be  seen  every  day  in  large  flocks,  sweep¬ 
ing  gracefully  round  some  towering  cliff,  or  circling  high  in  the 
air  over  their  prey.  On  one  occasion,  when  I  had  fallen  asleep 
on  one  of  the  loftiest  peaks  of  these  mountains,  I  was  suddenly 
roused  by  a  strange  sound,  as  if  a  whirlwind  was  sweeping 
through  the  old  juniper  trees  around  me.  On  looking  up  1  saw 
twenty  four  huge  eagles  dashing  through  the  air,  and  most  of 
them  within  pistol  shot.  Vultures  are  also  numerous;  and 
hawks  are  found  in  almost  endless  variety.  A  species  of  daw, 
very  much  resembling  the  jackdaw  of  England,  frequents  the 
higher  districts.  Partridges  abound  in  every  part,  and  snipes 
and  woodcocks  wherever  there  is  water.  Of  beasts  the  bear 
is  the  largest.  He  is  rather  low,  but  long  and  powerfully  made, 
and  of  a  dull  brown  color.  The  wolf,  the  hyena,  the  jackal, 
and  the  hare,  are  also  met  with.  A  species  of  panther,  1  have 
been  told,  is  found  on  Hermon ;  but  I  have  never  seen  any  of 
them. 

At  1.15  we  left  the  fountain,  and  rode  up  the  mountain  side 
over  strata  of  basalt.  In  ten  minutes  we  reached  the  summit 
of  the  great  central  ridge,  and  the  water-shed.  Here,  as  I  stood 
looking  along  the  line  of  mountains  north-eastward,  I  had  on  my 
left  the  abrupt  and  broken  descent  to  the  valley  of  Ma’rabun ;  from 
whence,  more  to  the  southward,  the  deep  Wady  Yahfufeh  cuts 
through  a  side  ridge  on  its  way  to  the  Biika’a.  This  great  plain, 
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level  as  a  lake,  with  the  towering  summits  of  Lebanon  beyond, 
forms  a  glorious  picture  from  this  elevation.  On  njy  right  I 
could  look  over  jagged  cliffs,  and  broken  mountains  to  the  broad 
plateau  of  ’Asal.  The  entrance  of  the  little  Wady  el-Haur^t 
was  visible,  bearing  S.  55  E. ;  and  this  marks  precisely  the 
general  line  of  our  route  from  the  plain  to  the  summit.  The 
whole  scene  was  one  of  wild  and  stern  grandeur,  such  as  is 
scarcely  equalled  in  these  mountains.  The  steep  and  rugged 
descent  on  the  west  is  deeply  furrowed  by  rocky  ravines ;  while 
on  the  east  are  mountain  ridges  and  towering  peaks,  here  and 
there  covered  with  the  oak,  the  pine,  and  the  juniper.  The  ele¬ 
vation  at  this  spot  I  judged,  from  a  comparison  with  other  places, 
to  be  about  6000  feet.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  lower  than  the 
average  height  of  this  part  of  Antilebanon. 

We  now  rode  for  a  few  minutes  along  the  summit  of  the 
ridge,  passing  the  head  of  a  deep  and  fine  vale  that  runs  down 
eastward  toward  ’Asal,  and  then  commenced  our  western 
descent  by  an  easy  path  that  runs  diagonally  N.  10  W.  The 
mountain  summits  now  rose  on  our  right,  the  sides  having 
a  steep  but  uniform  slope  from  our  path  upward;  while  close 
on  our  left  were  the  heads  of  numerous  wild  ravines.  At  1.35 
we  reached  a  little  meadow,  with  several  small  fountains; 
the  water  from  which  runs  down  a  deep  glen  into  Wady  Ma’ra- 
bun,  entering  it  some  distance  north  of  the  village.  This  place 
is  called  the  Meruj,  and. here  is  the  highest  source  of  the  Nahr 
Yahfufeh,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Litany.  Fifteen  min¬ 
utes  after,  we  passed  a  very  small  fountain  of  pure  water, 
called  ’Ain  Hil-Jerabek.  This  is  a  favorite  resort  of  the  shep¬ 
herds,  who  are  great  epicures  in  water.  Its  name  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  these  mountains.  It  signifies  f  The  fountain  of  the 
opening  of  the  Knapsack.”  All  the  shepherds  have  a  little 
sack  of  skin  which  they  carry,  strapped  like  a  soldier’s  knap¬ 
sack,  upon  their  back.  In  this  they  keep  their  scanty  fare ;  and, 
when  they  reach  a  spring  of  pure  water,  they  unloose  it,  and  eat 
their  meals  with  a  relish,  which  those  alone  can  realize  who 
breathe  pure  mountain  air,  and  are  braced  by  vigorous  exercise. 
Often  have  I  sat  beside  the  bubbling  fountain  in  the  midst  of  these 
simple  and  wild-looking  shepherds  of  Antilebanon,  and  told 
them  tales  of  other  lands,  that  to  them  were  stranger  far  than 
any  story  of  the  “  Thousand  and  One  Nights.”  I  have  seen 
their  flocks  gathered  around  them  in  one  dense  mass,  and  I 
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have  been  not  a  little  astonished  and  pleased  to  observe  that  this 
mingling  gave  rise  to  no  confusion.  Each  shepherd,  when  he 
has  finished  his  repast,  or  when  the  time  of  rest  is  over,  rises 
from  his  place  and  walks  away,  calling  to  his  sheep  or  goats  in 
a  peculiar  way,  and  immediately  his  own  fiock  separate  them¬ 
selves  from  the  throng  and  follow  him.  The  other  shepherds 
do  so  too,  and  each  flock  follows  its  own  master.  How  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrative  of  the  words  of  our  Saviour :  “  He  calleth  hik 
own  sheep  by  name  and  leadeth  them  out.  And  when  he 
putteth  forth  his  own  sheep,  he  goeth  before  them,  and  the 
sheep  follow  him:  for  they  know  his  voice.  And  a  stranger 
will  they  not  follow :  for  they  know  not  the  voice  of  strangers.” 
John  10:  4)  5. 

A  few  minutes  after  we  passed  another  small  fountain;  and 
at  2.5  crossed  over  a  high  ledge  of  naked  limestone  rocks  that 
runs  down  toward  the  Buka’a  between  two  deep  ravines.  The 
mountain  side  on  our  right  now  rose  up  almost  a  sheer  precipice. 
The  rocks  and  glens  around  were  covered  with  forests  of  the 
juniper  and  ilex.  These  glens  were  like  yawning  gulfs  in  the 
mountain  side ;  their  sides  in  many  places  being  walls  of  naked 
white  rock,  which  contrasts  well  with  the  sombre  foliage  in 
the  depths  below.  After  riding  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a 
course  N.  10  E.,  we  turned  suddenly  to  the  N.  W.,  tind  rode 
down  a  difficult  zigzag  path  toward  the  valley  of  Ma’rabun,  and 
reached  the  little  fountain  of  Benaiyeh  near  the  head  of  the 
Wady  at  2.50.  Here  we  spent  five  minutes  in  watering  our 
horses,  and  examining  the  ruins  of  a  small  temple  that  crowns 
a  little  Tell  in  the  middle  of  the  valley.  There  is  nothing 
remarkable  about  these  ruins.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  however, 
that  along  the  road  which  runs  from  Ba’albek  to  Zebedany 
through  this  valley,  there  are  four  similar  structures.  On  one 
of  these,  below  the  village  of  Bludan,  is  a  fragment  of  a  Greek 
inscription.  Another,  near  Ma’rabun,  had  a  portico  of  massive 
columns,  the  shafts  of  which  are  still  seen  scattered  over  the 
meadow. 

The  country  around  was  now  quite  familiar  to  me.  I  had  passed 
this  spot  only  a  few  months  before,  when  returning  from  Beirdt 
and  the  Cedars  to'  Bludan.  From  this  fountain  a  good  road  runs 
down  the  valley  to  the  village  of  Ma’rabun  in  a  direction  nearly 
south-west  The  little  stream,  gathered  from  the  Merdji  and 
many  other  deep  Wadys,  falls  into  this  valley.  ThO  village  is 
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built  on  the  summit  of  a  rocky  Tell  at  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
which  rise  up  over  it  in  beetling  clififs.  At  the  village,  the  Wady 
is  of  considerable  breadth,  having  a  beautiful  expanse  of  meadow, 
over  which  the  walnut  and  other  fruit  trees  are  disposed  in  taste¬ 
ful  groups.  From  the  western  base  of  the  Tell  on  which  the 
village  stands,  copious  fountains  burst  forth.  Their  united  waters 
run  down  the  vale,  at  first  south-west  for  twenty  minutes,  and 
then  gradually  turning  westward  for  twelve  minutes  more,  sweep¬ 
ing  along  in  a  narrow  bed,  they  are  spanned  by  an  ancient  bridge. 
Just  below  this  bridge,  the  stream  from  Sfli^haya,  whose  source 
is  (S.  by  W.)  at  the  village  of  the  same  name,  joins  that  from 
Ma’rabun.  The  rivulet  thus  formed  enters  the  winding  Wady 
Yahffifeh,  cutting  its  way  through  the  lofty  side  range  of  hills ; 
enters  the  Buka’a  north  of  the  little  village  of  Masy ;  and  then 
runs  toward  the  centre  of  the  plain  in  a  course  N.  82  W.,  pass¬ 
ing  the  villages  of  ’  Aly  en-Nahry,  Reyak  and  Haush  Haia.  The 
distance  from  ’Ain  el-Benaiyeh  to  Ma’rabfin  is  one  hour,  forty- 
two  minutes ;  thence  to  the  bridge,  thirty-two  minutes ;  thence 
to  Sfirghaya  (S.  25  W.)  twenty-eight  minutes;  thence  to  ’Ain 
Hauwar  ( S.  40  W.)  forty-five  minutes ;  and  thence  to  Zebedany 
(  S.  W.)  one  hour.  The  Wady  Ma’rabiin,  and  the  plains  of  SQr- 
ghaya  and  Zebedany,  are  all  in  one  line,  running  along  the  wes¬ 
tern  side  of  the  centml  ridge  of  Antilebanon,  from  south-west  to 
north-east. 

At  3.15  we  again  started,  and  in  fifteen  ininutes  struck  the 
regular  road  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley.  We  now  crossed  a 
low  ridge  which  forms  the  water-shed  between  the  Wady  Ma’- 
rabun  and  the  Wady  Sibat,  and  rode  down  a  steep  slope  to  the 
bottom  of  the  latter,  which  we  reached  at  3.35.  The  scenery 
here  is  very  grand.  Lofty  mountains  rise  up  on  each  side, 
crowned  with  perpendicular  cliffs  of  naked  rock.  The  sides  are 
covered  with  shattered  fragments  of  limestone,  among  which 
spring  up  the  wild  plum  and  dwarf  oak.  Immediately  above 
this  pass.  Wady  Sibat  turns  to  the  north-east,  and  thus,  when 
seen  from  a  little  distance,  seems  to  be  a  continuation  of  Wady 
Ma’rabdn.  It  continues  its  course  making  a  deep  furrow,  or 
rather  division,  in  the  mountain  chain  to  near  its  northern 
extremity.  The  great  defect  of  the  maps  hitherto  published,  is, 
that  they  represent  the  central  chain  of  Antilebanon  as  lying  on 
the  western  side  of  the  plains  of  Zebedany  and  Shrgh&ya,  and 
running  thence  northward  in  an  unbroken  line.  Such  is  far  from 
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being  the  case ;  for.  the  main  chain  is  on  the  ea^  side  of  those 
plains.  The  other  is  only  a  side  range,  which  is  cut  through  by 
the  Wady  Yahfufeh,  and  then  again  by  the  Wady  Sibat  At 
this  place  it  may  be  considered  as  joining  the  great  chain ;  for, 
though  a  deep  Wady  runs  up  between  them,  yet  it  is  not  so 
broad  as  to  constitute  them  two  distinct  ranges.  The  loftiest 
ridge  of  Antilebanon  is  very  regular  in  its  course.  A  line  drawn 
north-east  by  compass,  from  the  summit  of  Hermon  to  the  plain 
of  Hums,  would  fall  along  its  highest  summits. 

About  twenty  minutes  above  this  pass  is  the  little  village  of 
Sha’eibeh,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  The  Wady  Sibat  enters  the 
Buka’a  about  half  an  hour  south  of  the  village  of  Bereitau. 
We  now  continued  our  route,  skirting  the  cliff  on  our  right,  and 
gradually  ascending  algiost  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the 
Wady,  so  as  to  pass  round  the  basin-like  depression  on  the  wes¬ 
tern  side  of  the  pass.  We  followed  the  same  course  from  ’Ain 
el-Benaiyeh  till  we  reached  the  angle  of  this  depression  at  3.48 ; 
and  then  turned  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Wady  (N.  60  W.), 
and  followed  a  winding  path  that  led  us  gradually  away  from  it* 
over  naked  rocky  slopes.  At  4.20  we  turned  suddenly  to  the 
right  and  rode  straight  toward  Ba’albek,  N.  10  E.  In  twelve 
minutes  we  passed  a  deep  ravine,  that  runs  down  past  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Taiyibeh,  and  enters  the  Buka’a  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  low  range  of  hills,  that  extend  from  Ba’albek  to  that  village. 
A  few  minutes  afterward  we  passed  on  the  right  of  a  ruined 
village  with  the  foundations  of  a  little  temple  or  castle  in  the 
centre  of  it  Here  are  traces  of  an  ancient  road,  and  at  several 
other  points  between  this  and  Ma’rabun  1  observed  remains  of 
it  This,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  in  former  times  the  line  of  the 
great  thoroughfare  between  the  cities  of  Ba’albek,  Abila  and 
Damascus.  It  is  not  longer  than  the  way  by  Neby  Shit,  and  it 
is  much  better  and  more  level.  There  are  no  rocky  hills  to 
cross,  and  no  difficult  and  narrow  defiles  to  wind  through.  At 
5.13  we  had  ’Ain  Burday  on  our  left;  and  fifteen  minutes  after 
we  entered  among  the  ruins  of  Ba’albek. 

With  the  history  and  character  of  the  splendid  ruins  that 
adorn  this  ancient  city,  1  have  here  nothing  to  do.  My  object 
now  is  to  delineate  the  geographical  features  of  Antilebmion, 
and  the  adjoining  districts ;  and  to  direct  attention  to  such  objects 
of  interest  in  common  with  these  mountains,  as  are  but  little 
known,  or  as  have  been  but  imperfectly  described.  —  From 
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fia’albek  to  Ribleh  I  give  but  an  outline  of  my  notes,  confining 
myself  almost  exclusively  to  geographical  features. 

Thursday,  Oct.  13<A.  We  left  the  city  at  7.40,  passing  over 
heaps  of  ruins  near  one  of  the  ancient  gates.  Our  course  was 
N.  60  W.,  over  a  stony  plain.  In  twenty-five  minutes  we 
entered  among  little  swelling  hills.  1  here  observed,  on  closely 
examining  the  great  chain  of  Antilebanon,  that  it  is,  in  this  par¬ 
allel,  composed  of  three  distinct  ridges  divided  by  valleys.  That 
on  the  west  is  lowest,  and  is  separated  from  the  others  by  the 
Wady  Sibat,  above  mentioned.  The  central  ridge  here  appears 
for  the  first  time,  rising  over  the  former ;  and  soon  increases  in 
altitude  as  it  runs  northward,  until  it  becomes  the  main  range. 
The  eastern  is  the  loftiest  of  all  toward  the  south;  but  it  decreases 
in  altitude  from  this  point  northward.  In  it  are  three  peaks,  in 
the  parallel  of  Ba’albek,  almost  equal  in  height  to  any  in  the 
whole  chain.  The  mountains  are  not  regular  in  form;  and, 
when  viewed  only  from  the  plain,  the  general  features  above 
referred  to  are  not  so  distinctly  marked,  or  so  easily  discerned. 
The  division  made  in  the  ridge  by  the  Wadys  Ma’rabfin  and 
Sibut,  I  first  observed  from  the  lofty  peak  near  Bliidlla;  and 
afterwards  saw  it  more  distinctly  from  the  summit  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  at  the  Cedars. 

At  8.16,  on  crossing  some  high  ground,  we  turned  N.  36  E. ; 
but  ten  minutes  after  resumed  our  former  course ;  and,  at  8.43, 
dismounted  beside  the  ruins  of  the  old  temple  at  Nahleh.  It  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  a  deep  ravine,  in 
the  bottom  of  which,  just  below  the  projecting  cliff*  on  which  it 
stands,  is  a  fine  fountain.  The  glen  cuts  deeply  into  the  moun¬ 
tains;  and  looks  like  a  great  fissure  in  this  part  of  the  plain. 
I  here  observed,  on  the  north-east  of  Nahleh,  a  lofty  mountain 
standing  out  from  the  main  ridge,  and  divided  from  it  by  a  deep 
valley,  which  is  drained  into  Wady  Nahleh.  This  I  found  to  be 
the  commencement  of  a  side  range  that  extends  from  this  place, 
parallel  to  the  other,  to  the  extremity  of  the  chain  near  Jdsieh, 
or  more  commonly  Jusy. 

We  left  at  9.6,  and  after  ascending  the  steep  bank  continued 
in  our  former  course,  skirting  a  stony  Tell,  the  beginning  of  a 
low  ridge  that  runs  as  far  as  Yunin.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
we  turned  gradually  round  its  base  to  N.  23  E.,  and  rode  along 
the  narrow  valley  between  it  and  the  southern  spur  of  the  lofty 
moitiitain  above  mentioned.  At  9.36  I  observed  opposite  me  on 
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the  brow  of  this  hill,  to  the  right,  ruins  composed  of  large  hewn 
stones,  that  appeared  to  be  the  remains  of  some  ancient  struc¬ 
ture.  Seventeen  minutes  after,  we  reached  Yunin,  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  a  little  glen  that  descends  from  near  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  mountain  behind.  A  large  stream  of  water  flows 
down  it,  and  the  meadows  and  gardens  below  are  in  conse¬ 
quence  covered  with  verdure.  A  little  canal  is  conducted  along 
its  right  bank,  far  away  to  the  northward,  to  irrigate  the  higher 
portions  of  the  plain.  Deir  el-Ahmar  bears  from  this  place  N. 
64  W. 

There  is  an  upper  and  more  direct  road  from  Yunin  to  Leb- 
weh ;  but  we  took  that  further  down  in  the  plain,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  deep  ravines  and  rocky  spurs  that  here  descend  from 
the  mountains.  Our  route  was  now  N.  10  W.  along  the  side  of  the 
little  canal.  At  10.37,  forty-five  minutes  after  leaving  the  village, 
on  surmounting  a  rising  ground,  I  obtained  an  extensive  view 
northward,  and  here  saw  for  the  first  time  the  monument  of 
HurmQl,  far  away  on  the  horizon,  bearing  N.  30  E.  Deir  el- 
Ahmar  bears  from  this  spot  N.  77  W. ;  and  Sha’ad,  a  small  vil¬ 
lage  on  the  west  side  of  the  plain,  N.  35  W.  Turning  N.  25  E.  we 
now  rode  over  a  stony  plain  that  slopes  down  gently  to  the  foot 
of  Lebanon.  At  1 1.20  1  observed,  ten  minutes  distant  on  the  left:, 
a  few  houses  on  the  side  of  a  low  Tell,  and,  further  down,  a 
verdant  meadow  with  little  groups  of  trees ;  and  a  few  minutes 
after,  we  crossed  a  shallow  Wady  with  a  little  stream  of  water, 
and  some  fields  of  maize.  These  were  the  only  signs  of  culti¬ 
vation  on  this  dreary  spot.  At  12  o’clock  we  turned  directly 
toward  the  village  of  ’Ain,  now  distinctly  seen  crowning  one  of 
the  spurs  of  Antilebanon.  A  few  minutes  after,  we  crossed  a 
deep  ravine,  that  cuts  through  the  side  ridge  of  Antilebanon,  and 
runs  in  a  winding  course  across  the  plain  to  the  opposite  moun¬ 
tains.  At  12.55  we  reached  the  village  of  Lebweh.  The  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city  cover  a  little  Tell  in  the  centre  of  the  vale, 
about  ten  minutes  below  the  great  fountain.  Little  now  remains 
but  heaps  of  rubbish,  among  which  a  broken  shaft  and  dis¬ 
figured  capital  are  here  and  there  seen.  The  foundations  and 
lower  walls  of  some  important  structure,  probably  a  temple,  still 
stand  on  the  north*  brow  of  the  Tell.  A  few  miserable  huts 
have  been  constructed  amid  the  ruins  by  the  modem  inhab¬ 
itants.  The  sides  of  the  vale  are  covered  with  the  richest  vege¬ 
tation,  and  verdant  meadows  and  corn-fields  are  seen  further 
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down,  where  it  expands  into  a  little  plain.  Two  small  ancient 
canals  are  led  off  from  the  fountain,  one  on  each  bank ;  and 
their  waters  abundantly  irrigate  the  soil.  Another  canal  of 
great  size  is  conducted  along  the  slope  of  the  hill,  round  which 
it  sweeps  below  ’Ain  and  Fikeh,  to  water  the  gardens  and  fields 
of  Ka’a.  The  river  runs  down  the  valley  in  a  direction  north 
by  west  to  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  along  which  it  winds  in  a  deep 
and  narrow  channel  to  the  great  fountain  near  Hurmiil,  called 
Neb’a  el  ’Asy. 

At  1.15  we  again  mounted  our  horses,  crossed  the  stream  and 
the  two  canals  on  the  right  bank,  and  continued  in  a  straight 
course  to  ’Ain.  At  1.40  we  had  a  small  Wely,  surrounded  by 
some  houses  and  gardens,  ten  minutes  on  our  right.  Ascending 
a  gentle  slope  we  reached  the  village  at  two  o’clock.  I  ob¬ 
served  some  ancient  tombs  hewn  in  the  rock  as  we  approached ; 
but  these  were  the  only  evidences  of  antiquity  I  could  any¬ 
where  perceive.  This  certainly  cannot  be  the  place  mentioned 
in  Scripture  as  west  of  Biblah;  for  the  bearing  of  the  latter 
from  it  is  much  nearer  north  than  east.  Passing  through  the 
village  and  its  gardens,  we  rode  on  between  a  little  range  of 
Tells  and  the  main  range  of  Antilebanon ;  and  in  twenty-seven 
minutes  reached  the  summit  of  an  elevated  spur  that  here  con¬ 
nects  them,  and  from  it  had  a  commanding  view  of  the  great 
plain  far  southward.  ’Ain  and  Lebweh  were  in  the  same  line 
bearing  S.  50  W.  Looking  northward,  there  at  our  feet  was 
the  deep  and  picturesque  glen  on  the  right  bank  of  which  is 
built  the  little  village  of  Fikeh.  The  bottom  of  this  glen  is 
filled  with  the  dense  foliage  of  the  numerous  orchards  and  vine¬ 
yards,  whose  deep  verdure  forms  a  fine  contrast  with  the  white 
cliffs  that  tower  over  them.  A  steep  winding  path  brought  us 
in  ten  minutes  to  the  gardens ;  through  these  we  winded  for  a 
time,  and  then  ascending  diagonally  the  opposite  bank,  entered 
Fikeh  in  five  minutes  more.  We  now  crossed  another  ridge, 
and  in  twenty-five  minutes  entered  the  village  of  Bas  Ba’albek. 
Passing  over  heaps  of  ancient  ruins,  in  the  midst  of  which 
stands  an  old  church  with  a  stone  roof,  we  went  to  the  convent. 
This  is  situated  a  few  hundred  paces  above  the  village,  near  the 
entrance  to  a  sublime  goi^e  in  the  mountains. 

Here  we  took  up  our  abode  for  the  night.  We  found  its  only 
occupants  to  be  the  superior  and  the  priest  of  the  village.  We 
were  received  with  great  kindness,  but  were  not  very  fortunate 
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in  the  selection  of  our  new  acquaintances.  In  the  priest  we 
soon  recognized  the  brother  of  a  man,  who  had  only  a  short  time 
previously  been  imprisoned  for  breaking  open  and  plundering 
Mr,  Barnett’s  house  in  Damascus.  The  superior  was  evidently 
a  shrewd  man  of  the  world,  if  not  a  very  profound  theologian, 
or  an  over  strict  moralist.  After  a  long  and  rather  noisy  dispute 
with  a  group  of  villagers  about  a  vineyard  and  flock  of  sheep 
which  he  possessed,  he  assailed  one  of  our  servants  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  religion.  Here,  however,  he  did  not  feel  himself  quite  so 
much  at  home ;  and  was  far  behind  his  antagonist  in  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures.  Passage  after  passage  was  quoted  by  Jirjis ; 
text  after  text  was  hurled  at  the  heads  of  pictures,  images  and 
saints.  The  poor  priest,  when  he  found  the  statements  and 
commands  of  the  Old  Testament  against  him,  thought  to  finish 
it  by  a  coup  de  main,  and  so  denied  its  authority  altogether  !  He 
now  appealed  to  the  New  Testament ;  but  here  it  was  worse 
and  worse.  When  at  last  he  was  completely  silenced,  he 
jumped  up  in  a  rage  and  asked  his  opponent,  if  he  would  dare 
to  broach  his  heresy  within  the  very  convent  walls  ?  His  anger 
was  soon  over,  however;  and  the  disgrace  of  such  a  defeat  in 
the  presence  of  his  parishioners  seemed  to  affect  him  but  little. 
Soon  after,  poor  man !  to  supply  the  place  of  a  better  spirit, 
which  he  thought,  I  suppose,  had  deserted  him,  he  pulled  out 
his  bmndy  bottle,  and  after  liberal  potations,  lay  down  perfectly 
satisfied  with  himself  and  all  the  world.  Such  is  a  specimen  of 
the  ministers  of  God,  so-called,  in  this  unfortunate  land. 

Friday,  Oct.  \Mh.  Accompanied  by  a  guide,  I  went  forth  at 
the  earliest  dawn,  to  ascend  the  Tell  on  the  north  side  of  the 
convent ;  and  thus  obtain  a  good  panoramic  view  of  the  north¬ 
ern  base  of  Antilebanon,  the  vale  of  the  Orontes,  and  the  great 
plain  of  Hums.  I  was  amply  repaid  for  my  morning’s  toil,  in 
the  magnificent  prospect  I  here  enjoyed.  Standing  amid  the 
crumbling  ruins  of  an  old  convent,  and  resting  my  compass  on 
the  tottering  wall,  I  took  careful  bearings  of  the  many  impor¬ 
tant  places  within  the  range  of  vision,  correcting  them  for 
the  sake  of  greater  accuracy  with  the  sextant.  On  ray  right 
ran  the  base  of  Antilebanon  in  a  course  N.  47  E.  to  the 
point  where  it  finally  sinks  into  the  plain.  In  this  line,  some 
thirteen  miles  distant,  I  could  see  the  towers  and  wide-spread¬ 
ing  ruins  of  Jusy,  and  about  an  hour  below  them  the  large  vil¬ 
lage  of  Zerra’a  N,  39  E,  Far  away  on  the  distant  horizon,  the 
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first  rays  of  the  sun  lighted  up  the  castle  hill  of  Hums,  N.  32^ 
E.  The  lake,  too,  was  there  like  a  sheet  of  burnished  gold, 
covering  an  arc  of  ten  degrees  from  N.  27  E.  westward ;  and 
far  beyond  it  were  the  dim  outlines  of  the  Kurun  Hamah,  two 
mountains  called  by  this  name  near  that  town.  The  village  of 
Ka’a  lay  in  the  plain  an  hour  and  a  half  distant  (N.  34  E.) ;  and 
the  waters  of  the  great  canal  from  Lebweh  covered  the  fields 
around  it  with  verdure.  And  there  (N.  2  E.)  stood  the  strange 
monument  of  Hurmtil,  all  solitary  in  the  midst  of  a  desert.  The 
range  of  hills  which  commences,  as  we  have  stated,  a  little  to 
the  north  of  Nahleh,  extends  to  this  place  and  continues  its 
course  to  the  extremity  of  the  mountain  chain.  Its  direction  is 
uniform  the  whole  way,  being  nearly  N.  E.  The  high  spurs, 
however,  which  run  out  at  ’Ain,  Fikeh  and  Has,  together  with 
the  little  Tells,  give  the  mountains  the  appearance  of  bending 
at  this  point  more  eastward.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  main 
ridge  maintains  a  straight  course  to  its  termination.  To  the 
south  of  Ras  Ba’albek,  the  mountains  are  bolder  and  the  scenery 
more  interesting,  than  towards  the  north.  Lofty  peaks  spring 
up  at  intervals  with  jagged  sides,  and  between  them  are  wild 
and  deep  ravines.  In  many  places,  too,  they  are  scantily  cov¬ 
ered  with  forests  of  oak.  But  from  Has  northward,  they  are 
bare,  bleak,  and  completely  destitute  of  verdure.  Steep 
gi-avelly  slopes  run  up  from  the  desolate  plain  to  the  rounded 
summits. 

As  it  was  our  desire  this  day  to  visit  the  fountain  of  the  ’Asy, 
the  monument  of  Hurmul  and  the  ruins  of  Jusy,  before  proceed¬ 
ing  for  the  night  to  Ribleh,  we  selected  an  active  guide  to  take 
us  by  the  most  direct  routes  to  the  several  places.  We 
mounted  our  horses  at  8.5,  and  riding  over  heaps  of  ruins,  the 
only  memorials  of  some  ancient  but  forgotten  city,  we  reached 
the  fountain  in  a  few  minutes.  We  now  rode  through  some 
gardens,  and  then  emerged  on  the  open  plain.  In  half  an  hour 
we  crossed  the  great  canal,  which  runs  from  hence  to  Ka’a,  and 
turns  several  mills  on  its  course.  I  saw,  a  little  above  this 
canal,  the  track  of  another  and  apparently  more  ancient  one. 
The  plain  is  here  barren  and  stony,  sloping  down  to  the  brink 
of  the  chasm,  that  runs  along  the  very  base  of  Lebanon.  Our 
course  was  about  N.  25  W.,  direct  towards  the  great  fountain,  the 
direction  of  which  the  guide  pointed  out,  and  marked  by  a 
white  path  that  descends  to  it  from  the  mountain  side  opposite. 
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At  9.45  we  reached  a  small  ruined  village  on  the  brow  of  the 
glen,  called  Khirbet  el-Hyat.  Descending  the  steep  bank,  we 
arrived  in  ten  minutes  more  at  the  side  of  a  deep  pool,  in  which 
there  is  a  large  spring.  Here  we  dismounted,  and  passing 
round  it,  scrambled  over  a  rocky  ledge,  and  reached  the  brow  of 
a  conglomerate  cliff,  looking  over  which  we  saw  the  whole  waters 
of  this  fine  fountain  bursting  forth  from  beneath  it  into  the  bed  of 
the  little  stream.  The  united  waters  did  not  seem  to  me  much 
more  copious  than  the  Barada  below  Fijeh.  It  is  difficult,  how¬ 
ever,  to  judge  of  the  volume  of  a  river  near  such  a  fountain. 
The  water  bursts  forth  with  such  force,  and  fiows  with  such 
rapidity,  that  the  river  is  much  larger  in  reality  than  it  appears. 
The  breadth  of  the  stream  is  about  fifteen  yards ;  the  bed  is 
rocky,  the  banks  on  each  side  precipitous,  and  the  course  very 
tortuous.  Having  examined  the  fountain,  we  ascended  the  right 
bank  and  proceeded  along  it  a  few  hundred  yards,  till  we  came 
near  to  the  excavated  convent  of  Deir  Mar  Maron.  It  is  wholly 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock  of  the  cliff,  and  its  rooms  are  said  to 
be  numerous  and  spacious.  It  was  now,  however,  filled  with 
sheep  and  goats,  and  several  savage  dogs  kept  guard  over  them, 
so  that  we  did  not  attempt  to  enter.  The  river  from  Lebweh 
on  approaching  this  fountain,  flows  nearly  due  north  in  a  wind¬ 
ing  channel.  The  side  range  of  Lebanon  rises  abruptly  from 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  is  furrowed  by  Wadys  whose  sides 
have  an  easy  and  pretty  uniform  slope.  These  Wadys  do  not 
run  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  range,  but  descend  diag¬ 
onally,  inclining  considerably  to  the  north-east. 

At  10.20  we  started  from  the  side  of  the  fountain,  and  ascend¬ 
ing  the  bank,  proceeded  in  a  straight  course  to  the  monument 
of  Hurmril,  S.  10  E.  The  whole  plain  is  here  undulating.  A 
line  of  low  swelling  hills  nms  along  parallel  to  the  bed  of  the 
river ;  and  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  highest  of  these  stands 
the  monument.  The  channel  in  which  the  ’Asy  flows  is  here 
deej)  and  tortuous.  Its  course  across  the  plain  cannot  be  seen, 
till  one  stands  on  the  very  brow  of  the  Wady.  As  I  approached 
the  monument  I  was  much  chsappointed  in  its  apparent  dimen¬ 
sions.  It  did  not  seem  more  than  thirty  feet  high;  and  when 
I  observed  two  ^oxes  taking  refuge  behind  some  loose  stdnes 
near  its  summit,  J  fancied  I  would  soon  dislodge  them.  But 
when  I  reached  its  base,  and  drew  up  my  horse  beneath  its 
shadow,  all  disappointment  vanished.  I  cannot  account  for  this 
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strange  delusion.  We  reached  it  at  11.5,  exactly  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  after  leaving  the  fountain.  Time  was  now  precious. 
We  did  not  know  the  distance  of  Jusy,  or  how  long  we  might 
wish  to  stay  examining  its  ruins.  But  still  I  could  not  leave 
this  spot  without  sketching  the  monument  and  its  bas-reliefs, 
and  taking  bearings  of  the  many  important  places  in  view. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  defined  points  for  making  a  survey  of 
the  plain  and  banks  and  course  of  the  ’Asy.  Having  completed 
my  sketch,  I  planted  my  compass  on  the  base  of  the  pillar  and 
proceeded  to  make  observations.  The  following  are  the  principal 
bearings  taken :  Ka’a,  S.  5G  E. ;  Jusy  (old),  N.  86  E. ;  Zerra’a,  N.  66 
E. ;  Ribleh,  N.  60  E. ;  Tell  Neby  Mendan,  N.  37  E. ;  Hurm&l  vil¬ 
lage,  N.  37  W.  The  river  flows  toward  Ribleh  in  a  winding  course, 
making  a  slight  curve  to  the  northward.  There  is  a  consid¬ 
erable  bend  in  it  about  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  monument; 
where,  after  running  for  some  time  south-east,  it  turns  suddenly 
to  the  north.  At  this  bend  a  canal  is  led  from  it  across  the 
plain  to  the  modern  village  of  Jusy.  This  canal  appears  to  be 
ancient.  It  is  now  choked  up,  and  rendered  useless.  My  at¬ 
tention  was  arrested  by  observing  the  blue  summit  of  a  far  dis¬ 
tant  mountain,  which  greatly  resembled  Hermon.  I  could  not, 
however,  be  certain  that  it  was  that  mountain.  It  bore  S.  34^ 
W. 

While  I  was  thus  occupied,  Mr.  Barnett  was  ^)usily  engaged 
in  making  facsimiles  of  the  marks  and  cuttings  found  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  monument.  When  I  had  finished  my  work  I 
joined  him ;  and  very  soon  became  convinced  that  none  of  the 
marks  were  ever  intended  to  form  parts  of  inscriptions.  Most 
of  them  are  of  very  recent  date,  though  a  few  are  unquestion¬ 
ably  of  considerable  antiquity  ;  but  not  of  the  age  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  itself.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  same  characters 
are  found  repeated  in  different  places,  and  in  different  connec¬ 
tions,  and  are  arranged  as  if  intended  to  represent  words.  But 
still  the  total  want  of  order  or  regularity,  combined  with  the 
fact  that  they  are  all  within  the  reach  of  those  standing  on  the 
base  —  that  up  so  far,  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  them, 
while  above  the  reach  of  man  not  a  single  mark  of  any  kind 
can^  be  seen  —  this,  T  say,  is  ample  evidence  that  all  these 
scratches  are  the  work  of  peasants,  shepherds,  or  idle  Arabs. 
The  Arabs  are  a  curious  race  in  this  respect ;  if  they  see  a  heap 
of  stones  they  will  asluredly  put  one  on  the  top  of  it ;  if  they 
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see  a  number  of  rags  tied  to  an  old  tree,  they  will  not  pass  till 
one  has  been  separated  from  their  own  stock,  and  hung  up  among 
its  brethren;  and  I  presume  it  is  the  very  same  reasons  that 
prompt  them  to  make  these  marks.  If  you  ask  them  why  they 
do  these  things,  their  answer  will  always  be  something  like  the 
following:  “Perhaps  it’s  a  Wely;  or  perhaps  it’s  a  blessing;  I 
don’t  know ;  but  there  must  be  good  in  it  or  nobody  would  do  it” 

That  there  were  once  inscriptions  on  this  monument  I  have 
little  doubt  It  is  not  at.  all  probable  that  such  a  structure  would 
be  erected  without  some  inscribed  record  of  its  object  or  age. 
A  minute  examination  of  the  fallen  stones  might  amply  repay 
the  trouble  and  expense,  by  bringing  to  light  some  incident  or 
epoch  in  the  history  of  this  land.  The  bas-reliefs  on  the  three 
sides  which  still  remain  standing,  are  better  executed  than  I 
had  expected  to  find  them.  Trae,  they  have  not  the  freedom 
and  boldness  of  Grecian  or  Roman  sculpture ;  yet  they  are  far 
superior  to  many  of  those  that  have  been  brought  forth  by  Lay- 
ard  from  the  fallen  palaces  of  Nineveh.  On  one  side  is  repre¬ 
sented  an  elephant  standing  in  the  centre,  with  a  bear  rampant, 
aikis  dancing,  in  front ;  while  a  bull  is  apparently  about  to  chaise 
him  from  behind.  On  another  side  are  two  stags  with  lai^e 
horns,  one  standing,  and  the  other  couchant,  as  heralds  would 
say.  On  the  third  side  is  a  wild  boar  attacked  by  two  dogs ; 
two  huge  spears  appear  sticking  in  his  sides.  The  monument 
stands  on  a  pedestal  composed  of  three  layers  of  basalt,  retreat¬ 
ing  like  steps,  each  layer  about  two  feet  high.  It  is  divided  into 
three  stories  —  one  being  a  cube  of  solid  masonry  29|  feet  in 
the  side,  and  about  26  feet  high,  with  pilasters  at  the  corners 
supporting  a  plain  cornice.  The  bas-reliefs  are  on  the  upper 
part  of  this  story.  The  second  story  is  rather  smaller,  and  has 
two  pilasters  on  each  side,  besides  those  at  the  angles.  The 
third  is  a  pyramid.  In  the  whole  are  forty  layers  of  stones ;  and 
each  being  about  two  feet  high,  the  height  of  the  structivre  is 
about  eighty  feet. 

Such  is  the  monument  of  Hurmfil  as  it  now  stands  in  the 
midst  of  this  desert  plain.  Its  origin  and  its  history  I  leave  to 
antiquarians,  without  even  venturing  a  guess  as  to  either. 

At  12.20  we  were  again  in  the  saddle,  and  turned  our  horses’ 
heads  to  Jusy,  whose  towers  we  could  see  far  away  across  the 
arid  plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  We  had  been  warned 
to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  ’Omur,  a  powerful  and  warlike 
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tribe  of  Arabs,  that  had  lately  pitched  their  tents  among  the 
mountains  south  of  Ka’a  and  Jusy;  but,  as  we  now  saw  the 
vast  plain  clear  before  us,  and  were  besides  well  mounted, 
we  resolved  to  neglect  warnings,  and  visit  this  ancient  city. 
We  at  first  leaned  a  little  to  the  right,  to  avoid  a  stony  basalt 
Tell;  but,  after  passing  it,  rode  straight  to  our  destination. 
Nothing  could  be  imagined  more  dreary  and  desolate  than  this 
undulating  plain  around  the  Kamu’a.  Fragments  of  basalt, 
limestone  and  flint  are  thickly  strewn  over  it;  and  the  whole 
appears  as  if  it  had  been  exposed  for  years  to  the  action  of 
intense  heat  The  stunted  shrubs  look  as  if  they  were  charred, 
and  there  is  now  no  sign  of  other  vegetation.  Yet  1  have  no 
doubt,  that  in  early  spring  it  would  present  another  aspect,  after 
being  watered  by  the  winter  rains.  It  is  the  scorching  rays  of 
the  sun  acting  upon  the  black  basalt  strata,  that  give  it  its  pres* 
ent  blasted  look.  There  was  no  path,  and  we  found  it  dreary 
enough  marching  over  these  broad  fields  of  stones. 

At  1.10  we  had  the  village  of  Ka’a  about  half  an  hour  on  our 
right  There  is  a  large  building  like  an  ancient  fortress,  a  short 
distance  below  it  It  may,  however,  have  been  one  of  those 
great  Khans  which  we  find,  now  in  ruins,  on  all  the  principal 
thoroughfares  of  Syria.  In  twenty-five  minutes  more  we  crossed 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  great  canal  that  is  led  from  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  Lebweh ;  there  was  now  no  water  in  it ;  but  there  were 
evidences  that  it  had  only  been  conducted  in  some  other  course 
a  few  hours  previously.  A  few  minutes  after,  we  entered  a 
tract  of  fine  soil,  well  cultivated  and  abundantly  watered.  The 
change  was  as  sudden  as  it  was  remarkable,  from  the  desert  we 
had  just  left  behind.  The  border  was  as  clearly  marked  as  a 
sea  line ;  on  the  one  side  the  arid  flinty  plain,  on  the  other  the 
rich  alluvial  soil.  Is  this  a  natural  distinction,  or  is  it  the  result 
of  cultivation  ?  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  partly  owing  to  both. 
This  fertile  tract  continued  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  when 
the  blasted  stony  plain  again  commences.  At  2.45  we  had  on 
our  left  a  small  ruined  village,  and  at  three  o’clock  reached  Jusy. 

As  we  reached  the  spot  where  we  were  persuaded  the  ruins 
stood,  we  felt  disappointed  and  surprised  to  observe  only  one  or 
two  diminutive  towers ;  but,  on  advancing  a  few  hundred  yards 
further,  we  found  that  the  rest  had  been  concealed  by  their  posi¬ 
tion.  A  shallow  Wady  here  descends  from  the  mountains,  and 
in  this  stood  the  ancient  city.  The  ruins  of  Jusy  are  situated 
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about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  base  of  Antilebanon.  The 
western  ridge  of  these  mountains  is  cut  through  by  a  deep 
ravine  just  above  the  village  of  Kft’a ;  and  from  it  to  another 
above  Jfisy  they  retreat  a  little,  forming  a  kind  of  bosom.  Be¬ 
yond  the  latter  place,  they  run  out  somewhat  further  into  the 
plain;  and  thus  these  ruins,  as  seen  from  the  Tell  at  lUs« 
appeared  in  a  line  with  the  base  of  the  mountains.  Seldom 
have  I  seen  a  place  so  completely  desolate ;  and  never  have  1 
seen  ruins  of  such  extent  so  totally  deyoid  of  interest-  Their 
present  desolation  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  want  of  water.  The 
city  was  supplied  wholly  by  reservoirs  in  the  form  of  large  wells 
with  small  circular  openings.  Great  numbers  of  these  are  found 
among  the  ruins  and  in  the  plain  around.  They  were  filled  by 
the  winter  rains,  or  perhaps  by  the  streams  from  the  mountains 
during  the  rainy  season.  The  ruins  are,  as  nearly  as  I  could 
estimate,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference.  There 
are  no  signs  now  remaining  of  architectural  beauty,  or  great 
wealth.  The  principal  building  is  a  square  castle  132  yards  on 
each  side,  having  flanking  towers  at  the  angles.  One  of  the 
gates  is  still  standing ;  it  is  low,' and  has  a  square  top ;  the  whole 
is  surrounded  by  a  deep  moulding.  The  walls  are  built  of  large 
stones,  and  the  workmanship  appears  to  be  of  the  later  Homan 
period.  It  resembles  in  form  and  design  the  citadel  or  castle  1 
had  formerly  seen  at  the  ruined  city  near  Maksfira,  on  the  plain 
of  Damascus ;  but  the  workmanship  is  inferior,  and  there  are  in 
it  no  remains  of  columns.  Four  square  towers,  of  much  inferior 
workmanship  and  later  date,  are  the  only  other  buildings  that 
remain.  Over  the  doorway  of  one  of  the  latter  there  is  a  cross 
in  relief.  Large  heaps  of  rubbish  appear  on  every  side,  com¬ 
posed  of  hewn  stones  and  the  debris  of  fallen  buildings.  The 
foundations  of  large  houses,  and  even  the  lines  of  the  ancient 
rectangular  streets,  can  in  places  be  traced ;  but  it  appears  as  if 
the  stones  had  been  removed  for  the  construction  of  some  other 
places ;  probably  of  the  extensive  structures  of  the  modem  Jdsy^ 
•These  mins  are  called  old  Jusy,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
other. 

The  question  naturally  arises :  Can  these  mins  be  identified? 
The  name  at  present  given  to  it  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Abul- 
feda ;  and  must  also  have  been  applied  to  it  considerably  before 
his  period.  There  was  then  not  only  a  town  or  village,  but  a 
district  of  that  name.  This  district  would  appear  from  him  to 
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have  been  north  of  Salemlyeh,  as  he  thus  writes :  **  The  district 
of  J&sieh,  and  the  district  of  Salemiyeh,  and  the  district  of  Leb> 
anon,  even  until  it  extends  to  the  district  of  Kfistdl,  between 
Hums  and  Damascus.”  This,  however,  must  be  a  mistake,  for 
in  another  place  he  remarks  that  the  monument  of  HurmQl  and 
the  ’Ain  of  the  ’Asy  are  between  Jdsieh  and  Bas.  (Tab.  Syr. 
p.  27  and  150.)  1  am  rather  of  opinion,  however,  that  Abulfeda 

makes  reference  to  the  modem  Jusy,  and  not  to  these  ruins. 
There  are  here  no  marks  of  this  city  having  been  inhabited  by 
Mohammedans,  or  since  their  conquest  of  Syria.  There  is  not 
a  vestige  of  Saracene  architecture  in  the  place.  There  is  not  a 
mosk,  nor  a  minaret,  nor  a  pl8u^e  for  prayer ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  that  had  there  ever  been  any,  they  would  have  been 
spared  until  at  least  all  others  had  been  completely  destroyed. 
The  modern  Jdsy  is  only  half  an  hour  distant,  and  in  it  are 
important  buildings  which  appeared  to  me  from  the  place  where 
I  viewed  them,  to  be  of  Saracenic  origin  and  ancient  date. 
Here,  too,  is  a  large  mosk  and  a  noble  minaret  still  standing, 
though  the  place  is  deserted. 

This  is  a  city  such  as  might  be  erected  at  the  command  of 
some  monarch;  but  could  never  attain  importance  of  itself,  or 
from  the  advantages  of  its  position.  In  fact,  it  could  never  have 
existed  at  all,  except  during  the  period  when  this  land  was 
densely  populated.  It  has  no  supply  of  water ;  it  is  encompassed 
by  an  arid,  stony  and  desert  plain ;  while  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  a  few  miles  below,  are  most  eligible  sites  for  cities.  In 
this  respect,  then,  we  might  naturally  ascribe  its  origin  to  some 
of  those  Grecian  monarchs  of  Syria,  who  appear  to  have  had  a 
mania  for  architecture.  But  the  present  ruins  are  not  of  so  early 
a  date ;  and,  so  far  as  we  could  see,  there  is  not  a  single  inscrip* 
tion  among  them.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  is  the  Lao- 
dioea  Scabiosa  of  Ptolemy  (Geog.  VL  15),  or  the  ./foodixeta  tv 
vqi  Ai^avfp  of  the  ancient  coins,  and  referred  to  by  Strabo  as 
standing  near  or  at  the  northern  end  of  Antilebanon.  But  if  that 
Laodicea  was  identical  with  the  Laudicia  on  the  Itinerary  of 
Antonine,  as  I  think  it  was,  then  the  position  of  Jfisy  does  not 
at  all  agree  with  the  distances  there  given.  It  is  there  repre¬ 
sented  as  only  eighteen  miles  from  Hums  or  Emesa,  while  it  is 
shcty-four  from  Ba’albek  or  Heliopolis.  But,  from  a  careful  com¬ 
putation,  I  have  found  that  Jdsy  is  twenty-five  miles  from  Hums, 
and  only  about  thirty-seven  from  Ba’albek.  Therefore,  if  the 
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Itinerary  be  correct,  Jusy  cannot  be  identified  with  the  ancient 
Laodicea. 

From  this  place  I  took  the  following  bearings:  ZerrtVa  and 
Kuseir,  N.  5  E. ;  modem  Jflsy,  N.  9  W. ;  Ribleh,  N.  28  W. 

We  left  the  ruins  at  3.30,  and  at  four  o’clock  had  modern  Jfisy 
a  few  minutes  on  our  right.  Here  are  also  ruins  of  considerable 
extent.  A  tall  minaret  is  the  most  conspicuous  object  The 
soil  here  is  fertile,  and  the  canal  from  the  ’  Asy,  above  mentioned, 
could  easily  be  made  to  bring  abundant  water  for  irrigation ;  but 
the  Arabs  appear  determined  that  it  shall  remain  waste.  Ibra- 
liim  Pasha  built  it  up,  and  planted  in  it  a  little  colony  of  peas¬ 
ants;  but,  when  his  government  was  overthrown  by  western 
intervention,  and  the  wild  desert  hordes  no  longer  feared  his 
strong  hand,  Jusy  was  soon  laid  waste  again.  Last  year  a 
wealthy  Christian  of  Hums  farmed  it,  and  brought  a  little  colony 
from  SQdtid,  the  great  seat  of  the  Jacobites.  But  the  Arabs 
again  came  and  quarrelled  with  the  new  occupiers.  One  of  the 
former  was  killed,  and  the  villagers,  to  escape  a  bloody  revenge, 
were  forced  to  desert  their  newly  erected  homes.  Continuing 
our  course  across  a  fine  plain  we  reached  Ribleh  at  4.35. 

Ribleh  is  now  a  wretched  village  of  some  forty  houses,  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Orontes.  The  banks  of  the  river 
are  here  low,  and  a  plain  of  great  fertility  stretches  away  on 
every  side.  In  Ribleh,  the  only  remains  of  antiquity  are  the 
foundations  of  a  square  tower  constmcted  of  large  hewn  stones. 
The  Sheikh  informed  us,  however,  that  in  the  gardens  and  fields 
around,  the  traces  of  ancient  buildings  of  considerable  extent  are 
found  beneath  the  soil.  The  glory  of  Ribleh  is  gone ;  but  one 
can  still  see  that  a  more  suitable  situation  for  the  head  quarters 
of  a  large  army  could  nowhere  in  northern  Syria  be  selected. 
The  rich  plain,  the  salubrious  air,  the  abundant  winters,  and  the 
ready  access  by  easy  and  open  roads  to  every  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  all  show  that  the  kings  of  Babylon  and  Egypt,  whose  armies 
encamped  here,  were  well  acquainted  with  the  land,  and  per¬ 
fectly  capable  of  taking  advantage  of  its  resources. 

From  Ribleh,  Tell  Neby  Mindan  bears  N.  5  W.  This  bearing 
is  important  as  fixing  the  course  of  the  ’Asy.  El- Kuseir,  N.  33^ 
E. ;  Zerra’a,  S.  86  E.  The  ridge  of  Antilebanon  gradually  de¬ 
creases  in  altitude  beyond  Jfisy ;  but  before  it  terminates  there 
is  a  very  singular  pass,  which  cuts  off  its  northern  end,  leaving  a 
group  of  hills  about  an  hour  in  length  completely  isolated.  The 
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road  through  this  pass  is  in  a  line  with  Kibleh,  and  bears  S.  78 
E.  This  road,  if  continued  in  a  straight  line,  would  pass  over 
the  plain  about  two  miles  north  of  Hasya.  The  mountains  of 
Lebanon  run  out  in  a  point  toward  the  lake,  and  their  termina* 
ticn  bears  from  hence  N.  35  W. 

Saturday,  Oct.  \6th.  We  started  this  morning  from  Ribleh  at 
6.7,  glad  to  effect  our  escape  from  the  myriads  of  fleas  that  had 
assailed  us  during  the  night.  The  king  of  the  fleas  is  said  to 
dwell  at  Tiberias ;  if  this  be  so,  he  must  also  have  a  summer 
residence  and  a  large  establishment  at  Ribleh.  Our  course  was 
now  north>east,  along  the  winding  banks  of  the  ’Asy.  A  busy 
pastoral  scene  here  presented  itself  to  our  view.  The  black 
tents  of  the  Arabs  lined  the  borders  of  the  stream.  Thousands 
of  sheep  and  goats.  Ailing  the  air  with  their  bleatings,  were  going 
forth  to  pasture;  each  flock  led  along  by  its  own  shepherd. 
They  followed  him,  for  they  knew  his  voice.  Vast  herds  of 
camels  had  already  wandered  off  to  some  distance ;  the  old  ones 
were  solemnly  browsing  amid  the  luxuriant  herbage,  while  the 
young  were  trying  to  convert  their  awkward  and  ungainly  mo* 
tions  into  something  like  play.  Feasants,  too,  were  seen  in  the 
fields  turning  up  the  soil  with  primitive*looking  ploughs,  and 
urging  on  their  teams  of  oxen  with  patriarchal  goads.  It  was 
just  such  a  scene  as  one  might  have  witnessed  in  the  same  spot 
three  thousand  years  ago.  It  was  such  pictures  as  these,  that 
the  prophets  of  God  were  familiar  with  in  ancient  days;  and 
from  such  they  drew  those  beautiful  and  striking  figures  we  now 
read  and  admire  in  their  writings. 

At  6.30  we  crossed  the  first  tributary  of  the  ’Asy,  by  a  deep 
and  difficult  ford.  This  stream  flows  from  a  fine  fountain  at  the 
village  of  Zerru  a,  three  quarters  of  an  hour  on  our  right.  It  runs 
across  the  flat  and  rich  plain  in  a  sluggish  course,  and  falls  into 
the  ’Asy  a  few  yards  below  the  ford.  The  ’Asy  here  turns  N. 
by  W.,  toward  the  high  Tell  called  Neby  Mindan.  Our  road 
was  in  a  straight  line  along  its  right  bank.  The  river  winds 
gracefully  through  the  plain,  and  is  lined  with  the  rankest*  vege¬ 
tation.  Hundreds  of  water  fowl  float  upon  its  surface,  or  stalk 
along  the  water’s  edge.  The  nimble  duck  and  melancholy  heron 
are  seen  at  almost  every  step ;  while  stately  storks  wander  over 
the  neighboring  fields.  At  seven  o’clock  we  had  the  large  vil¬ 
lage  of  Kuseir  half  an  hour  on  our  right,  in  the  mids^f  a  naked 
but  fertile  plain.  Fifteen  minutes  aRer>  I  observed  a  little  island 
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in  the  stream;  a  lai^e  mill  is  built  upon  it,  and  a  fine  bridge 
spans  the  right  channel.  At  8.13  we  passed  the  Tell  Neby  Min- 
dan;  it  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  about  fifteen 
minutes  from  our  road.  It  is  evidently  artificial,  and  resembles 
many  others  found  in  this  region,  and  in  the  various  plains  of 
Syria.  A  small  village  and  a  white-domed  Wely  stand  upon  its 
summit ;  and  I  could  plainly  see  extensive  ruins  scattered  along 
its  base.  I  was  anxious  to  visit  it,  but  the  desire  of  reaching 
Hums  at  an  early  hour  prevented  me.  I  had  been  informed  at 
the  village  of  Ribleh,  that  a  large  tributary  falls  into  the  Oron- 
tes  beside  this  Tell.  I  tried  to  distinguish  the  precise  point  of 
junction ;  but  was  not  able,  owing  to  the  reeds  and  tall  grass 
that  covered  the  banks  and  the  plain  around.  It  appeared, 
however,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  that  the  Tell  and  ruins 
occupy  the  angle  above  the  junction.  This  tributary  flows  from 
a  large  fountain  called  ’Ain  et-Tannur,  nearly  an  hour  distant 
from  the  Tell. 

After  a  delay  of  seven  minutes,  occupied  in  examining  the 
Tell  with  my  glass,  and  in  taking  bearings  of  Kuseir  (  S.  38  E.), 
and  Kul’at  el-Husn  (N.  38  W.)  which  I  had  seen  for  some  time 
on  the  brow  of  the  mountain  in  the  distance,  I  continued  my 
journey.  Five  minutes  afterward  we  had  on  our  left  the  small 
village  ArjCin ;  and  in  twenty  minutes  more  I  saw  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the.  river  a  considerable  village,  with  what  appeared 
to  1)0  ancient  ruins  around  it  I  got  its  name  from  an  Arab 
woman  whose  utterance  was  none  of  the  most  distinct,  but  I 
thought  it  was  Um  el- Adam.  About  ten  minutes  on  our  right  I 
now  noticed  a  very  singular  rectangular  mound,  hollow  in  the 
centre,  and  surrounded  by  a  dyke  of  earth  of  uniform  height 
along  the  sides,  but  elevated  at  the  corners.  It  struck  me  at 
once  as  being  an  ancient  entrenched  camp.  As  seen  from  the 
road,  it  appears  to  be  square,  with  the  sides  from  two  to  three 
hundred  yards  in  length.  At  8.45  I  saw  Kefr  Musa  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  and  opposite  to  it  a  smaller  village  in  ruins. 
At  8.57  we  reached  a  large  artificial  Tell  on  the  left  of  the 
road,  and  I  ascended  it  to  gain  a  view  of  the  southern  end  of  the 
lake  and  the  debouch4  of  the  river.  From  this  spot  the  line^  of 
our  route  from  Tell  Neby  Mindan  bore  S.  25  W. ;  the  upper  end 
of  the  lake  N.  33  W. ;  and  Hums  N.  55  E.  The  lake  was  now 
spread  out  before  me.  The  river  falls  into  it  at  its  south-west¬ 
ern  angle,  about  twenty-five  minutes  from  this  Tell.  The 
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castle  of  Husn  is  not  visible  from  this  place,  on  account  of  the 
swell  in  the  plain  beyond  the  lake.  Towards  the  west  appears 
a  broad  opening,  between  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  and  the 
Ansariyeh  range  ;  which  must  have  been  regarded  not  only  as  a 
conspicuous  landmark,  but  an  important  pass  in  every  age  of 
Syrian  history.  This  is  the  natural  outlet  of  the  great  plains 
of  Hums  and  Hamah. 

Descending  the  Tell  we  rode  at  a  quick  pace  after  our  ser¬ 
vants  along  the  beautiful  plain.  We  soon  overtook  them,  and 
at  9.20  reached  the  little  village  of  Kefr  'Ady.  The  margin  of 
the  lake  is  here  about  ten  minutes  distant ;  and  a  little  island, 
with  a  lofty  Tell  in  it,  lies  about  fifteen  minutes  from  the  shore. 
At  9.45  we  saw  on  our  left  a  high  artificial  mound  on  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  water;  and  ten  minutes  after  passed  a  little  to  the 
right  of  Shall  meriy eh  The  lake  was  now  close  to  the  road ;  but 
the  shore  being  greatly  indented,  the  distance  is  very  various. 
At  10.25  we  reached  the  small  village  of  Kuseib,  situated  on  a 
little  mound  whose  base  is  washed  by  the  waves.  Thus  far 
our  road  had  been  pretty  nearly  in  the  direction  of  Hums,  and 
from  this  place  the  main  road  runs  direct  over  the  swelling  plain 
to  the  city.  After  a  delay  of  ten  minutes  we  turned  to  the  left, 
round  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  lake,  where  we  had  the 
village  of  Kattineh  a  few  minutes  on  our  right,  and  beyond  it 
Mubarekeh.  In  fifteen  minutes  we  reached  a  lofty  Tell  close 
to  the  eastern  shore ;  and  from  its  summit  had  a  commanding 
view  of  the  lake,  and  the  country  round.  From  this  place  Tell 
Neby  Mindau  bears  S.  W. ;  the  island  S.  70  W.,  and  Hums  N. 
58  E.  The  whole  country  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  lake  is 
one  vast  plain,  thinly  inhabited,  but  of  great  fertility.  On  the 
north  side,  the  ground  rises  in  an  easy  swell.  It  seems  rugged 
and  covered  with  loose  stones,  all  of  tmp  rock.  The  trap  for¬ 
mation  also  extends  southward  to  near  the  base  of  Antilebanon. 

We  rode  hence  to  the  end  of  the  great  dam  at  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  lake,  which  is  only  a  few  minutes  distant.  We 
walked  along  its  summit  to  near  the  tower  at  the  opposite  side. 
This  is  unquestionably  a  work  of  high  antiquity,  and  was  in¬ 
tended  to  raise  the  water  of  the  river  to  such  an  elevation,  as 
would  enable  the  people  to  conduct  it  in  canals  over  the  plain 
around  Hiiijis,  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  Some  of  these 
canals  are  still  perfect  and  carry  the  water  to  the  gardens  and 
fields ;  but  the  greater  number  are  neglected  and  in  ruins.  The 
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embankment  is  from  four  to  five  hundred  yards  in  length ;  but 
in  no  place  exceeds  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in  height.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  built  and  rebuilt  almost  times  without  num¬ 
ber.  Specimens  of  the  workmanship  of  every  nation,  that  has 
in  its  period  ruled  over  these  plains,  may  here  be  seen ;  from 
the  proud  successors  of  Alexander,  and  the  enterprising  procu¬ 
rators  of  Rome,  down  to  the  petty  Pashas  of  modern  Turkey. 
A  small  half-ruined  tower  stands  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
dam ;  perhaps  intended  to  guard  it  against  the  wanton  aggres¬ 
sions  of  the  Arabs.  From  this  place  the  river  flows  through  a 
broad  but  shallow  vale  to  a  point  some  distance  north  of  Hums. 
Ten  minutes  below  the  dam,  on  the  left  bank,  is  the  little  vil¬ 
lage  of  Suddeh ;  and  farther  down  are  Hadideh  and  Rubeiyeh. 

At  11.30  we  again  mounted,  and  struck  across  the  plain 
through  fine  fields  to  the  main  road,  which  we  reached  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  This  road  is  excellent,  and  the  plain 
around  can  scarcely  be  surpassed  for  fertility.  At  twelve  o’clock 
we  saw  Nukeireh,  about  twenty  minutes  distant  on  our  right, 
and  beside  it  an  artificial  mound.  Half  an  hour  further  Kefr 
*Aya  stood  on  the  same  side  and  about  equally  distant.  In  a 
few  minutes  further  we  passed  close  to  a  lofty  Tell  on  the  left 
of  the  road ;  a  little  to  the  east  of  it  stands  the  small  village 
called  Wely  Bab  ’Omar.  At  1.15  we  entered  the  gate  of 
Hums. 

The  town  of  Hums  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  plain, 
that  extends  in  some  places  till  it  meets  the  horizon.  One  of 
my  first  spare  moments  daring  my  brief  stay  was  employed  in 
ascending  the  castle  hill,  and  examining  minutely  the  whole 
region  within  the  range  of  vision.  I  was  accompanied  by  a 
Greek  priest  called  Esa,  reputed  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
in  Hums,  and  Suliman  ’Awad,  a  ’member  of  the  ancient  Jaco¬ 
bite  church,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  whole  surrounding 
country,  and  noted  for  his  intelligence  and  veracity.  Adjusting 
my  compass  on  a  fragment  of  the  ancient  castle  wall,  I  now 
examined  in  succession  the  several  sections  of  the  country  in 
sight,  beginning  at  the  north.  On  this  side  the  plain  extends 
unbroken  to  a  group  of  four  hills,  the  two  centre  ones  of  which 
are  called  Kurun  Hamah,  the  Homs  of  Hamah.  The  valley 
between  them  in  which  the  town  is  built  bears  N.  13  E.  On 
the  road  to  it,  two  hours  and  a  half  distant,  is  a  Tell  with  ruins 
and  a  village  called  Biseh.  A  little  eastward  are  seen  the  blue 
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summits  of  a  far  distant  mountain  range,  where,  according  to 
Suliman,  are  many  villages,  the  houses  of  which  are  all  built 
of  stone,  similar  to  those  found  in  the  Hauran.  This  is  in  the 
district  of  Selemya,  or  Salemiyeh  as  it  is  written  by  Abulfeda. 
In  a  line  with  the  termination  of  this  range  eastward  is  the  village 
of  Deir  Ba’laba,  some  forty  minutes  distant,  N.  39  E.  Abrineh, 
about  an  hour  off,  bears  N.  17  E. ;  and  Zeidfin,  forty  minutes 
distant,  S.  80  E.  In  a  line  with  the  latter,  on  the  horizon,  begins 
a  range  of  hills  that  runs  away  to  the  south ;  they  are  called 
Jebel  esh- Shumariyeh.  Feiruzeh,  a  small  village  forty  minutes 
distant,  bears  S.  51  E. ;  and  Meskeny,  two  hours,  S.  16  E.  The 
Damascus  road  runs  in  nearly  a  straight  line  to  Hasya,  S.  4  W. ; 
it  has  only  a  slight  curve  to  the  west.  On  the  south-east  is 
seen  the  mountain  range  that  bounds  the  broad  valley  of  Kur- 
yetein ;  and  on  the  south  another  lower  range  crosses  the  plain 
between  Hasya  and  Kara,  running  eastward  toward  Sudiid.  The 
eastern  base  of  the  great  chain  of  Antilebanon  is  marked  by  a 
line  extending  S..7  W. ;  and  the  western,  by  one  ninning  S.  37 
W.  In  this  range  is  a  lofty  conical  peak,  about  two  hours  dis¬ 
tant  from  its  extremity,  which  forms  a  very  conspicuous  object 
from  every  part  of  this  plain ;  it  is  called  Jebel  Halimeh.  The 
monument  of  HurmQl  is  distinctly  seen  near  the  centre  of  the 
opening  into  the  Buka’a,  S.  42^  W.  Tell  Neby  Mindan  bears 
S.  52  W.  Between  Lebanon  and  the  Ansariyeh  mountains  is  a 
broad  plain ;  but  the  view  in  this  directhm  is  shut  in  by  the 
elevation  of  the  ground  westward  of  the  lake ;  so  that  even  the 
castle  of  el-Husn  cannot  be  seen.  The  lake  of  Hums,  or  of 
Kedes,  as  it  is  also  called,  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water.  Its  dimensions, 
however,  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  By  careful  bearings 
and  calculations  I  have  ascertained  that  its  extreme  length  is 
six  gec^raphical  miles  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  half  that 
number.  The  dam  is  six  miles  distant  from  Hums,  S.  W. 
This  lake  is  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  altogether  artificial,  and 
the  bed  of  the  stream  before  it  was  made  was  near  the  southern 
border.  Along  the  banks  of  the  river  opposite  the  town  are  the 
gardens  of  Hums,  celebrated  for  their  beauty  and  for  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  their  fniits. 

Such  was  the  wide  panorama  that  was  spread  out  before  me 
as  I  stood  amid  the  ruins  of  this  old  castle, —  an  unbroken  plain 
extending  for  many  hours  on  every  side,  without  a  hill  to  vary 
the  monotony,  and  without  a  single  tree  save  the  little  group  in 
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the  gardens  of  the  city.  The  villages  only  occur  at  long  inter¬ 
vals,  and  there  is  no  other  sign  of  human  habitation.  Turkish 
rapacity  and  misrule  have  contributed  to  depopulate  and  lay 
waste  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  Syria ;  and  the  few  inhabit¬ 
ants  that  still  remain  can  only  manage  to  drag  out  a  life  of 
poverty  and  toil,  by  paying  “black  mail”  to  Arab  chiefs  and 
exorbitant  taxes  to  Turkish  Pashas.  Almost  the  only  objects  of 
interest  in  an  antiquarian  point  of  view,  in  this  whole  region, 
are  the  artificial  mounds  that  meet  the  eye  in  every  direction ; 
but  which  are  found  in  greatest  number  along  the  banks  of  the 
'Asy.  They  are  regular  in  form,  generally  resembling  truncated 
cones ;  varying  in  height  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,  with  a  circumference  in  proportion.  The  sides  and  summits 
are  covered  with  loose  whitish  gravel,  like  the  debris  of  some 
vast  structure,  that  had  been  originally  made  up  of  bricks  and 
small  stones  united  by  cement.  These  mounds  are  also  found 
in  the  Buka’a  and  plain  of  Damascus.  Villages  either  inhabited 
or  in  ruins  are  generally  built  upon,  or  beside  them ;  and  foun¬ 
tains  or  large  wells  are  always  seen  near  those  that  are  at  a 
distance  from  the  river’s  bank.  In  every  respect  similar  to 
these  are  the  mounds  described  by  Layard  and  others  as  exist¬ 
ing  on  the  plains  of  the  ancient  Assyria;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  origin  of  them  all  may  be  traced  to  the  same  peo¬ 
ple.  At  the  Tell  es-Salahiyeh,  one  of  the  largest  of  these 
mounds  on  the  plains  of  Damascus,  1  found  an  Assyrian  bas- 
relief;  and,  at  a  place  where  its  side  had  been  in  part  carried 
away  by  the  waters  of  the  Barada,  the  layers  of  biick  are  still 
visible. 

The  mound  on  which  the  castle  of  Hums  stands  is  of  this 
character.  I  did  not  measure  it ;  but  estimated  its  diameter  at 
300  yards,  and  its  height  at  200  feet.  It  was  formerly  encom¬ 
passed  by  a  deep  ditch,  now  in  part  filled  up  with  rubbish  from 
the  town.  Its  sloping  sides  were  paved  with  small  square 
blocks  of  basalt,  forming  an  excellent  escarpment ;  portions  of 
this  still  remain,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  has  been  carried  ofi* 
to  pave  the  streets  of  the  town.  On  the  summit  of  the  searp 
was  a  lofty  rampart  or  wall  of  great  strength ;  the  facing  bein^ 
of  large  limestone  blocks,  and  the  centre,  rubble  embedded  in 
cement.  Not  a  fragment  of  the  castle  itself  now  remains. 
And  the  only  buildings  standing  are  a  few  portions  of  the  exte> 
rior  flanking  towers  on  the  northern  wall ;  these  are  principally 
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of  Saracenic  origin.  The  whole  summit  of  the  Tell  is  covered 
with  heaps  of  rubbish,  mixed  with  which  I  observed  several 
large  fragments  of  red  and  gray  granite  columns,  the  remains, 
no  doubt,  of  some  once  stately  temple.  Underneath  the  rubbish 
are  numerous  large  vaulted  chambers,  formerly  used  as  maga¬ 
zines  and  stores  for  the  garrison.  A  subterranean  passage 
seems  to  have  connected  the  castle  on  the  summit  with  the 
town  at  the  base  of  the  hill ;  it  is  now  in  a  great  measure  filled 
up,  but  the  priest  pointed  out  to  me  an  opening  at  the  foot  of 
the  mound  leading  into  it.  A  modem  Wely  with  a  white  dome 
stands  on  the  summit  of  the  Tell,  and  is  a  conspicuous  object 
for  many  miles  round. 

The  town  of  Hums  is  on  the  northern  side  of  the  castle.  It 
is  said  to  contain  20,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  7000  are  Chris¬ 
tians,  chiefly  of  the  Greek  church.  There  is  here  also  a  small 
community  of  the  ancient  Syrian  or  Jacobite  church.  These 
are  a  singular  and  interesting  people.  They  have  not  the 
cringing  subdued  look  of  the  other  Christians;  they  are  inde¬ 
pendent  in  spirit,  and  bold  and  resolute  in  their  conduct.  They 
are  all  originally  from  the  village  of  Sdd&d,  and  are  thence 
called  SfidOdiyeh.  Ninety  years  ago  not  a  single  Jacobite  was 
found  save  in  that  little  village ;  while  now  they  number 
6000  souls,  and  colonies  from  them  occupy  entirely  the  villages 
of  Zeidan,  Meskineh,  Feirfizy,  Furtaka  and  Kuseib;  and  others 
have  settled  in  Kuseir,  and  in  Hamah.  This  sect  is  thus 
rapidly  increasing,  while  almost  all  the  others  are  rapidly  dimin¬ 
ishing  ;  and  this  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  as  tljeir  homes  are 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  on  the  very  outskirts  of  civilization. 

Hums  is  one  of  the  cleanest  and  most  regular  towns  I  have 
seen  in  Syria.  The  streets  are  in  general  well  paved  with 
square  blocks  of  basalt ;  and  the  walls  of  the  houses  are  of  the 
same  material,  so  that  there  is  not  consequently  such  an  accu¬ 
mulation  of  mud  and  dust  as  is  found  in  Damascus.  No  build¬ 
ings  of  ancient  origin  are  now  standing ;  but  large  hewn  stones, 
and  fragments  of  columns  of  granite,  basalt,  and  limestone,  are 
seen  scattered  in  great  profusion  through  the  various  parts  of 
the  town,  and  testify  to  its  antiquity  and  former  architectural 
beauty.  Walls  of  modem  date  encompass  the  town,  with  the 
exception  of  the  side  next  the  castle,  but  they  are  only  fit  for 
lepeUing  a  sudden  incursion  of  wild  Arabs.  On  the  N.  W. 
side  of  the  town,  beside  the  barracks,  are  the  foundations  of 
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ancient  baths ;  and  here  I  observed  some  squares  of  fine  Mosaic 
pavement.  Hums  is  celebrated  among  the  Muslims  as  contain¬ 
ing  the  tombs  of  some  of  the  earliest  friends  and  companions  of 
their  prophet.  The  most  honored  of  these  is  that  of  the  renowned 
Khaled  ibn  el-Walid,  the  greatest  general  of  the  first  ages  of 
Islam.  I  saw  several'  fragments  of  Greek  inscriptions  in  the 
walls  and  various  parts  of  the  streets,  but  none  of  them  are  of 
any  historical  importance. 

It  was  our  wish  to  proceed  from  Hums  to  SudQd ;  but  this  dis¬ 
trict  being  constantly  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  plundering 
parties  from  the  Arab  tribes,  cannot  be  tra^jersed  in  safety  except 
with  a  strong  escort,  or  in  the  company  of  a  caravan.  It  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  no  caravan  left  during  our  allotted  time,  and  we  were, 
consequently,  obliged  to  return  to  Damascus  by  the  direct  route. 

Tuesday y  Oct.  18<//.  At  11.30  we  left  the  gate  of  Hums,  and 
skirting  the  castle  hill,  proceeded  along  the  great  caravan  road 
southward.  Our  friends  accompanied  us  for  some  distance,  and 
then  took  an  affectionate  farewell ;  uttering  many  prayers  for  our 
safety.  Near  the  city  the  plain  is  well  cultivated ;  but,  after  a  few 
miles,  cultivation  is  only  in  patches,  and  it  soon  disappears  alto¬ 
gether.  Here  is  a  rich  plain  reaching  to  the  horizon  eastward, 
and  many  miles  westward,  totally  desolate  and  forsaken.  The 
road  is  excellent  and  we  passed  over  it  at  a  rapid  pace ;  for  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen,  and  much  to  be  feared.  At  1.3  we  had 
on  our  left  the  small  village  of  Shinshar,  built  within  the  walls  of 
an  old  Khan.  The  inhabitants  can  thus  resist  sudden  incursions 
of  plundering  Arabs,  and  guard  their  flocks  from  thieves  by  night. 
At  2.7  we  reached  Shemsin,  another  old  caravansary  inhabited 
by  a  few  families.  The  people  came  out  around  us  here  with 
as  much  surprise  in  their  faces,  as  if  we  had  descended  from  the 
clouds.  The  idea  of  four  solitary  horsemen  thus  travelling  along 
such  a  road  at  such  a  time,  was  more  than  they  could  compre¬ 
hend.  From  this  place  I  saw  Hasya,  S.  5  £. ;  and  turning  to 
the  west  could  also  see  the  Tell  Neby  Mindan,  N.  85  W. ;  and 
the  castle  of  el-Husn.  Along  the  whole  eastern  horizon  the 
plain  now  spread  out  like  a  sea,  without  a  hill  or  mountain,  or 
solitary  object  to  break  the  naked  uniformity.  After  a  delay  of 
twelve  minutes  we  again  set  out,  and  at  2.50  had  the  first  swell 
of  Antilebanon  rising  out  of  the  plain  half  an  hour  on  our  right. 
Here  were  some  singular  looking  pits  near  the  road,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  made  by  the  Arabs,  as  hiding  places  in  which 
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to  lie  in  wait  for  travellers  and  small  caravans.  We  had  been 
warned  of  the  great  danger  we  were  exposed  to  in  travelling 
alone  along  this  dreary  and  unguarded  road ;  and  we  now  saw 
how  easily  a  plundering  band  of  Arabs  on  their  fleet  mares  could 
intercept  and  strip  us.  Just  as  we  crossed  a  gentle  swell,  we 
saw  a  party  of  horsemen  away  on  the  right  near  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  marching  at  a  quick  pace.  They  almost  immediately 
varied  their  course  and  turned  eastward,  as  if  about  to  cross  our 
path  or  intercept  us ;  but  they  were  still  so  distant  that  we  could 
neither  tell  their  number  nor  appearance.  After  a  few  minutes 
they  disappeared  in  a.little  Wady.  Seeing  an  isolated  tower  on 
the  road  in  front,  we  pressed  on  our  horses  to  reach  it,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  ere  the  party  should  come  up,  that  we  might  thus  have  a 
place  in  which  to  defend  ourselves  in  case  of  attack.  After  an 
anxious  half  hour  we  reached  at  last  the  brow  of  the  Wady ; 
but  we  looked  in  vain  for  our  supposed  foes.  In  a  few  minutes, 
however,  I  observed  a  single  horseman,  away  to  the  right  and 
considerably  behind  us ;  while  on  a  rising  ground  far  beyond,  the 
others  soon  appeared  going  up  the  mountain  side.  This  is  a 
land  where  every  man  fears  his  fellow.  These  were  no  doubt 
a  party  of  peasants  or  peaceful  village  elders  going  to  some 
place  in  the  plain  of  Hums ;  but  seeing  our  party  they  dreaded 
an  attack,  and  by  a  stratagem  escaped,  as  they  supposed,  immi¬ 
nent  danger.  We  crossed  the  Wady  and  reached  the  little  tower 
kt  four  o’clock.  Beside  it  is  a  reservoir,  near  which  is  a  stone 
with  a  long  and  beautiful  Arabic  inscription.  From  this  plac6 
we  looked  directly  through  the  singular  pass  in  the  mountain 
range  referred  to  above ;  a  straight  line,  therefore,  drawn  from 
hence  to  Bibleh  would  run  through  it  In  twenty-five  minutes 
more  we  rode  into  Hasya.  We  were  thus  only  four  hours  and 
forty-two  minutes  travelling;  but  this  represents  a  distance  of 
about  twenty  geographical  miles. 

Hasya  was  originally  one  of  those  great  Khtlns  that  are  found 
at  intervals  along  the  caravan  road  between  Damascus  and 
Aleppo.  When  it  became  ruinous,  huts  were  erected  within  its 
walls,  and  a  few  families  of  peasants  found  protection  here  while 
they  cultivated  a  portion  of  the  surrounding  plain.  A  fine  stream 
of  water,  collected  by  a  subterranean  canal,  was  formerly  brought 
to  it  from  the  eastward ;  but,  as  this  rendered  it  a  favorite  halting 
place  for  government  troops,  the  people  destroyed  the  canal  in 
order  to  be  freed  from  the  exactions  and  insolence  of  these 
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licensed  bandits.  They  now  suffer  severely  from  the  scarcity 
of  this  necessary  element,  and  yet  they  rejoice  that  thmr 
scheme  was  productive  of  the  desired  efiect  The  village  is 
now  the  residence  of  one  of  the  border  chiefs,  whp  are  em* 
ployed  by  government  to  protect  travellers  and  caravans,  and 
keep  in  check  the  wandering  Arabs ;  and  who  are  authorized  to 
maintain  a  competent  force  of  irregular  cavalry.  Muhammed 
es*Suidan,  the  present  Aga,  is  a  man  of  pleasing  manners  and 
considerable  information;  though  deficient  in  that  dignity  so 
generally  found  in  those  hereditary  chieftains.  He  received  us 
with  great  kindness  and  hospitality,  and  showed  an  intense 
anxiety  to  obtain  information  about  the  various  nations  of 
Europe,  their  extent,  population,  and  military  force.  We  hap* 
pened  to  have  with  ns  one  of  the  admirable  little  compendiums 
of  geography,  lately  published  at  the  Beirfit  mission  press ;  and 
we  presented  it  to  him.  He  seemed  greatly  pleased  with  the 
gift;  and  especially  with  the  facility  with  which  he  was  able  to 
obtain  the  information  he  desired  about  the  various  nations  and 
cities.  He  was  appointed  to  his  present  station  on  the  death  of 
his  uncle  Saleh  Aga,  about  two  years  and  a  half  ago.  The 
death  of  the  latter  was  a  feasful  tragedy ;  though  unfortunately 
such  are  too  often  enacted  in  this  unhappy  land.  Some  tribes 
of  the  Anezy  had  disputed  with  other  Arabs  from  the  northern 
part  of  Syria,  and  had  collected  a  large  force  to  war  against 
them.  Saleh  Aga  proceeded  to  their  encampment  with  an 
escort  of  only  thirty  men,  to  endeavor  to  maintain  peace. 
Owing  to  some  imprudence  on  the  part  of  his  retinue,  or  some 
old  feud  between  them  and  the  Arabs,  the  latter  surrounded 
them  with  a  body  of  twelve  hundred  horse,  and  feU  with  head* 
long  fury  on  the  devoted  little  band.  A  brief  but  feeble  resist* 
ance  was  made.  The  Aga  was  taken  alive  and  hanged  in  a 
few  minutes  after.  Twelve  of  his  men  were  killed  on  the 
spot ;  and  the  remainder  without  an  exception  left  wounded  and 
bleeding  on  the  plain.  The  Arabs  fled,  and  assistance  having 
come,  the  wounded  men  were  conveyed  to  Hasya,  where  in  the 
end  most  of  them  recovered.  From  those  very  men  I  had  a 
narrow  escape  only  about  a  week  before  the  occurrence  of  this 
bloody  scene;  having  been  a  prisoner  in  their  hands  for  two 
days  in  the  desert  near  Palmyra. 

The  Aga  expressed  his  surprise  that  we  had  come  alone  from 
Hums,  and  said  what  1  had  sometimes  heard  before:  **Yoa 
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English  regard  your  lives  and  property  as  of  little  value.” 
“  But  we  saw  no  Arabs,”  was  our  reply.  “  True  !  ”  he  answered, 
and  his  words  are  worthy  of  attention,  “  True !  and  you  might 
go  ten  times  in  perfect  safety,  and  the  eleventh  be  shot”  The 
road  he  informed  us  was  now  very  unsafe.  Two  large  tribes  of 
the  Wulid  ’Aly  had  lately  pitched  their  tents  around  the  copious 
fountains  of  Kuryetein;  and  the  ’Omur  were  in  the  northern 
defiles  of  Antilebanon.  He  had  received  private  information, 
he  told  us,  that  some  parties  of  these  intended  to  take 
advantage  of  the  present  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  and  inter¬ 
cept  passengers  and  caravans  on  the  road.  He  said  we  could 
not  go  alone  to  Kdra ;  but  as  a  caravan  was  to  proceed  in  a  few 
hours,  we  had  better  travel  in  company.  I  did  not  much  like 
this  arrangement,  as  it  would  prevent  me  from  getting  such  a 
view  of  the  country  as  1  wished  to  obtain ;  but  still  we  thought 
it  best  to  follow  his  advice. 

Hasya  is  situated  in  the  plain  about  half  an  hour  from  the 
base  of  the  mountains.  The  general  direction  of  the  main 
chain  of  Antilebanon  from  Hermon  upwards  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
N.  £.  The  termination  of  the  range  is  marked  by  a  line  run¬ 
ning  diagonally  to  its  course  from  north  to  south,  and  half  an 
hour  westward  of  Hasya.  The  breadth  of  the  mountains  being 
considerable  (about  two  hours)  and  the  range  being  thus  cut  off 
diagonally ;  the  end  toward  Hasya  resembles  in  consequence  ot 
this,  the  side  of  a  mountain  range,  and  a  long  triangular  point  is 
formed  with  its  apex  toward  the  north.  It  is  this  point  that  is 
intersected  by  the  gap  between  Hasya  and  Kibleh.  At  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  opposite  Hasya  are  two  small  villages  in  ruins. 
From  Hasya  to  Sfidfid  is  two  and  a  half  hours.  They  are  sep¬ 
arated  by  a  swell  in  the  plain,  which  is  the  continuation  of  a 
spur  that  runs  out  from  Antilebanon  near  the  village  of  Bureij. 
From  Stidad  to  Kuryetein  is  about  five  hours.  The  whole  dis¬ 
trict  northward  of  a  line  drawn  from  Bibleh  to  Kuryetein  is  one 
vast  plain,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see ;  while  that  southward  is 
intersected  by  long  parallel  ranges  of  mountains. 

At  8.50  P.  M.  our  servants  informed  us  the  horses  were  ready; 
so  bidding  adieu  to  our  kind  host  we  mounted  at  once.  We 
now  found  that  the  Aga  had  attached  three  of  his  horsemen 
to  us  as  a  guard,  with  instructions  to  keep  by  our  sides  till  we 
entered  Kara ;  and  not  on  any  account  to  leave  the  caravan. 
The  latter  we  found  had  been  gone  some  time.  Our  road  was 
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up  a  gentle  slope  in  a  direction  S.  6  E. ;  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  being  about  half  an  hour  on  our  right.  The  moon  was  full 
and  shining  gloriously  in  an  unclouded  sky,  so  that  I  was  able  to 
mark  angles  and  time  with  as  much  accuracy  as  during  the  day. 
The  general  features  of  the  country  were  also  clearly  seen ; 
and  the  only  difficulty  I  experienced  was  in  calculating  the  dis¬ 
tances  of  the  hills  and  mountains  we  saw  to  the  right  and  left. 
This  information,  however,  our  companions  were  fully  compe¬ 
tent  to  give.  In  an  hour  we  came  up  with  our  caravan,  consist¬ 
ing  of  about  seventy  animals,  camels,  mules  and  donkeys, 
accompanied  by  from  thirty  to  forty  men  mostly  armed  with 
muskets.  A  few  horsemen  were  likewise  attached  to  it  At 
10.20  we  had  on  our  right  an  old  ruined  tower;  and  here  the 
ground  became  more  broken  and  stony,  with  low  white  hills  at 
intervals.  We  here  also  changed  our  course  to  south  and  then 
to  S.  5  W. ;  and,  after  a  dreary  ride  of  nearly  two  hours  over  a 
rocky  plain,  we  reached  Bureij  at  12.10.  We  were  now  consid¬ 
erably  in  advance  of  the  caravan ;  and  our  guards  requested  us 
to  wait  till  it  came  up,  as  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  road 
was  still  before  us.  We  accordingly  sat  down  on  an  old-  sarco¬ 
phagus  beside  the  now  barred  gate.  This  village,  like  the 
others,  was  formerly  a  large  fortified  Khan,  within  whose  cmm- 
bling  walls  the  peasants  now  rest  in  security.  Only  a  few 
weeks  previously  their  flocks  had  been  wholly  carried  ofi’  by  a 
plundering  party  of  the  Anezy ;  but,  after  a  sharp  pursuit  by  the 
Aga  and  some  forty  of  his  followers,  the  robbers  were  overtaken, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  sheep  and  goats  recaptured.  From 
this  village  Sdd&d  is  visible. 

In  half  an  hour  the  caravan  came  up,  and  w'e  again  set  out, 
entering  almost  immediately  a  shallow  W’ady  between  low 
swelling  hills  of  white  limestone.  Passing  through  this  we 
skirted  (1.30)  the  western  side  of  a  lofty  conical  peak,  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  low  broken  range  that  runs  away  toward  ScidOd. 
Our  guards  enlivened  the  dreariness  of  our  ride  by  some  exciting 
tales  of  border  Warfare,  the  scenes  of  which  were  laid  in  the 
plain  that  now  opened  up  before  us;  and  just  at  this  spot  an 
incident  occurred,  which  we  for  a  few  moments  thought  would 
afibrd  ns  an  example  of  such  contests  as  our  companions  so 
graphically  described.  On  ascending  the  eminence  on  the  wes¬ 
tern  slope  of  the  hill,  we  observed,  at  once,  the  dark  outlines  of 
a  lai^e  party  appearing  in  front.  On  account  of  the  inequality 
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of  the  ground,  we  were  within  gun-shot  ere  we  recognized  them; 
it  was  at  once  evident  they  were  Ambs.  The  cry  was  sud¬ 
denly  raised,  “  Arabs !  Arabs  !  ”  and  in  a  moment  every  gun 
was  seized,  and  the  sharp  tick  of  the  locks  was  heard  on  every 
side.  We  were  in  front  and  our  guards  beside  us.  The  ad¬ 
vancing  party  was  challenged  but  returned  no  reply,  and  came 
on  at  a  quick  pace.  Again  we  cried,  “  Who  comes?”  and  our 
guards  presented  their  muskets ;  when  fortunately  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  a  friendly  ans'^er  was  returned,  or  a  volley  would  have 
been  poured  into  them.  They  turned  out  to  be  Arabs  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Hums  returning  from  Damascus. 

We  were  now  on  the  borders  of  a  little  plain  almost  com¬ 
pletely  encompassed  by  low  white  hills.  Close  on  our  right 
was  an  irregular  and  broken  ascent  leading  to  a  plateau,  that 
reaches  to  the  foot  of  the  main*  ridge  of  mountains.  To  the 
eastward  is  an  opening  through  which  the  plain  is  drained.  A 
group  of  little  Tells  with  shelving  gravelly  sides  rises  up  in 
front  of  the  line  of  road ;  and  we  were  obliged  to  turn  to  the 
right  a  little  to  avoid  it.  Skirting  their  base  we  came  at  2.20  to 
a  fine  grassy  meadow  with  two  little  fountains  bubbling  up  in 
the  centre  of  it.  This  place  is  called  ’Ayun  el-’Alak ;  there  are 
no  ruins  near  it,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain.  On  the  south  of 
the  fountain  is  a  low  swell  terminating  in  a  conical  hill,  on  the 
summit  of  which  stands  a  ruined  tower. 

This  spot  is  celebrated  as  a  resort  for  robbers.  Bands  of 
Arabs  come  here  mounted  on  their  fleetest  steeds,  and  remain 
quietly  seated  round  the  fountain  until  their  pickets  give  notice 
of  the  approach  of  a  caravan  or  band  of  travellers. ,  They  then 
bear  down  upon  their  expected  prey,  with  almost  the  swiftness 
of  eagles.  Except  fire-arms  are  abundant,  resistance  is  worse 
than  useless.  The  booty  is  seized ;  the  horses’  heads  turned 
eastward ;  and  these  noble  animals  soon  bear  them  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  pursuit.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  a 
few  well-directed  shots  turn  the  tide  of  battle.  The  Arabs 
never  carry  guns  themselves  on  these  occasions ;  the  spear  is 
their  only  weapon ;  and,  When  they  meet  with  a  determined 
band  armed  with  a  few  muskets,  they  will  rarely  risk  their  own 
lives  or  those  of  their  justly  prized  horses  in  a  contest  During 
the  present  summer  a  caravan  was  here  attacked  by  a  party  of 
about  thirty  BedaWin,  who  descended  from  a  little  valley  on  the 
north  of  the  plain  And  dashed  upon  theuf  rear.  As  some  time 
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elapsed  ere  the  Arabs  came  up,  hasty  preparations  were  made 
for  defence ;  and,  as  one  was  attempting  to  lead  off  some  cam¬ 
els,  a  well-directed  shot  killed  his  mare.  Stung  to  madness  by 
such  resistance  from  a  small  band,  they  spurred  their  horses 
among  the  loaded  animals  and  endeavored  to  spear  their  con¬ 
ductors  ;  but  just  then  a  small  party  of  the  Aga’s  irregular  horse 
was  seen  surmounting  the  hill.  The  Bedawin  fled  at  once ; 
but  another  shot  disabled  one  of  their  horses ;  and  this,  with  the 
two  dismounted  men,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
The  captured  Arabs  seemed  more  concerned  about  their  animals 
than  themselves.  They  were  taken  to  Hasya,  the  wounded 
mare  being  led  gently  along  by  its  owner  who  refused  to  leave 
its  side.  That  night  he  insisted  on  being  left  with  it;  and 
it  was  observed  that  he  took  ofi*  his  cloak,  and  covered  with  it 
his  prized  steed ;  while  he  tore  up  his  shirt,  Ais  only  other  gar- 
merit,  and  bandaged  with  the  fragments  the  wounded  limb. 

After  a  short  delay  we  again  set  out  There  was  nothing 
now  to  fear ;  and  so  we  rode  on  at  a  quick  pace ;  and  crossing 
the  rising  ground,  turned  to  the  right  a-ud  reached  Kara  in  forty 
minutes.  Kara  is  a  large  village,  with  two  spacious  and  well 
built  Kh&ns.  The  country  around  is  a  stony  undulating  plain, 
white  and  barren-looking;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
gardens  by  the  side  of  the  stream  on  the  south,  the  whole  is 
bleak  and  uninteresting.  Kara  1  have  ascertained  to  be  about 
eighteen  geographical  miles  due  south  of  Hasya. 

Here  we  dismissed  our  guards,  and  accompanied  by  a  single 
Kurdish  horseman,  who  had  requested  permission  to  join  our 
party,  we  mounted,  after  half  an  hour’s  rest,  and  set  out  for 
Nebk.  The  road  is  winding  for  the  first  hour  and  a  half,  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  In  three  quarters  of  an  hour  we 
saw,  on  our  left,  on  the  summit  of  a  little  hill,  a  ruined  tower. 
These  towers  seem  to  have  been  placed  thus  at  intervals  on 
commanding  stations  to  serve  as  watch  towers.  We  now  turned 
to  the  left  through  an  opening  in  a  low  range  of  hills ;  and  after 
twenty  minutes  again  resumed  our  former  course.  We  could  at 
this  place  see  the  trees  of  Deir  ’ Atiyeh  about  half  an  hour  on 
our  left.  We  were  now  passing  through  a  plain,  in  great  part 
cultivated  and  perfectly  level.  As  we  rode  along  we  were  sur¬ 
prised  and  somewhat  alarmed  to  hear  repeated  discharges  of 
musketry  in  the  direction  of  the  last-named  village.  The  night 
was  far  advanced ;  and  we  could  not  imagine  any  cause  folr 
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such  firing,  except  an  encounter  between  the  villagers  and  the 
Arabs.  We  spurred  on  our  horses,  but  could  observe  that  the 
volleys  became  nearer,  and  also  more  regular  and  frequent. 
Ere  many  minutes,  the  sound  of  horses’  feet  was  heard  in  the 
distance ;  and  a  dark  figure  was  seen  approaching.  In  a  few 
seconds  a  cavalier  drew  up  at  gallop,  and  reigning  up  his  steed 
directly  in  our  path,  demanded  whence  we  came  Ere  we 
could  reply,  two  others  joined  him ;  and  we  could  observe  that 
they  all  had  their  arms  ready  for  attack.  Our  first  thought  was, 
that  they  were  some  Arabs,  who,  having  been  beaten  ofi*  from 
Deir  Atiyeh,  were  about  to  try  whether  fortune  would'  favor 
them  in  attacking  us.  We  soon  saw,  however,  by  the  fur  caps 
and  strange  accent,  that  they  were  not  Bedawin ;  but  our  anxiety 
was  not  much  lessened  by  this  discovery.  We  did  not  fear  the 
result  of  an  attack,  should  they  attempt  it,  for  in  numbers  we 
had  the  advantage,  as  well  as  in  arms.  But  the  Kurds,  as  we 
well  knew,  and  some  of  us  from  experience,  are  reckless  scoun* 
drels  ;  and  it  was  far  from  being  our  wish  to  be  forced  to  defend 
ourselves  against  them.  After  a  little  talk,  our  anxiety  was 
relieved  by  hearing  that  they  were  the  advance  guard  of  a 
troop  of  irregular  cavalry,  despatched  on  a  private  mission  by 
the  commander  in  chief  in  Damascus.  We  soon  after  learned 
what  this  mission  was ;  and  1  will  only  say  here,  that  in  base* 
ness  and  treachery  it  was  quite  characteristic  of  Turkish  policy 
in  Syria.  Like  most  of  such  schemes,  however,  it  proved  wholly 
fruitless.  At  six  o’clock  we  reached  the  gate  of  Nebk.  Having 
thus  been  in  the  saddle  nearly  all  night  and  part  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  day,  without  sleep  and  with  little  food,  we  felt  somewhat 
exhausted.  Beaching  the  Sheikh’s  house,  we  threw  ourselves 
on  the  floor  and  were  soon  fast  asleep. 

Wednestlay,  Oct.  1  ^th.  After  a  few  hours’  sleep  and  a  hasty 
breakfast,  I  went  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  on  the  northern  slope  of 
which  Nebk  is  built,  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Fiom  this  spot  1  was  enabled  to  connect  my  former 
observations  of  the  country  further  south,  with  those  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  tour ;  and  thus  to  complete  the  survey  of  the 
main  ridges  of  Antilebanon.  I  will  here  give  a  brief  summary 
of  the  result  of  my  observations.  These  minute  details  are  no 
doubt  wearisome ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  this  region  is 
little  known,  and,  ere  it  can  be  accurately  delineated  on  maps, 
it  must  be  minutely  described.  No  part  of  Syria  is  without 
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interest  In  every  district  Scripture  names  are  found ;  and  in 
every  town,  and  almost  every  village,  we  still  see  the  vestiges 
of  some  place,  whose  name  is  recorded  on  the  page  of  history. 

The  mountain  range  of  Ma’lula  sweeps  round  N.  by  W.  some 
distance  north  of  the  village  of  Yabrud;  and  runs  in  so  as  to 
join  the  foot  of  the  great  central  chain.  At  the  point  where 
it  curves,  it  is  broken  into  two  irregular  ridges,  and  in  the  valley 
between  them  is  the  village  of  Sihil.  The  scenery  round  it  is 
very  peculiar.  The  mountain  ridges  are  broken  into  a  series  of 
conical  peaks,  whose  steep  shelving  sides  are  covered  with 
white  gravel,  the  debris  of  limestone  rocks ;  and  the  summits 
crowned  with  cliffs  that  resemble  in  the  distance  the  crumbling 
ruins  of  ancient  castles.  From  the  point  where  the  curve  com¬ 
mences,  a  low  irregular  swell  runs  away  towards  the  north-east, 
forming  the  side  of  a  plateau  that  extends  to  the  foot  of  the 
great  chain.  Between  Sihil  and  Kara,  a  spur  strikes  out  east¬ 
ward  from  this  ascent,  dividing  the  lower  plain.  This  spur  ii 
low,  irregular,  and  almost  completely  barren.  On  the  east  of 
Nebk  is  a  lofty  line  of  bleak  mountains,  commencing,  as  for¬ 
merly  stated,  near  the  village  of  Kuteifeh,  and  dividing  the  plain 
of  Jerfid  from  that  of  ’Ain  et-Tineh  and  Nebk ;  it  runs  on  in  a 
course  about  N.  E.  between  Sfldfid  and  Kuryetein;  and,  aftei- 
wards  turning  eastward,  fotms  the  northern  wall  of  the  great 
plain  that  extends  from  the  latter  place  to  Tadmor.  The  follow¬ 
ing  bearings  were  taken  from  this  spot :  Deir  ’Atiyeh,  N.  30  E. ; 
Kara,  N.  6  E. ;  Sihil,  N.  76  W. ;  Yabrfid,  S.  67  W. ;  Kustul  and 
road  to  Damascus,  S.  25  W.  The  distance  of  Nebk  from  K4ra 
is  nine  miles. 

At  1.25  we  again  mounted  our  horses,  and,  passing  the  fine 
Kh4n,  rode  for  some  distance  along  the  banks  of  a  little  stream 
brought  by  a'  canal  from  the  plain  below  Yabrud.  On  every 
side  of  us  now  were  little  circular  structures,  built  of  small 
stones  and  mud,  resembling  sheep-pens.  Here  was  the  camp 
of  Ibrahim  Pasha  for  a  short  time  during  his  Syrian  campaign. 
On  our  left  was  a  low  and  bleak  line  of  white  hills,  a  spur  from 
the  Ma’lula  range  which  strikes  out  half  an  hour  south  of 
Yabrud.  A,fter  passing  through  extensive  vineyards  and  fields 
of  madder,  we  reached  Yabrud  at  2.52. 

Our  route  hence  to  Ma’lula  was  the  same  we  had  pursued 
last  year ;  and  we  rested  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  same  foun¬ 
tain  in  the  glen,  where  we  had  before  eaten  our  noonday  meal. 

58* 
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The  sun  had  set  and  the  short  twilight  of  this  eastern  land 
had  given  place  1o  the  gloom  of  night  when  we  knocked  at  the 
convent  gate  of  Ma’lula.  On  the  very  same  day  and  about  the 
same  hour,  we  knocked  here  twelve  months  ago.  On  the  19th 
of  October,  1852,  Mr.  Barnett  and  I  visited  this  place  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Mr.  Robson;  and  now,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1853, 
we  find  ourselves  here  again,  admitted  by  the  same  deacon,  and 
welcomed  by  the  same  jolly  old  friar.  The  same  servant  who 
then  accompanied  us,  was  with  us  now,  and  none  is  wanting  to 
complete  the  old  party,  save  Mr.  Robson.  He,  however,  was 
separated  from  us  by  broad  seas,  and  broader  lands;  having 
returned  on  a  visit  to  his  native  country. 

Thursday,  Oct.  '2Qth.  The  road  from  Ma’lula  to  Damascus,  by 
way  of  Saidanaya,  I  had  before  travelled.  That  by  way  of  Ku- 
teifeh  and  Adhr’a  I  had  also  passed  over ;  and  I  now  determined 
to  take  a  road  between  these  two ;  crossing  first  the  plain  of  ’Ain 
et-Tineh,  and  then  skirting  the  southern  extremity  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  range  that  divides  this  plain  from  that  of  Jerud,  pass  over 
the  Menin  range  into  the  Sahra. 

Descending  from  the  convent,  we  entered  the  gorge  on  the 
north  side.  This  sublime  pass  I  had  formerly  seen  from  the 
mountain  summit;  but  I  now  found  the  estimate  I  had  formed 
of  its  grandeur  was  far  short  of  the  reality.  At  first,  the  walls  of 
rock  on  each  side  are  low,  but  they  soon  increase  in  altitude 
until  they- attain  an  elevation  of  some  200  feet.  The  space 
between  the  clifis  is  in  many  places  not  more  than  three,  and 
seldom  exceeds  seven  feet.  The  sides  are  jagged  and  irregular, 
the  one  being  an  exact  impression  of  the  other ;  thus  showing 
that  in  former  times  the  mountain  was,  by  some  wondrous 
power,  rent  to  its  foundations,  and  in  this  way  opened  up.  About 
the  centre  of  the  pass,  a  huge  mass  of  rock  has  become  detached 
from  the  clifi*  overhead,  and  has  fallen  to  near  the  bottom ;  but 
ere  it  reached  it,  it  became  wedged,  and  thus  it  now  hangs 
threateningly  overhead  as  one  passes  underneath.  A  descent  of 
a  few  feet  more  would  have  entirely  blocked  up  the  passage. 
While  winding  through  the  narrow  defile,  I  could  scarce  refrain 
from  shuddering,  on  looking  upward  at  the  gradually  narrowing 
opening,  with  its  projecting  angles,  and  apparently  tottering 
summits.  Towards  the  lower  part  the  gap  expands ;  but  enor¬ 
mous  masses  of  rock  have  fallen  down,  and  almost  fill  up  the 
cavity.  On  emerging,  a  scene  of  considerable  beauty  and  gran- 
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deiir  suddenly  opens  in  front.  Close  on  the  left  is  the  pictu¬ 
resque  convent  of  St.  Theda,  built  almost  wholly  within  a  large 
natural  cave  or  fissure  in  the  precipice.  On  the  right  is  the 
village ;  its  houses  perched  on  the  steep  slope  at  the  foot  of  the 
high  ledge  on  which  the  upper  convent  stands ;  while  beyond 
rises  a  cliff  loftier  and  more  rugged  still,  whose  sides,  as  well  as 
those  of  all  the  others  around,  are  actually  honey-combed  with 
ancient  sepulchral  caves.  In  the  centre  is  a  sweet  vale,  clothed 
with  the  dark  green  foliage  of  the  walnut  and  mulberry ;  among 
which  broken  columns  and  crumbling  ruins  may  be  here  and 
there  seen.  A  tradition  exists,  that  this  place  was  called  Lao- 
dicea  in  ancient  times ;  and  the  superior  informed  us,  that  the 
upper  convent  was  1987  years  old!  On  being  asked  if  there 
had  been  a  convent  here  before  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  “  Of 
course,”  was  his  learned  reply. 

We  left  the  village  at  9  o’clock,  and  rode  down  the  vale  through 
beautiful  fields  and  orchards.  Passing  a  grove  of  very  ancient 
pistachio  trees,  we  reached  the  village  of  ’Ain  et-Tineh  at  9.32 ; 
our  course  having  been  S.  23  E.  This  vale  continues  in  the 
same  direction  to  the  pass  in  the  mountain  range,  through  which 
the  Aleppo  road  runs  to  the  plain  of  Kuteifeh.  The  inhabitants 
of  ’Ain  et-Tineh  are  now  all  Muslims ;  more  than  half  of  those 
in  Ma’lula  are  Muslims  also ;  and  the  whole  population  of  the 
little  village  of  Bukha.  Yet  they  all  speak  Syriac,  and  their 
forefathers  were,  some  two  centuries  ago,  members  of.the  ancient 
Syrian  church;  and,  though  they  have  embraced  the  faith  of 
Islam,  yet  the  peculiar  family  names  are  preserved,  and  their 
marriage  customs  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  communities  of 
Hums  and  S&dQd. 

On  leaving  the  village  we  turned  to  the  right  and  followed  a 
straight  course  across  the  plain,  S.  10  W.  There  is  here  much 
more  cultivated  land  than  I  had  formerly  thought.  At  10.28  we 
reached  a  strip  of  fine  land  running  along  the  base  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  range.  Turning  to  the  right  we  rode  down  the  little  plain 
in  a  straight  line  without  any  path,  S.  75  W.,  till  at  10.50  we 
reached  a  valley  between  a  little  group  of  hills  in  the  plain,  and 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  mountain  range  on  the  left.  Here 
resuming  our  former  course,  we  passed  the  end  of  the  mountains, 
among  orchards  of  fig-trees.  The  great  plain  of  Jerud  now 
opened  up  before  us  on  the  left ;  and  that  village  itself,  with  its 
extensive  salt  marsh,  was  clearly  seen  glittering  in  the  sun. 
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The  gardens  of  Ruhaibeh  and  Mu’addamiyeh  were  also  visible ; 
and  somewhat  nearer,  the  lofty  minaret  of  the  Kh4n  at  Kuteifeh. 
At  11.5  we  reached  a  small  village  called  Hileh,  of  which  I  had 
never  before  heard.  It  is  built  in  a  shallow  Wady  in  the  midst 
of  an  undulating  plain.  From  it  I  took  the  following  bearings : 
summit  of  Tiniyeh,  S.  22  E. ;  top  of  Jebel  Shurabin,  N.  87  W. 

After  a  delay  of  five  minutes,  we  continued  in  the  same  course 
over  a  rising  ground,  and  entered  in  ten  minutes  a  fertile  plain 
of  considerable  extent.  Turning  now  to  the  right,  S.  70  W.,  we 
followed  a  straight  road  over  the  plain,  and  then  passing  some 
low  chalky  hills  we  reached  Hafir  at  12.20.  This  village  is  sit* 
uated  on  the  southern  slope  of  a  beautiful  and  well-watered 
vale.  The  dark  green  foliage  of  the  orchards  that  line  the  val¬ 
ley,  forms  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the 
swelling  hills  around.  The  water  runs  in  a  deep  Wady  towards 
the  rocky  ridge  on  the  east ;  but  I  could  see  no  opening  for  it  into 
the  Sahra.  From  hence  we  rode  in  a  course  about  S.  35  W., 
crossing  diagonally  a  little  valley  that  runs  up  the  centre  of  the 
Menin  range  from  the  parallel  of  Bedda  to  the  plain  at  Hileh. 
It  is  well  cultivated,  and  extensive  vineyards  cover  its  sides. 
At  one  o’clock  we  reached  the  brow  of  the  Menin  range,  over¬ 
looking  the  plain  of  Sahra.  From  this  point  we  saw  Saidanaya 
away  on  our  right,  N.  75  W. ;  while  before  us  the  eastern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Sahra  was  spread  out  like  a  map.  On  the  left,  beyond 
it,  rose  the  steep  and  naked  sides  of  Jebel  Tiniyeh.  Descending 
the  slope  diagonally,  we  reached  in  forty  minutes  the  little  vil¬ 
lage  of  Hafeiyer.  Beside  it  is  a  fine  fountain,  the  stream  from 
which  runs  down  a  narrow  valley,  to  the  iow  line  of  hills ;  these 
it  passes  by  a  deep  gorge,  and  enters  the  plain  of  Damascus. 
It  was  from  this  stream,  I  believe,  that  the  ancient  aqueduct, 
which  is  now  seen  along  the  southern  side  of  these  hills,  in  for¬ 
mer  times  derived  its  supply  of  water. 

Resuming  our  journey  at  1.48,  we  rode  along  a  fine  road  with 
cultivated  and  tolerably  fertile  ground  on  each  side.  Our  course 
was,  as  before,  S.  25  W. ;  but  in  twenty  minutes  we  began  to 
turn  gradually  to  the  left,  along  the  side  of  the  little  Wady  that  de¬ 
scends  from  Ma’runeh.  Following  its  course,  we  passed  through 
a  ridge  of  hills,  and  entered  a  valley  that  runs  up  the  centre  of 
this  lowest  range  to  the  foot  of  Tiniyeh.  Crossing  this  we 
entered  a  deep  and  wild  ravine,  the  sides  of  which  rise  up  steep 
and  rocky  on  the  right  and  left ;  and,  after  some  fifteen  minutes 
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winding,  emerged  once  more  on  the  plain  of  Damascus.  The 
old  aqueduct  is,  at  this  point,  nearly  perfect.  It  is  carried  across 
the  opening  of  this  Wady  on  an  embankment  of  hewn  stones ; 
two  fine  arches  spaniyng  the  central  part. 

We  now  turned  our  horses’  heads  to  the  city.  In  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  we  passed  the  fine  fountain  of  Kusair.  Our  way  now  led 
through  extensive  vineyards  to  the  large  village  of  Dfima,  which 
we  reached  at  3.50.  We  soon  after  struck  the  Aleppo  road,  and 
entered  the  gates  of  Damascus  at  six  o’clock. 

This,  I  fear,  is  the  last  journey  I  may  be  privileged  to  make 
for  a  long  season.  Since  my  return  I  have  been  almost  a  pris¬ 
oner  in  my  house.  When  I  venture  abroad,  I  am  assailed  with 
insult  and  threats  by  the  fanatical  Muslims.  The  aggressions 
of  Russia  have  roused  their  ancient  spirit  of  tyranny ;  and  it  will 
be  well  if  they  do  not  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  unofiending 
Christians  in  this  city.  We  consider  it  as  no  small  grievance, 
that,  while  English  fieets  are  contributing  to  support  the  Sultan 
on  his  tottering  throne,  English  subjects  should  be  exposed  to 
the  grossest  abuse  in  the  streets  of  one  of  his  principal  cities. 

Ihmascus,  December  2ith,  1853. 


ARTICLE  II. 

OUR  SAVIOUR’S  DISCOURSE  IN  THE  SYNAGOGUE  AT  CAPER¬ 
NAUM. 

By  E.  P.  Barrows,  Professor  at  Andover. 

Of  the  remarkable  discourse  addressed  by  our  Lord  to  the 
Jews  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum  (John  6:  25 — 65),  in  which 
he  exhibits  himself  in  his  personality  as  **  the  living  bread  which 
came  down  from  heaven,”  and  teaches  that  eternal  life  is  to  be 
received  only  by  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood,  the 
words  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Corinthians :  “  The  natural  man 
receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  for  they  are  fool¬ 
ishness  unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are 
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spiritually  discerned/’^  hold  good  in  a  preeminent  sense.  In 
their  interpretation,  everything  depends  on  a  true  apprehension 
of  Christ’s  person  and  office,  and  the  relation  which  believers 
hold  to  him.  If  any  man  be  right  here,  his  eye  is  single,  and,  as 
he  reads,  his  whole  body  will  be  full  of  light  But  if  he  have  a 
wrong  view  of  Christ’s  character  and  the  work  of  redemptimi 
committed  to  him  by  the  Father,  his  eye  is  evil,  and  his  whole 
body  will  be  full  of  darkness.  Mere  learning  and  genius  will 
avail  but  little  fur  the  apprehension  of  a  passage  that  has  to  do 
throughout  with  the  inward  spiritual  relation  that  subsists  be* 
tween  the  Redeemer  and  his  disciples.  The  first  and  main 
question  must  be :  Who  is  Christ,  and  what  is  his  office  ?  It 
will  not  be  inappropriate,  therefore,  in  attempting  an  exposition 
of  the  passage  under  consideration,  to  discuss  this  question  some¬ 
what  at  large.  We,  accordingly,  divide  the  present  Article  into 
two  parts :  the  discussion  of  the  ground-idea  that  underlies  the 
whole  passage,  which  can  be  no  other  than  the  ground-idea  of 
Christ’s  person  and  office;  and  the  exposition  of  the  passage 
itself. 

L  Our  Lord’s  Person  and  Office  in  their  Relation  to 

THE  Believer. 

“  Whom  do  men  say  that  I,  the  Son  of  man,  am?”*  This  is 
the  question  which  Jesus  proposed  to  his  disciples  in  the  region 
of  Caesarea  Philippi.  The  answer  to  it  was  then,  and  will  ever 
remain,  the  great  problem  of  Christianity.  On  this-  occasion  the 
disciples  replied :  “  Some  say  that  thou  art  John  the  Baptist ; 
some  Elias;  and  others,  Jeremias,  or  one  of  the  prophets.”* 
Again  the  Lord  asked :  “  But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?  An^ 
Simon  Peter  answered  and  said.  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  living  God.”*  Our  Lord’s  reply  to  this  confession  of 
Peter :  “  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon,  Bar-jona ;  for  flesh  and  blood 
hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven,”  ‘  is  full  of  weighty  instruction.  It  teaches  us  that  our 
blessedness  depends  on  a  correct  apprehension  of  his  person  and 
office,  and  that  for  this  apprehension  we  need  a  heavenly  illumi¬ 
nation,  such  as  no  mere  human  instruction  can  give.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  apostles,  in  enumerating  the  various  opinions 
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concerning  Christ,  omitted  those  of  his  malignant  enemies  who 
said:  “  He  hath  a  devil,  and  is  mad,  why  hear  ye  him?”*  •*  He 
casteth  out  devils  through  Beelzebub,  the  chief  of  the  devils 
because  these  were  unworthy  of  notice,  having  their  foundation, 
not  in  any  rational  conviction,  but  only  in  hatred  and  prejudice. 
We  propose,  in  the  present  discussion,  to  imitate  their  example, 
confining  ourselves  to  those  views  of  Christ’s  person  and  office, 
which  are  maintained  by  such  as  acknowledge  him  to  be  a  true 
religious  teacher.  And,  that  we  may  not  proceed  at  random, 
but  according  to  some  fixed  rules  that  shall  conduct  us,  when 
faithfully  followed,  to  certain  results,  we  think  it  wise  to  state 
explicitly  at  the  outset  the  two  great  criterea  of  truth  in  diis 
investigation. 

JFirst.  The  true  view  of  Christ’s  person  and  office  will  Aar- 
momze  aU  the  diferent  statements  of  Scrvpture  respecting  him. 
We  do  not  mean  that  it  will  explain  all  that  is  mysterious  in  his 
nature  and  the  manner  of  our  receiving  redemption  through  him, 
but  that  it  will  agree  with  all  the  great  facts  pertaining  to  his 
character  and  work  which  the  word  of  God  sets  forth.  This 
rule  needs  no  demonstration,  for  it  has  its  foundation  in  the 
common  sense  of  mankind.  And  its  adequacy  will  be  manifest 
to  any  one  who  considers  how  numerous  and  how  diversified 
are  the  Scriptural  statements  respecting  both  Christ’s  person 
and  his  work.  The  traveller,  who  holds  in  his  hand  a  correct 
map  of  North  America,  with  a  full  description  of  its  various 
towns,  rivers,  and  ranges  of  mountains,  and  faithfully  uses  it, 
need  not  go  far  astray.  Certainly  he  will  not  mistake  the  road 
to  St.  Louis  for  that  to  New  Orleans,  nor  find  himself  in 
Charleston  in  endeavoring  to  reach  Halifax.  If  he  is  pursuing 
the  right  course,  it  will  be  certified  to  him  all  along  the  road  by 
numerous  agreements  between  what  he  finds  written  and  de¬ 
scribed  in  his  guide  and  what  he  sees  before  his  eyes.  But  if 
he  is  out  of  the  way,  everything  around  him  will  be  wrongs 
His  only  way  of  making  out  an  agreement  will  be  that  of  the 
perpetual  perversion  of  descriptions  and  falsification  of  dis< 
tances.  Throughout  his  whole  journey  he  must  put  miles  for 
furlongs,  and  furlongs  for  miles ;  convert  brick  walls  into  granite 
columns,  square  towers  into  lofty  spires,  and  level  plains  into 
rugged  mountains ;  and  this  only  to  arrive  at  last  where  he 
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would  not  Now  the  descriptions  which  the  Bible  gives  us  of 
Christ’s  person  and  office,  are  so  full  and  various,  and  they  view 
him  and  his  work  on  so  many  different  sides,  that  we  have  in 
them  an  adequate  guide  to  the  solution  of  the  great  question : 
“  Who  is  this  Son  of  man  ?  ”  The  right  view  will  be  in  con¬ 
stant  harmony  with  the  testimony  of  Scripture;  the  wrong 
view,  in  perpetual  disagreement  with  it,  leading,  as  the  certain 
result,  to  scepticism  in  respect  to  the  authority  of  the  record, 
and  forced  interpretations  of  its  contents. 

Secondly.  The  true  view  of  Christ’s  person  and  office  will 
satisfy  the  deep  spiritual  wants  of  the  soul.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
holy  Scriptures  offer  us  in  Christ  a  perfect  Saviour,  one  who  is 
able  to  meet  all  our  necessities  as  sinners,  and  is,  therefore, 
worthy  of  our  unlimited  confidence.  Their  constant  testimony 
concerning  Jesus  is,  that  “  he  is  able  to  save  them  to  the  utter¬ 
most  that  come  unto  God  by  him.”  ‘  If,  then,  we  adopt  a  view 
of  his  character  and  work  that  leaves  our  deepest  necessities 
unprovided  for,  we  want  no  other  proof  that  it  is  false ;  for  the 
Saviour  whom  God  has  provided  for  sinners,  will  surely  be  able 
to  meet  and  satisfy  all  their  wants. 

Taking  these  two  simple  rules  for  our  guidance,  let  us  exam¬ 
ine  some  of  the  views  that  have  been  held  respecting  Christ’s 
person  and  office. 

1.  The  lowest  of  these  views  is  that  which  recognizes  in 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  only  a  human  teaeher;  a  great  and  good 
teacher,  but  still  a  teacher  invested  with  no  Divine  authority, 
and  whose  doctrines  and  precepts  are  all  to  be  subjected  to  the 
crucible  of  human  reason,  and  received  or  rejected  accordingly. 
Of  this  view  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  it  is  in  open  contradiction 
to  our  Lord’s  own  declarations  concerning  himself,  and  that  it 
gives  us  no  sure  foundation  for  our  faith.  He  constantly 
affirmed  that  he  came  in  God’s  name  and  acted  by  his  authority. 
“  The  works  which  the  Father  hath  given  me  to  finish,  the  same 
works  that  1  do,  bear  witness  of  me  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me. 
And  the  Father  himself,  which  hath  sent  me,  hath  borne  wit¬ 
ness  of  me.”  *  “  He  that  believeth  on  me,  believeth  not  on  me, 
but  on  him  that  sent  me.  And  he  that  seeth  me,  seeth  him  that 
sent  me.” •  “I  have  not  spoken  of  myself ;  but  the  Father 
which  sent  me,  he  gave  me  a  commandment,  what  I  should 


^  Heb.  7: 29. 
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say,  and  what  I  should  speak.” '  These  words,  which  are  but 
specimens  of  our  Lord’s  constant  doctrine  concerning  his  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Father,  are  absolutely  conclusive.  They  prove  that, 
if  he  was  a  good  and  upright  man,  he  was  a  teacher  sent  from 
God,  and  commissioned  to  speak  and  act  in  his  name. 

2.  The  next  view  is  that  which  acknowledges  in  Christ  a 
teacher  sent  from  God,  but  still  only  a  teacher,  with  tw  Dimne 
nature,  and,  consequently,  in  no  proper  sense  a  Redeemer.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  view,  our  Lord’s  office  is  all  comprehended  in  the 
work  of  bearing  witness  to  the  truth,  first  by  his  doctrines,  sec¬ 
ondly,  by  his  example.  His  doctrine  was  a  bright  revelation  of 
truth;  his  life,  a  bright  example  of  conformity  to  truth;  his 
death,  the  seal  which  he  affixed  to  his  testimony  in  behalf  of 
the  truth ;  and  here  his  mission  ended. 

■  According  to  this  view,  the  relation  of  believers  to  Christ  is 
only  that  of  obedient  and  confiding  pupils  to  their  master.  He 
is  their  head  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Socrates  was  the  head 
of  his  followers,  the  only  difference  being  that  Christ  was  a 
more  perfect  teacher  than  Socrates.  The  union  between  Christ 
and  his  true  disciples,  upon  which  the  Scriptures  so  much 
insist,  and  which  they  describe  in  such  strong  terms,  is  reduced 
to  a  simple  moral  union  —  a  harmony  of  views  and  feelings  such 
as  exists  between  all  good  teachers  and  good  disciples.  Of  a 
proper  redemption  this  view  can  know  nothing,  for  it  acknowl¬ 
edges  neither  a  propitiation  for  sin  through  the  blood  of  Christ, 
nor  a  Divine  influence  [>roceeding  from  him  into  the  human  soul, 
which  quickens  its  moral  perceptions,  illuminates  it  in  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  itself,  renews  it  in  holiness,  and  thus 
restores  it  to  communion  with  God  and  makes  it  victorious  over 
sin.  '  Whatever  help  Christ  bestows  upon  his  disciples  in  the 
work  of  making  them  “  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints  in  light,”  is  exhausted  in  that  of  precept  and 
example. 

If  now  we  try  this  opinion  concerning  Christ’s  person  and  the 
relation  which  he  holds  to  his  followers,  by  the  two  canons  that 
have  been  laid  down,  we  shall  find  it  alike  condemned  by  both. 

First.  It  is  at  variance  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  which  constantly  represents  Christ  as  holding  to  his  dis¬ 
ciples  another,  and  a  far  higher  relation  than  that  of  a  mere 
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teacher  and  witness  for  the  truth.  How  utterly  irreconcilable  it 
is  with  our  Lord’s  discourse  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum^ 
will  he  shown  hereafter.  Not  to  insist  now  upon  the  very 
remarkable  view  which  this  discourse,  in  common  with  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  eucharist,  gives  of  the  relation  which  subsists 
between  Christ  and  his  followers,  and  which  has  ever  been  a 
stumbling-block  to  those  who  fail  to  recognize  in  him  a  Divine 
Redeemer,  there  are  many  other  representations  whose  depth 
and  fulness  of  meaning  cannot  possibly  be  exhausted  in  the 
simple  idea  of  a  teacher  and  pattern  of  holiness.  Thus  he 
describes  himself  as  opening  in  the  soul  a  fountain  of  living 
water.  “  Whosoever,”  says  he  to  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
“  drinketh  of  this  water,  shall  thirst  again :  but  whosoever  drink- 
eth  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him,  shall  never  thirst ;  but 
the  water  that  I  shall  give  him,  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of 
water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life.”  *  “  In  the  last  day, 
that  great  day  of  the  feast,  Jesus  stood  and  cried,  saying,  If  any 
man  thirst,  let  him  corrie  unto  me,  and  drink.  He  that  believeth 
on  me.  as  the  Scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow 
rivers  of  living  water.”  And  “this,”  the  Evangelist  adds, 
“  spake  he  of  the  Spirit  which  they  that  believe  on  him  should 
receive.”  ^  Again,  he  represents  himself  as  the  vine,  and  his 
disciples  as  the  branches  that  receive  from  him  all  their  life, 
nourishment  and  fruitfulness.  “  Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you. 
As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in  the 
vine,  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  me.  I  am  the  vine, 
ye  are  the  bmnches ;  he  that  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the 
same  bringeth  forth  much  fruit :  for  without  me  ye  can  do  noth¬ 
ing.  If  a  man  abide  not  in  me,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch,  and 
is  withered ;  and  men  gather  them,  and  cast  them  into  the  fire, 
and  they  arc  burned.”*  Once  more,  he  is  the  resurrection  and 
the  life.  “  1  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life :  he  that  believeth 
on  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live;  and  whosoever 
liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die.”  * 

Not  to  mention,  further,  those  numerous  passages  which 
represent  Christ  as  "having  given  his  life  a  ransom  for  sin ;  as 
being  invested  by  the  Father  with  all  power  in  heaven  and  in 
earth ;  and  as  appointed  by  him  to  be  the  final  Judge  of  all 
men,  let  any  one  seriously  weigh  the  import  of  these  declara- 

^  John  4;  13j  14.  *  John  7:  37 — 39.  *  John  15:  4—6.  *  John  11:  25,  26. 
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tions  of  Christ  concerning  himself  which  have  jngt  been  enu¬ 
merated,  and  he  must  feel  that  their  deep  meaning  cannot  be 
exhausted  in  the  simple  idea  of  a  teacher  and  witness  for  the 
truth.  This  will,  perhaps,  appear  more  clearly,  if  we  make  the 
supposition  that  such  language  should  be  employed  by  any 
merely  human  teacher.  Consider  the  incongruity,  not  to  say 
blasphemy,  of  declarations  like  these  proceeding  from  the  lips 
of  Tsaiah,  or  Peter,  or  Paul !  How  could  either  of  these  men, 
nay  more,  how  could  the  angel  Gabriel,  presume  to  say :  “  Who¬ 
soever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him,  shall  never 
thirst ;  but  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him,  shall  be  in  him  a 
well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life.”  “  If  any  man 
thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink.”  “  He  that  believeth  in 
me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live :  and  whosoever 
liveth  and  believeth  in  me,  shall  never  die.”  “  I  am  the  vine, 
ye  are  the  branches.  He  that  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the 
same  bringeth  forth  much  fruit :  for  without  me,  ye  can  do  noth¬ 
ing.”  These  words  were  manifestly  intended  to  convey  the 
idea  that  Ive  had  in  himself  unlimited  power  to  help  and  save, 
and  demanded  of  men  their  unlimited  confidence. 

But  for  the  possession  of  such  power,  demanding  of  men 
such  confidence,  there  must  be  an  adequate  ground ;  and  that 
ground  can  be  no  other  than  an  unlimited,  that  is  to  say,  a 
Divine  nature.  That  which  is  in  itself  finite  and  dependent, 
cannot  receive  and  exercise  an  unlimited  endowment,  and 
become  itself  the  centre  of  universal  dependence.  Here  we 
wish  neither  to  deny  nor  conceal  the  fact  that  the  Scriptures 
uniformly  represent  Christ  as  receiving  from  the  Father  his 
office  in  all  its  parts.  He  comes  into  the  world  not  of  himself* 
but  the  Father  sends  him,  and  his  doctrine  and  works  are  not 
his  own,  but  those  of  the  Father.  “  My  doctrine  is  not  mine, 
but  his  that  sent  me.  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak 
of  myself.”'  “I  have  not  spoken  of  myself;  but  the  Father 
which  sent  me,  he  gave  me  a  commandment,  what  I  should 
say,  and  what  I  should  speak.  And  I  know  that  his  command¬ 
ment  is  life  everlasting :  whatsoever  I  speak,  therefore,  even  as 
the  Father  said  unto  me,  so  I  speak.”*  “  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you.  The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself,*  but  what  he 


1  John  7:  16,  17.  *  John  12:  49,  50. 

*  iavtoS ;  “  suopte  arbitratn,”  of  hit  own  wiU,  in  contrast  with  what  he 
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seeth  the  Father  do ;  for  what  things  soever  he  doeth,  that  also 
doeth  the  Son  likewise.”  ^  Among  the  works  which  the  Father 
has  committed  to  him  to  do,  our  Lord  names,  in  immediate  con¬ 
nection,  those  of  raising  the  dead  and  judging  all  men.  “  As 
the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead,  and  quickeneth  them ;  even  so 
the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  will.  For  the  Father  judgeth  no 
man  ;  but  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son.”*  “  For 
as  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son 
to  have  life  in  himself ;  and  hath  given  him  authority  to  execute 
judgment  also,  because  he  is  the  Son  of  man.”  *  And,  finally, 
he  represents  himself  as  having  received  from  the  Father  “  all 
power  in  heaven  and  in  earth,”  ^  an  investiture  which  includes 
in  itself  all  the  particular  offices  above  enumerated. 

And  because  Christ  is  thus  sent  by  the  Father  with  a  com¬ 
mission  what  to  do  and  teach,  it  follows,  even  without  the  direct 
Scriptural  statement  of  the  fact,  that  he  is  subordinate  to  the 
Father,  since,  without  contradiction,  he  who  sends  is  greater 
than  he  who  is  sent.  The  attempt  to  explain  such  declarations 
of  our  Lord  as  the  following :  “  My  Father  is  greater  than  I,”  * 
on  the  simple  ground  of  his  humanity,  would  be,  in  our  appre¬ 
hension,  entirely  unsatisfactory;  for  his  subordination  to  the 
Father,  as  the  receiver  to  the  giver,  extends  to  those  offices  that 
are  manifestly  above  the  capacity  of  a  finite  nature.  Of  that 
subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  which  runs  through  all 
the  Scriptural  representations  concerning  him,  we  have  no  new 
explanation  to  give ;  for  we  regard  the  old  explanation,  that  of 
official  investiture,  as  abundantly  sufficient.  The  Son  receives 
from  the  Father  his  mediatorial  office  in  all  its  parts ;  *  he  acts 
under  him,  and  by  his  authority,  and  is  thus  less  than  the  Father, 
not  merely  as  “  the  man  Christ  Jesus,”  but  also  as  “  God  mani¬ 
fest  in  the  flesh.”  But  the  question  still  remains :  How  can  any 

does  in  accordance  with  the  Father's  will,  and  by  his  authority.  The  words  do 
not  mean,  as  we  shall  presently  sec,  that  the  Son  can  do  nothing  by  Tirtue  of  a 
power  that  resides  in  himself  and  is  properly  his  own. 

1  John  5:  19.  »  John  5:  21,  22.  »  John  5:  26,  27. 

Matt.  28:  18.  «  John  14:  28. 

^  It  is  not  to  the  eternal  Word  that  “  w'as  in  the  beginning  with  God,”  and 
“  was  God,”  that  the  mediatorship  between  God  and  man  pertains ;  but  to  this 
Word  made  flesh.”  Our  Lord’s  divine  nature  had  no  beginning,  and  could  not 
possibly  be  a  subject  of  divine  constitution.  But  his  mediatorial  office  as  “  the 
man  Christ  Jesus”  had  a  beginning.  He  received  it  of  the  Father  when  he 
“  come  forth  from  the  Father,  and  came  into  the  world.” 
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but  a  Divine  being  receive  the  office  which  the  Father  commits 
to  the  Son  ? 

“  The  Father  judgeth  no  man ;  but  hath  committed  all  judg¬ 
ment  unto  the  Son.”  The  office,  then,  which  the  Son  holds,  as 
the  judge  of  all  men,  is  not  one  which  he  has  of  himself,  but  one 
which  has  been  committed  to  him  by  the  Father.  He  exercises 
it,  not  in  his  own  name^  but  in  that  of  the  Father,  and  under  his 
authority.  But  the  office  of  judging  “  the  quick  and  the  dead,” 
judging  them  for  the  puriiose  of  determining  their  destiny  for 
eternity,  implies  the  original  capacity  to  search  the  hearts  of  ail 
men.  Accordingly  the  Lord  Jesus  claims  for  himself,  along  with 
the  power  of  life  and  death,  this  attribute :  “  And  I  will  kill  her 
children  with  d^ath ;  and  all  the  churches  shall  know  that  I  am 
he  which  searcheth  the  reins  and  hearts ;  and  I  will  give  unto 
every  one  of  you  according  to  your  works.” '  But  the  capacity 
of  searching  the  secrets  of  the  heart ;  not  some  particular  secret 
of  a  particular  heart,  but  all  the  secrets  of  all  hearts ;  is,  if  any 
other.  Divine  and  incommunicable. 

Again :  **  As  the  Father  hath  life  in  liimself,  so  hath  he  given  to 
the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself,”  “  And,  in  accordance  with  this 
gift,  "  As  the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead  and  quickeneth  them, 
even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  will,”*  The  Father  has 
life  in  himself  as  the  original  possessor  and  author  of  life,  who 
gives  life  to  whom  he  will.  In  this  respect,  he  has  made  the 
Son  equal  with  himself.  He  too  has  “life  in  himself,”  and 
“  quickeneth  whom  he  will”  It  is  manifest  that  our  Lord  here 
speaks,  not  of  the  bestowment  of  a  capacity,  but  of  an  official 
investiture  with  the  office  of  having  life  in  himself  to  be  bestowed 
at  his  own  pleasure  upon  whom  he  will,  which  implies  a  pre¬ 
viously  existing  capacity  to  receive  such  an  office.  And  this 
capacity  can  be  nothing  else  than  a  Divine  nature,  originally 
possessing  life,  in  and  of  itself.  The  eternal  Word  who  “  was  in 
the  beginning  with  God,”  and  “  was  Gk)d,”  “  was  made  flesh  and 
dwelt  among  us.”  It  was  in  this  twofold  manifestation,  as  “  the 
Son  of  God”  and  “the  Son  of  man,”  that  he  undertook  the 
mediatorial  office,  and  received  from  the  Father  authority,  as 
Mediator,  to  judge  all  men,  and  to  give  life  natural  and  spiritual 
to  whom  he  would.* 

^  Rev.  2:  23.  ^  John  5:  26.  *  John  5;  21. 

^  To  the  same  purport  Calvin.  Having  said,  commentary  on  John  5:  26: 
**  The  meaning  of  the  words  is  this,  that  God  did  not  wish  to  have  life  hidden 
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Finally,  and  to  sum  up  in  one  all  the  offices  of  Christ:  he  has 
received  from  the  Father  “  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth.” 
But  this,  again,  implies  the  original  capacity  to  exercise  “all 
power  in  heaven  and  in  earth,”  which  can  be  no  other  than  a 
Divine  capacity. 

In  entire  accordance  with  this  view,  our  Lord  uniformly  repre¬ 
sents  himself  as  performing  his  mighty  works  by  a  power  that 
resides  in  himself  and  is  properly  his  own.  The  authority  to 
perform  them  he  has  received  from  the  Father,  for  they  are  “  the 
works  which  the  Father  hath  given”  him  “to  do;”^  but  he  is 
himself,  in  the  tnie  and  proper  sense,  their  author.  Not  so  his 
apostles.  They  do  not,  in  and  of  their  own  power,  work  mira¬ 
cles  by  virtue  of  a  commission  received  from  God ;  but  God,  by 
his  power,  works  miracles  through  them,  miracles  of  which  they 
are  in  no  proper  sense  the  authors,  and  the  efficiency  of  which 
they  are  careful  to  ascribe  to  God.  So  Peter  said  to  the  lame 
man :  “  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  rise  up  and 
walk;”*  and,  afterwards,  to  the  wondering  multitude:  “Why 
look  ye  so  earnestly  on  us,  as  though  by  our  own  power  or  holi¬ 
ness  we  had  made  this  man  to  walk  ?  ”  ®  and  again :  “  Aeneas, 
Jesus  Christ  maketh  thee  whole.”  *  He  carefully  turned  away 
men’s  confidence  from  his  own  i)erson  to  Christ.  But  Jesus 
everywhere  speaks  and  acts  as  one  who  claims  from  men  un¬ 
limited  confidence  in  himself.  He  does  not  say :  “  My  Father 
maketh  thee  whole ;”  or  “  My  Father  forgiveth  thy  sins ;”  but 
“  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee ;”  “  Arise  and  walk.”  He  is  careful 
to  have  it  understood  that  the  forgiving  and  healing  power  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  himself  as  its  proper  source.  His  prayer  at  the  grave 
of  Lazarus  constitutes  no  exception.  For  this  was  not  for  power 
to  do  that  which  he  had  no  ability  to  do  in  and  of  himself;  but, 
as  he  himself  explained,  for  the  sake  of  the  bystanders,  that  they 
might  believe  that  the  Father  had  sent  him.®  Thus  the  malig¬ 
nant  accusation  of  the  scribes  and  pharisees,  that  he  wrought 
his  miracles  by  virtue  of  a  power  received  from  Satan,  was 
effectually  cut  off,  and  it  was  demonstrated  to  all  that  he  acted 
in  God’s  name  and  by  his  authority.  > 


and,  as  it  were,  buried  with  himself  (apnd  se) ;  and  he  accordingly  transferred  it 
into  the  Son,  that  it  might  flow  to  ns he  adds :  “  Hence  we  infer  that  this  title 
is  properly  ascribed  to  Christ  so  far  as  he  is  manifested  in  the  flesh  (quatenus  in 
came  manifestatos  est).” 

^  John  5: 36.  >  Acts  3: 6.  >  Acts  3: 12.  *  Acts  9: 34.  *  John  11: 42. 
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So  far,  then,  is  the  Scriptural  representation  that  Christ  receives 
from  the  Father  his  office,  and  is  thus  less  than  the  Father,  from 
proving  that  he  does  not  possess  a  Divine  nature,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  very  nature  of  the  office  committed  to  him  implies 
the  previous  possession  of  that  divinity  which  is  in  so  many 
passages  expressly  assigned  to  him.  But  if  he  be  Divine,  he 
must  be  equal  with  the  Father  in  power  and  glory,  since  divinity 
admits  of  no  degrees ;  and  also,  one  with  the  Father,  since  God 
is  one.  The  view  that  recognizes  in  Christ  only  a  teacher  sent 
from  God,  with  no  Divine  nature,  is  thus  found  to  be  utterly 
inconsistent  with  our  first  rule  of  judgment,  namely,  that  the 
true  view  of  Christ’s  person  and  office  will  harmonize  the  differ¬ 
ent  statements  of  Scripture  respecting  him. 

Secondly.  It  is  equally  at  variance  with  our  second  rule,  that 
the  true  view  of  Christ’s  person  and  office  will  satisfy  the  deep 
spiritual  wants  of  the  soul.  That  Christ  is,  in  the  highest  sense, 
a  teacher  sent  from  God,  is  one  of  the  first  truths  of  the  New 
Testament.  And  one  of  the  very  first  effects  of  his  teaching  is 
to  convince  men  that  they  need  something  beyond  mere  light 
and  instruction.  The  more  they  learn,  under  the  illumination 
of  his  Word  and  Spirit,  of  God  and  of  themselves,  the  deeper 
and  more  distressing  is  their  sense  of  guilt  that  needs  some  bet¬ 
ter  propitiation  than  they  are  able  to  offer  to  God,  and  of  inward 
corruption  that  needs  for  its  removal  some  higher  power  than 
their  own  unaided  strength.  It  is  precisely  they  who  have  the 
truest  apprehension  of  their  condition  as  sinners,  that  feel  most 
deeply  their  need  of  a  helper  who.  shall  be  not  only  a  teacher, 
but  also  a  Redeemer,  and  a  Redeemer  who  has  unlimited  fulness 
of  power  both  to  expiate  sin  and  to  deliver  the  soul  from  its 
dominion. 

Since,  then,  that  view  of  Christ’s  person  and  office  which 
regards  him  as  simi)ly  a  divinely  commissioned  teacher  and 
witness  for  the  truth,  fails  to  meet  the  deep  spiritual  wants  of 
the  soul  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  they  are  tnily  appre¬ 
hended,  it  must  be  false.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  view,  which  is  com¬ 
patible  only  \\’ith  superficial  ideas  concerning  the  majesty  and 
spirituality  of  God’s  law,  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  of 
man’s  guilty  and  'helpless  condition  as  a  violation  of  that  law. 
It  has  its  roots  in  self-ignorance  and  ignorance  of  God ;  and  for 
this  reason  nothing  is  so  fatal  to  it  as  that  true  inward  experience 
of  the  malignant  nature  and  terrible  power  of  sin  which  comes 
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through  a  Scriptural  apprehension  of  God’s  character.  “  I  was 
alive  without  the  law  once,”  says  the  Apostle,  “  but  when  the 
commandment  came,  siti  revived,  and  I  died.  And  the  com¬ 
mandment  which  was  ordained  to  life,  I  found  to  be  unto  death.”  ' 
Why  find  the  commandment  “  to  be  unto  death,”  if  all  he  needed 
was  to  be  taught  what  it  was  ?  The  Apostle  himself  furnishes 
the  answer:  “  When  the  commandment  came,  sin  revived,  and 
I  died.”  The  knowledge  of  the  commandment  brought  to  his 
soul  an  awful  sense  of  guilt,  but  it  gave  neither  expiation  for  sin 
nor  deliverance  from  its  power.  It  showed  him  that  he  was 
mined,  and  there  it  left  him,  crying :  “  O  wretched  man  that  I 
am!  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death ?”^  It 
was  this  apprehension  of  his  lost  condition  —  not  the  discovery 
that  he  wanted  more  light,  but,  through  light  already  received, 
that  he  needed  a  Redeemer  —  which  led  Paul  to  Christ.  Thus 
we  are  naturally  brought  to  the  true  view  of  our  Saviour’s  per¬ 
son  and  office,  which  is : 

3.  The  view  that  regards  him  as  a  Divine  Redeemer.  This 
includes  both  his  person  and  his  office.  In  his  person  he  is  “  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh,”  and  his  office  is  to  “  save  his  people  from 
their  sins save  them  in  every  respect  in  which  they  need  sal¬ 
vation.  The  moment  that  we  apprehend  Christ  as  a  Divine 
Redeemer  in  the  person  of  the  eternal  Word  made  flesh,  every 
declaration  concerning  him,  in  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  falls  into  its  right  place,  and  becomes  natural  and  appro¬ 
priate  ;  and  we  become,  at  the  same  time,  delightfully  conscious 
that  in  him  we  have  found  the  Almighty  Helper  whom  opr  souls 
need,  a  haven  where  our  tempest-tossed  spirits  can  cast  anchor 
and  find  rest  “  sure  and  steadfast.”  Here,  then,  we  have  both 
the  criteria  of  truth,  which  we  found  to  be  both  wanting  in  the 
former  views.  Christ  offers  himself  not  only  as  an  all-sufficient 
teacher,  to  show  us  our  duty,  but  also  as  an  all-sufficient 
Redeemer  to  deliver  us  from  our  sins.  The  salvation  which  he 
offers  is  a  complete  salvation.  It  extends  to  all  our  wants,  and 
satisfies  them  all ;  so  that  in  him  we  find  the  very  Saviour  set 
forth  in  God's  word  as  “  able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that 
come  unto  God  by  him?”*  No  view  of  the  rediemptioii  which 
God  offers  us  through  his  Son  is  more  animating  than  this  of  its 
comprehensiveness.  Its  provisions  cover  the  whole  ground  of 
our  fallen  condition,  and  meet  all  its  necessities. 


1  Rom.  7:  9,  10. 


Rom.  7: 24. 


»  Heb.  7:  25. 
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The  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  itself  the  fruit  of  Christ’s  redemp¬ 
tion,  and  he  leads  the  soul  to  Christ  for  h,elp.  One  of  the  first 
effects  of  his  illuminating  influence  is  a  sense  of  guilt,  which 
becomes  the  more  deep  and  distressing  the  more  we  learn  of 
God’s  infinite  purity,  and  of  the  comprehensiveness  and  spirit¬ 
uality  of  his  law.  This  sense  of  guilt,  when  it  comes  through 
the  study  of  God’s  word,  carries  with  itself  the  evidence  that  it 
is  no  fantasy,  but  a  dreadful  reality ;  and  it  sets  us  at  once  upon 
the  inquiry :  “  How  shall  I  make  my  peace  with  God  ?  ”  It  is 
only  the  ignorant  and  light-minded  that  can  here  think  of  their 
supposed  good  works.  In  the  same  degree  in  which  we  have  a 
true  and  deep  apprehension  of  God’s  wrath  as  resting  upon  our 
souls,  do  we  also  feel  our  inability  to  lift  off  from  them  the 
dreadful  burden.  To  know,  through  the  revelation  of  God’s 
Word  and  Spirit,  that  we  are  under  condemnation  as  sinners,  is 
to  know  that  we  can  offer  to  God  no  propitiation  for  our  sins. 
Thus  the  way  is  prepared  for  a  revelation  to  the  soul  of  Christ’s 
atoning  sacrifice ;  and  the  deeper  our  sense  of  guilt,  the  more 
glorious  does  this  revelation  appear.  It  rises  upon  the  tempest- 
tossed  soul  like  a  clear  morning  after  a  dark  and  tempestiions 
night.  Here  is  help,  indeed,  laid  by  God  himself  upon  one  that 
is  mighty.  God  himself  “  has  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins,”'  and  he  cannot  but  accept  the 
atonement  which  his  own  grace  has  provided.  The  great  ques¬ 
tion  of  justification  before  God  is  solved  by  his  own  act  in  set¬ 
ting  forth  Jesus  Christ  “  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his 
blood,”  “  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  be- 
lieveth  in  Jesus.”  *  How  does  the  sinner,  whose  soul  has  been 
pre.ssed  down  to  the  earth  under  a  sense  of  guilt,  exult  in  having 
found  a  way  of  justification  that  stands  not  on  the  ground  of  his 
own  merit,  but  of  God’s  sovereign  grace !  And,  as  he  advances 
in  the  Divine  life,  he  is  constantly  making  new  discoveries  of  his 
exceeding  sinfulness,  such  as  must  utterly  overwhelm  liim  and 
drive  him  to  despair,  were  it  not  that  God,  at  the  same  time, 
makes  corresponding  revelations  of  the  infinite  fulness  of  Christ’s 
atoning  sacrifice ;  so  that,  while  he  is  continually  sinking  deeper- 
in'  self-abasement,  his  confidence  in  Christ’s  redemption  rises 
higher  and  higher.  .He  is  emptied  of  self-righteousness  that  he 
may  be  filled  with  the  fulness  of  Christ’s  righteousness. 


^  1  John  4: 10. 


>  Kom.  3:  25,  26. 
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Another  feeling  which  always  accompanies  the  sense  of  guilt 
awakened  in  the  soul  by  God’s  Spirit,  and  which  grows  with  its 
growth,  is  that  of  moral  impotence.  If  the  convicted  sinner 
sees  that  he  can  oder  to  God  no  satisfaction  for  his  sips,  he  sees, 
also,  with  equal  clearness,  his  inability,  without  the  help  of  God’s 
grace,  to  deliver  himself  from  their  power.  It  is  only  they  who 
are  profoundly  ignorant  of  God’s  law  and  of  themselves  that 
can  imagine  the  work  of  turning  inwardly  and  outwardly  from 
sin  to  holiness  to  be  one  that  is  to  be  accomplished  by  their  own 
unaided  power  as  free  agents,  whenever  it  shall  suit  their  con¬ 
venience.  He  who  has  made  the  discovery  that  God’s  law  is 
“  spiritual,”  extending  to  his  inmost  thoughts  and  affections,  has 
learned  also  that  he  is  “  carnal,  sold  under  sin,”  ^  and  that  a 
mightier  arm  than  his  own  is  needed  to  break  off  his  fetters,  and 
set  his  soul  at  liberty  It  is  true  that,  in  yielding  himself  to  the 
dominion  of  sin,  he  is  consciously  free ;  and  it  is  precisely  this 
that  makes  his  condition  so  dreadful.  Were  his  sin  necessitated, 
he  might  plead  this  in  self-justification.  But  now  he  is  inwardly 
conscious  that  the  same  faculties  which  he  gives  to  the  world 
he  has  power  to  give  to  his  Maker ;  that,  in  choosing  the  service 
of  Mammon  rather  than  of  Christ,  he  acts  as  a  free  responsible 
being;  that  neither  God,  nor  man,  nor  Satan  compels  the 
choice,  but  that  it  is  his  own  proper  act  for  which  he  will  be 
justly  held  Responsible  at  the  last  day.  But,  with  this  full  con¬ 
sciousness  of  freedom  and  responsibility,  he  becomes  more  and 
more  convinced  of  the  impotence  of  his  will  in  respect  to  every¬ 
thing  good  —  its  moral,  not  its  natural  impotence  —  till  he  comes 
at  last  to  feel,  in  the  very  centre  of  his  being,  that,  unless  God 
inter[K>se,  sin  will  have  dominion  over  him,  and  Uiat,  if  the 
question  be  whether  he  shall,  by  his  own  proper  power  unaided 
from  above,  lift  his  soul  out  of  the  pit  of  corruption  in  which  it 
is  sunk,  and  raise  it  up  to  holiness  and  communion  with  God, 
his  case  is  absolutely  hopeless,  as  much  so  as  if  he  were  already 
in  the  pit  of  despair.  Thus  is  he  forced  to  cry  out :  “  O  wretched 
man  that  I .  am !  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death ?”^  And  to  the  man  who  sends  up  to  heaven  this  prayer 
from  the  inmost  depths  of  his  spirit,  it  is  vain  to  offer  a  Saviour 
who  is  no  more  than  a  teacher  and  witness  for  the  truth.  It  is 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  which  has  shown  him  his  helpless 


1  Rom.  7: 14. 


>  Rom.  7: 24. 
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condition  and  filled  his  soul  with  the  blackness  of  despair.  He 
needs  redemption  from  the  indwelling  polder  of  sin,  not  less 
than  from  the  curse  of  Grod’s  broken  law ;  and  such  redemptioil 
Grod  oflfers  him  through  Christ  in  the  gift  of  his  Spirit  And 
how  glorious  does  this  grace  appear  in  the  hour  of  the  soul’s 
extremity !  Christ  offers  himself  to  the  sinner  as  his  sanctifica* 
tion,  not  less  than  his  justification ;  as  one  who  can  and  will 
make  all  who  come  to  him  in  faith,  victorious  over  the  inward 
corruption  of  their  hearts,  and  raise  them  at  last  to  the  perfect 
purity  and  blessedness  of  heaven. 

These  two  provisions  of  Christ’s  redemption,  pardon  and 
sanctification,  include  in  themselves  all  other  needed  blessings, 
guidance,  discipline,  protection,  support,  comfort,  and  the  ever* 
lasting  fruition  of  heaven.  “  He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son, 
but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not  with  him 
also  freely  give  us  all  things?”'  They  who  have  learned  to 
depend  on  Christ  for  pardon,  and  sanctification,  have  learned 
that  in  him  all  fulness  dwells.  They  daily  lean  their  whole 
soul  upon  him  with  holy  composure  and  gladness,  and  are  ^led 
with  the  delightful  assurance  that  in  him  all  their  wants  are 
satisfied.  Christ  lives  in  their  souls,  as  the  centre  about  which 
their  warm  afiections  cluster,  and  without  their  souls  in  their 
daily  life.  Now  they  need  no  human  teacher  to  expound  to 
them  the  meaning  of  those  strong  figures  by  which  the  holy 
Scriptures  set  forth  the  union  between  Christ  and  his  disciples, 
and  the  quickening  power  that  flows  from  him  through  this 
union,  into  their  souls.  They  have  themselves  drank  of  the 
water  that  Christ  gives,  and  it  has  become  in  their  souls  “  a  well 
of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life,”*  and  flowing  out 
thence  in  “rivers  of  living  water.”*  They  have  become 
branches  of  the  t(ue  vine,  and  they  feel  the  life-giving  current 
flowing  from  it  through  their  whole  being,  and  making  them 
green  and  fruitful. 

It  is  from  this  position  alone  that  we  can  rightly  understand 
and  interpret  our  Lord’s  discourse  in  the  synagogue  at  Caper* 
naum.  The  ground-idea  which  underlies  it  throughout  is :  Christ 
in  his  personality y  the  life  and  sustenance  of  the  soul.  Throughout 
the  whole  address  our  Lord  draws  the  confidence  of  his  hearers 


^  Rom.  8:  38. 


*  John  4: 14. 


*  John  7:  38. 
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to  his  own  person,  as  the  centre  whence  flows  forth  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  both  soul  and  body.  He  does  not  occupy  himself,  as 
did  the  prophets  before  him,  with  directing  them  to  God  for  sal¬ 
vation  (though  this  he  might  have  done,  for  in  the  work  of 
redemption  he  and  the  Father  are  one^),  but  he  sets  forth  him¬ 
self,  as  having  in  himself  life,  and  giving  life  to  all  that  come  to 
him.  And  he  not  only  calls  himself  “  the  living  bread  which 
came  down  from  heaven,”  of  which  all  who  eat  shall  live  for* 
ever,  but  he  particularizes  his  flesh  and  his  blood :  Whoso  eateth 
my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath  eternal  life,  and  I  will 
raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.  For  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and 
my  blood  is  drink  indeed.”  ‘  Thus,  while  he  makes  the  idea  of 
faith  in  his  person  more  certain  and  prominent,  he  also  fore¬ 
shadows,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  the  great  idea  of  the  eucha- 
rist,  which  is :  Christ  crucified^  the  life  and  sustenance  of  the  souL 
The  true  view  of  Christ  as  a  Divine  Redeemer  who  has  made 
propitiation  for  sin  through  his  blood ;  who,  through  the  indwell¬ 
ing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  cleanses  the  heart  from  the  pollution  of 
sin ;  and  who  will,  at  the  last  day,  raise  the  bodies  of  all  who 
believe  on  him  in  glory ;  so  that  in  him  we  have  pardon,  sanctifi¬ 
cation,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  life  everlasting;  this 
view  of  Christ’s  person  and  office  makes  the  language  of  the 
discourse  under  consideration  natural  and  appropriate.  It  is 
the  very  language  in  which  the  believer  who  knows  Christ  as 
his  Redeemer  loves  to  express  the  fulness  of  his  confidence  in 
him,  and  the  completeness  of  the  salvation  which  he  receives 
through  him.  But  to  the  man  who  has  been  unable  to  discern 
in  Chdst  anything  more  than  a  great  and  good  teacher,  sent  by 
God  to  instruct  him  concerning  his  duty,  it  must  appear  both 
exaggerated  and  incongruous.  A  strange  way,  truly,  of  con¬ 
veying  the  simple  idea:  Except  ye  listen  to  my  doctrine,  ye 
cannot  know  the  truth  and  be  saved  by  it ;  so  strange  that,  if 
Christ  be  only  a  teacher,  and  not  a  Divine  Redeemer,  one 
might  be  excused  for  saying :  “  This  is  an  hard  saying ;  who  can 
hear  it?” 

^  Compare  John  10*.  27 — 30 :  “  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them, 
and  they  follow  me :  and  1  give  unto  them  eternal  life ;  and  they  shall  never 
perish,  neither  shall  any  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand.  My  Father  which  gave 
them  me,  is  greater  than  all ;  and  none  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my 
Father’s  hand.  I  and  my  Father  are  one where  the  salvation  of  believers  is 
ascribed  to  the  joint  act  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

«  John  lOt  54t  55. 
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IL  Exposition  of  the  Discoitrse. 

The  historic  events  that  gave  occasion  to  this  remarkable  dis¬ 
course,  are  familiar  to  our  readers,  and  need  not  be  stated  in 
detail.  Our  Saviour  had  miraculously  fed  a  great  multitude  in 
the  desert  region  that  borders  the  north-east  coast  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.^  Under  the  immediate  impression  of  this  miracle,  the 
people  were  ready  to  “  take  him  by  force,  to  make  him  a  king.”  * 
To  avoid  this,  Jesus  retired  “  into  a  mountain  himself  alone 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  following  night,  miraculously  joined  his 
disciples,  who  had  sailed  for  Capernaum,  by  walking  on  the  sea. 
The  day  following,  the  people,  finding  that  both  Jesus  and  his 
disciples  had  departed,  followed  him  to  CapeiHaum,  where  they 
found  him  teaching  in  the  synagogue. 

V.  25.  And  when  they  had  found  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  they  siud 
uato  him :  Rabbi,  when  earnest  thou  hither  ? 

“  The  other  side  of  the  sea”  is  here  the  western  side,  to  which 
they  had  just  returned  from  “  the  desert  place,  belonging  to  the 
city  called  Bethsaida.”  Their  question  implies  wonder  at  the 
unexplained  manner  of  our  Lord’s  passage.  They  had  been 
present  when  the  disciples  embarked  without  him,  and  yet  there 
was  no  other  boat  in  the  place. 

V.  26.  Jesus  answered  them,  and  said ;  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Ye 
seek  me.  not  because  ye  saw  signs,  but  because  ye  did  cat  of  the  loaves,  and 
were  filled. 

The  words  e/dere  {atjftela  without  the  article)  should  be 

rendered :  yc  scuv  signs.  They  contain  'a  general  reference  to 
his  miracles  which  the  multitudes  had  witnessed.  Our  Lord 
does  not  mean  to  deny  that  they  had,  in  some  sense,  been  moved 
to  follow  him  by  the  sight-  of  his  miracles ;  but  he  teaches  that 
it  was  not  the  miracles  themselves  that  attracted  them,  but  only 
the  earthly  good  which  they  had  received  from  them.  The  tnie 
end  of  Christ’s  miracles  was  to  manifest  his  Divine  glory,  and 


1  It  was  “a  desert  place  belonging  to  the  city  called  Bethsaida”  (Luke  9:  10), 
which  lay  in  Gauionit6s,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  lake,  near  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Jordan. 

y.  15.  uvTov,  to  seize  and  bear  him  off  in  triumph;  the  appropriate 

Word  for  such  an  act.  Tacitus,  Hist.  L.  I.  Cap.  29. 

Vob*  XL  No.  44.  60 
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thus  draw  men  to  himself  as  their  divinely  constituted  Teacher 
and  Lord.  But  these  men  valued  them  only  for  the  loaves  and 
fishes  which  they  had  funiished,  and  they  sought  in  Jesus  only 
a  minister  to  their  earthly  wants. 

V.  27.  Work*  not  for  tlie  food  which  pcrisheth,  but  for  the  food  which  endur- 
eth  unto  everlasting  life,  which  the  Sou  of  man  shall  give  unto  you ;  for  him 
hath  God  the  Father  sealed. 

^EQyd^ea&ai,  with  the  Acc.,  is  here,  to  gain  by  labor.  Tlie  uni¬ 
form  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  is,  that,  while  salvation  is  a  gift 
of  God’s  free  grace,  the  condition  of  our  receiving  it  is  that  we 
labor  for  it.  So  in  the  book  of  Proverbs  we  are  exhorted,  if  we 
would  find  knowledge,  to  seek  her  as  silver,  and  search  for  her 
as  for  hid  treasures,  because  “  the  Lord  giveth  wisdom *  and 
the  Apostle’s  injunction  is :  “  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling.  For  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you  both  to 
will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure.”* —  The  food  which  pei'isheth^ 
is  food  whose  nourishing  power  perishes;  and  which  cannot, 
therefore,  give  eternal  life.  To  this  is  opposed  the  food  which 
cndureth  unto  everlasting  bfe  —  food  which  has  power  to  give 
everlasting  life  to  those  who  partake  of  it.  —  To  seal,  is  here,  to 
certify ;  that  is,  to  attest  as  the  Messiah.  God  sealed  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah  both  by  his  testimony  at  his  baptism,*  and  by  the 
Divine  works  which  he  commissioned  him  to  perform.® 

Our  Lord  advances  slowly,  and  by  several  successive  steps, 
to  the  full  development  of  the  great  doctrine :  “  Whoso  eateth 
my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath  eternal  life.”*  The  present 
verse  contains  his  first  position  :  The  Son  of  man  has  for  all  who 
will  come  to  him,  food  that  endureth  unto  everlasting  life.  He 
does  not  yet  exhibit  his  person  as  “  the  bread  of  life,”  hut  only 
declares  that  he  has  this  bread  to  bestow  upon  men.  The  occa¬ 
sion  of  this  figure,  which  he  unfolds  with  such  Divine  grandeur 
and  majesty,  rising  continually  higher  in  his  representations  of 
himself.  Was  the  perishable  bread  w'herewith  he  had  fed  the 
multitude  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea.  Thus  he  sought  to  raise 
their  low  and  earthly  minds  to  the  pursuit  of  spiritual  good. 

*  ‘£^yd, tad's.  By  rendering  “  Aafeor  not"  our  translators  have  obscured  the 
~  connection  between  this  exhortation  and  the  question  in  the  verse  following. 

a  Prov.  2'.  3—6.  ®  Phlh  2:  12,  13.  *  Matt.  3:  17,  al. 

*  John  5:  36*  '  *  V.  54. 
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V.  28.  They  said,  therefore,  nnto  him :  What  shall  we  do  tjiat  we  may  work 
the  works  of  God  ? 

The  works  of  God,  are  works  which  he  requires  and  approves. 
Jesus  had  just  exhorted  the  multitude  to  work  for  the  food  which 
endureth  unto  everlasting  life.  They  correctly  understood  him 
to  be  speaking  figuratively  of  a  religious  service  which  God  will 
reward  with  eternal  life;  but,  in  accordance  with  their  legal 
notions,  they  thought  at  once  of  some  particular  outward  duties. 
The  plural  number  is  not  without  significance.  It  points  to 
“  the  broken  raanifolduess  of  legal  works.”  ^ 

V.  29.  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them :  This  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye 
believe  on  him  whom  he  hath  sent. 

He  calls  off  their  thoughts  from  the  multiplicity  of  outward 
legal  observances,  through  which  they  had  been  taught  to  seek 
salvation,  to  the  one  inward  and  spiritual  work  of  faith  in  him* 
.  self ;  a  work  wliich  comprises  in  itself  the  sum  of  all  that  God 
requires. 


Vs.  30.  31.  They  said,  therefore,  nnto  him :  Wliat  sign  showest  thou  then, 
that  we  may  see  and  believe  thee  ?  what  dost  thou  work  ?  Our  fathers  did  eat 
manna  in  the  desert;  as  it  is  written:  He  gave  them  bread  from  heaven  to  eat. 

Nothing  can  more  forcibly  illustrate  the  truth  of  our  Lord’s 
declaration :  “  Ye  seek  me,  not  because  ye  saw  signs,  but  because 
ye  did  eat  of  the  loaves,  and  were  filled,”  than  this  reply  to  his 
demand  of  faith  in  himself.  If  his  miracles  had  made  on  their 
minds  a  true  impression,  by  revealing  to  them  his  Divine  char¬ 
acter  and  mission,  then  would  they  have  been  ready  to  receive 
him,  and  submit  themselves  to  his  authority.  But  in  the  Sa¬ 
viour’s  mighty  works  they  had  seen  and  admired,  not  his  glory, 
but  only  the  gratification  of  their  earthly  desires.  Now  that  he 
attempts  to  call  them  away  from  earthly  to  spiritual  good,  they 
at  once  deny  his  claim  to  their  faith  and  obedience.  Here  the 
words  of  Calvin  are  very  pertinent:*"  If  Christ  had  offered  them 
hope  of  earthly  felicity,  they  would  have  greeted  him  with  con¬ 
tinued  applause ;  he  would  have  been  saluted  by  them  without 
controversy  as  Prophet,  and  Messiah,  and  Son  of  God;  now, 
because  he  rebukes  them  for  being  too  much  given  to  the  ftesh, 
they  do  not  think  him  worthy  of  being  further  listened  to.”* — 


1  Die  zersplitterte  Viclheit  der  Gesetswerke. — Dt  Wetle,  in  loco. 
^  Commentary  on  John,  in  loco. 
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Whal  sign  showest  thou  then,  that  we  may  see  and  believe  ?  They 
set  aside  the  miracles  which  they  had  already  witnessed,  as 
incompetent  to  prove  his  Messiahship,  and  demand  of  him  a 
sign  of  a  difierent  character ;  namely,  a  sign  from  heaven,  which 
the  pharisees  also  demanded.^ — Wkal  dost  thou  work?  that  is, 
what  work  that  may  claim  our  faith  in  thee  as  the  Messiah.  — 
Our  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  desert.  This  seems  to  be  an 
indirect  way  of  demanding  from  Jesus  a  repetition  of  the  miracle 
of  the  manna.  And  this  is  made  more  probable  by  the  Jewish 
tradition  that  the  Messiah  should  renew  this  wonder,  which  may 
be  found  in  all  the  collections  of  Rabbinic  doctrines.  We  quote 
from  Schottgen: 

“  Midrash  Coheleth,  fol.  73,  3.  Rabbi  Berechia  has  said  in 
the  name  of  Rabbi  Isaac:  As  was  the  first  Redeemer  [Moses], 
so  also  shall  be  the  last.  The  first  Redeemer  caused  manna  to 
descend  (]7an  nst  ;  as  is  said.  Ex.  16:  4 :  And  I  will  rain 

bread  from  heaven  for  you.  So  also  the  last  Redeemer  causes 
manna  to  descend,  as  is  said,  Ps.  72:  16 :  There  shall  be  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  corn  upon  the  earth.?'  *  They  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that 
the  manna  descended  from  heaven :  He  gave  them  bread  from 
heaven  to  eat*  Thus  they  represent  the  manna  as  a  sign  from 
heaven,  in  contrast  with  the  Saviour’s  miracles,  which  were 
only  earthly  signs.  In  this  objection  of  the  multitude  we  have 
a  perfect  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  unbelief,  which  is  always 
captious  and  unreasonable,  demanding,  not  simply  evidence  of  a 
solid  and  satisfactory  character,  but  such  evidence  as  it  chooses 
to  prescribe. 

1  Matt  16:  1.  Mark  8:  11. 

^  Midrasch  Coheleth,  fol.  73,  3.  B.  Berechia  nomine  R.  Isaac  dixit :  Quen- 
admodam  Gael  primus,  sic  quoque  erit  postremus.  GoSl  primus  *i'<nirt) 

descenders  fecit  Man,  q.  d.  £x.  16:  4.  £t  plnere  faciam  vobis  panem  de  coelo. 
Sic  quoque  GtSl  postremus  descenders  fadt  Man,  q.  d.  Ps.  72:  1 6.  £rit  multitudo 
frnmenti  super  terram.  Schottgenii  Horae  Hebraicae  et  Talmndicae ;  Yol.  I. 
p.  359. 

In  the  last  of  the  above  quotations,  that  from  Ps.  72: 16,  the  words  of  the  origi* 
nalare:  ,  while  the  £nglish  version  renders: 

There  shall  be  an  handful  of  com  in  the  earth  upon  the  top  of  the  mountains.  But 
many  take  the  word  r03  ,  as  did  the  Rabbi  here  quoted,  in  the  sense  of  abun¬ 
dance.  This  gives  the  following :  There  sh«Il  be  an  abundance  of  com  on  the 
earth  on  the  top  of  the  mountains ;  which  Rabbi  Isaac  interpreted  of  an  abun* 
dance  of  manna  covering  the  mountain-tops. 

’  The  reference  is  to  Ps.  78:  24,  25. 
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V.  32.  Thea  Jesus  said  unto  them :  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Moses 
gave  you  not  that  bread  from  heaven ;  but  my  Father  giveth  you  the  true  bread 
from  heaven. 

In  this  answer  the  Divine  wisdom  of  our  Lord  shines  forth 
with  heavenly  brightness.  Instead  of  pausing  to  discuss  with 
them  the  question  of  a  renewal  of  the  sign  of  manna,  he  calls 
off  their  thoughts  at  once  from  the  material  to  the  spiritual; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  pre[)ares  the  way  for  exhibiting  himself 
as  A  true  sign  from  heaven  in  the  highest  and  noblest  sense.  — 
Moses  gave  you  not  that  bread  from  heaven.  The  meaning  is,  that 
the  manna  which  Moses  gave  to  the  Israelites  came  only  from 
the  material  heavens,  and  was,  like  them,  material  in  its  nature. 
It  was  “  the  meat  which  perisheth,”  and  therefore  unable  to  give 
life  to  those  who  partook  of  it.'  —  Bat  my  Father  giveth  rjou  the 
true  bread  from  heaven;  bread  which  comes  from  the  true 
heaven,  and  is  itself  true  bread.  •  Thus  he  sets  it  in  strong  con¬ 
trast  with  the  manna  in  respect  to  both  its  source  and  its  nature. 

V.  33.  For  the  bread  of  God  is  that  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,  and 
giveth  life  unto  the  world. 

Tfiat  which  cometh  dmvn  from  heaven.  That  this  is  the  true 
rendering,  and  not,  as  in  our  version  :  He  which  cometh  dmvn 
from  heaven,  is  manifest  from  the  following  considerations: 
First,  it  agrees  ]>est  with  our  Saviour’s  progressive  method  of 
unfolding  the  truth  in  this  discourse.  To  have  announced  him¬ 
self  as  the  bread  of  life,  at  this  stage  of  the  discussion,  wou’d 
have  been  premature.  Secondly,  the  annunciation  in  the  thirty- 
fifth  verse  following:  “  lam  the  bread  of  life','  plainly  contains  a 
new  idea,  and,  as  such,  makes  a  new  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  multitude.  Their  response  to  the  declaration  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  verse  was :  “  Lord,  evermore  give  us  this  bread.”  But  the 
moment  that  he  announced  himself  as  the  bread  of  life,  “  they 
murmured  at  him.”  Thirdly,  the  present  participle,  o  Kaitt^alvtov, 
cannot  refer  to  the  historic  fact  of  Christ's  descent  from  heaven. 
In  this  case  the  perfect  is  used,  or  the  aorist  participle 

yaru^d^.  It  denotes  rather  the  inherent  quality  of  the  bread  as 
heavenly  in  its  origin,  for  which  the  present  tense  is  appropriate. 
“  The'  varying  use  of  the  present,  o  yara^alvaiv  «x  t.  ovq.  vs.  33, 
50 ;  and  of  the  aorist,  6  yaTct^ag  ix  r.  ovq.  vs.  41,  51  (compare  vs. 
38,  42,  xaia^t^nxa  ix  t.  ovq.),  does  not  allow  us  to  think  here  of 
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an  cnallage  of  tenses.  But  the  ground  why  John  uses,  in  the 
one  case,  the  participle  of  the  present,  and,  in  the  other,  that  of 
the  aorist,  is  the  following :  vs.  33  and  50  contain  only  the  gene¬ 
ral  description  of  the  true  heavenly  bread  —  what  it  is  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  earthly  manna,  so  that,  in  both  instances,  the  pres¬ 
ent  0  xataficuponv  ix  r.  ovq.  is  used  only  in  an  adjective  sense.”  ^ 

V.  34.  Then  said  they  unto  him :  Lord,  erermore  give  us  this  bread. 

To  determine  the  exact  meaning  of  these  words  is  a  work  of 
difficulty.  'The  opinion  of  several  of  the  ancients,  as  Chrysos¬ 
tom  and  Augustine,  and  of  Calvin  among  the  modems,  that 
they  were  spoken  ironically,  must  be  decidedly  rejected.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Tholuck,  they  did  not  clearly  apprehend  what  Christ 
had  intended,  but  hoped,  nevertheless,  for  something  that  was  in 
its  essence  earthly ;  very  much  as  the  Samaritan  woman  met 
our  Lord’s  offer  of  living  water  with  the  response :  “  Sir,  give 
me  this  water,  that  I  thirst  not,  neither  come  hither  to  draw.”  “ 
But  perhaps  they  understood  our  Lord’s  words  in  the  preceding 
verse  of  a  repetition  of  the  miracle  of  manna  in  a  higher  form, 
and  asked  accordingly  that  he  would  evermore  feed  them  with 
such  bread. 

f 

4 

y.  35.  But  Jeiius  said;  unto  them :  I  am  the  bread  of  life :  he  that  cometb 
to  me  shall  never  hunger;  and  he  that  believeth  on  me  shall  never  thirst. 

V  - 

Our  Lord  now  announces,  for  the  first  time  in  this  discourse,, 
the  great  central  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  that  he  is  himself  the 
life  and  sustenance  of  the  soul.  Towards  this  his  words  had 
been  tending  from  the  beginning.  The  order  of  development 
is  this:  Christ  has  the  bread  of  life  to  give  *  this  bread  descends 
from  heaven  f  this  bread  is  himself.  What  follows  is  an  expan¬ 
sion  and  particularization  of  the  high  truths  contained  in  the 
present  annunciation.  We  must  carefully  notice  the  solemn 
earnestness  with  which  our  Lord  insists  on  the  fact  that  sal¬ 
vation  is  not  something  out  of  himself,  to  which  he  can  direct 
men,  but  a  well-spring  residing  wnlhin  himself  and  flowing  out 
from  himself  to  sinners.  Prophets  and  apostles  could  instruct 
men  where  eternal  life  may  be  found,  and  to  this  work  was 
their  office  limited ;  but  Christ  gives  men  eternal  life  of  his  own 


1  Liicke,  Com.  uber  Joh.  in  loco.  ^  John  4: 15. 
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proper  power.  He  does  not  direct  them  elsewhere  for  help,  but 
offers  himself  as  an  albsuflicient  Helper. — He  tJiat  cometh  to  me^ 
sJmU  never  hunger.  To  come  to  Christ  is  to  give  ourselves  up 
in  unlimited  faith,  love  and  obedience  to  his  control.  Thus  we 
feed  on  Christ,  and  find  all  our  wants  satisfied.  —  He  that 
believeth  on  me  shall  never  thirst.  This  is  added  to  complete  the 
idea  of  sustenance.  In  food  and  drink  lies  the  full  nourishment 
of  the  body.  So  Jesus  is  the  food  and  drink  of  the  believer’s 
soul,  and  in  him  all  its  desires  are  satisfied. 

V.  36.  But  1  said  unto  you,  that  ye  have  both  seen  me,  and  believe  not. 

The  Saviour  understood  well  how  offensive  to  the  multitude 
would  be  this  announcement  of  himself  as  “  the  bread  of  life;” 
and  he  anticipates  their  cavils  by  upbraiding  them  with  their 
unbelief.  —  Have  both  seen  me ;  that  is,  have  seen  my  miracles. 
—  And  believe  not..  You  refuse  to  receive  the  evidence  which 
they  give  of  my  Divine  mission.  The  question  has  been 
raised :  When  had  Jesus  said  this  ?  Not  directly  in  the  present 
discourse,  but  virtually  in  the  twenty-sixth  verse ;  for  the  words : 
“  Ye  seek  me,  not  because  ye  saw  the  miracles,”  imply  that, 
though  they  had  seen  his  miracles,  they  had  hardened  their 
hearts  against  their  proper  influence,  which  was  to  produce 
faith  in  himself.  If  one  is  not  satisfied  with  this  explanation, 
then  he  must  refer  the  words  either  to  something  omitted  in  the 
Evangelist’s  record,  or  (what  is  more  probable)  to  former  decla¬ 
rations  made  by  Jesus  to  the  people  of  Capernaum. 

V.  37.  All  that  the  Father  friveth  me.  shall  come  to  me;  and  him  that  com* 
eth  to  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out. 

The  neuter  niiv  is  used  here,  as  elsewhere  by  John,  collec¬ 
tively  for  the  masculine.^  —  All  that-  the  Father  giveth  me.  God 
gives  men  to  the  Son  in  his  eternal  purpose,*  and  also  by  his 
executive  act  in  carrying  out  that  purpose.  The  reference  here 
is  to  the  executive  act,  that  of  drawing*  and  teaching*  which 
will  be  considered  hereafter.  Having  upbraided  his  hearers 
with  their  hardness  of  heart  and  unbelief  in  rejecting  him,  the 
Saviour  adds  a  solemn  admonition  of  their  dependence  on  his 
Father’s  grace  that  they  may  receive  him  and  be  saved.  Thus 
he  seeks  to  humble  their  pride  and  bring  them  to  serious  con- 


1  V.  39.  17:  2.  1  John  5:  4. 


*  Eph.  1:4,  5.  3:  II. 
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sideration  and  repentance.  Then,  from  the  fulness  of  his  com¬ 
passionate  heart,  he  sets  forth  the  greatness  and  certainty  of 
the  salvation  which  he  offers  to  lost  sinners. 

Vs.  38 — to.  For  I  came  down  from  heaven,  not  that  I  might  do  mine  own 
will,  hut  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me.  And  this  is  the  Father’s  will  who  hath 
sent  me.  that  of  all  which  he  hath  given  me.  I  should  lose  nothing,  but  should 
raise  it  up  at  the  last  day.  For  this  is  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  that  every 
one  who  sceth  the  Son  and  belie veth  on  him,  may  have  everlasting  life :  and  I 
will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day. 

Not  to  do  min/c  oivn  icill.  This  accords  with  the  uniform  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  New  Testament,  that  Christ  acts  not  of  him¬ 
self,  but  in  accordance  with  a  commission  received  from  the 
Father.  He  comes  to  do,  not  his  own,  but  the  Father’s  will,  as 
has  been  fully  shown  in  the  first  part  of  the  present  Article. 
What  is  the  Father’s  will  in  sending  him  he  proceeds  to  unfold. 
— I  should  lose  nothing.  He  had  just  before  declared,  that  all 
whom  the  Father  had  given  him  should  come  to  him.  He  now 
adds  that  not  one  of  them  shall  be  lost.  He  will  keep  them  all 
to  the  end,  and  raise  them  up  at  the  last  day.  This  agrees  with 
another  of  his  declarations :  “  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I 
know  them,  and  they  follow  me :  and  I  give  unto  them  eternal  ' 
life ;  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  one  pluck 
them  out  of  my  hand.”  ^  In  both  of  these  passages  there  is  a 
tacit  claim  to  the  possession  of  “  all  power  in  heaven  and  in 
earth,”  ^  for  unless  he  were  able  to  overcome  all  opposition  in 
heaven  and  in  earth,  he  could  not  thus  guarantee  the  final  sal¬ 
vation  of  every  one  whom  the  Father  has  given  him. —  Seclk 
the  Son  and  believeth  on  him.  These  words  are  of»posed  to  those 
which  he  had  already  used  of  the  multitude :  "  Ye  have  both 
seen  me,  and  believe  not.”®  To  see  the  Son,  is  to  have  an 
inward  discovery,  through  the  Father’s  drawing  and  teaching, 
of  his  Divine  glory  and  excellence.  Such  a  view  of  Christ  is 
always  connected  with  faith  in  him.  —  May  have  everlasting  life  :  ' 
and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  Ike  last  day.  These  two  exj)ressions 
contain  the  whole  idea  of  salvation.  First,  they  who  believe 
on  Christ,  have  everlasting  life  as  a  present  spiritual  possession. 
Through  their  union  with  Christ,  which  implies  the  incipient 
restoration  of  their  souls  to  God's  moral  image,  eternal  life  is. 
already  begun  within  them,  and  shall  be  perpetuated  and  per- 


i  John  10:  27,  28. 
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fected  in  eternity.  In  this  sense  Christ  repeatedly  declares  that 
they  who  believe  in  himself,  shall  never  die.  -  “  This  is  the 
bread  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,  that  a  man  may  eat 
thereof  and  not  die.” '  “  Whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me 
shall  never  die.”  *  Secondly,  they  who  believe  in  Christ  shall  be 
raised  up  by  him  at  the  last  day.  The  restoration  of  the  life  of 
the  body,  in  a  glorious  and  perfect  form,  is  the  crowning  act  of 
Christ.  Thus  he  abolishes  death  spiritual  and  corporeal,  and 
presents  his  ransomed  ones  before  his  Father’s  throne  “holy 
and  without  blemish”  in  both  soul  and  body. 

Vs.  41,  42.  The  Jews,  therefore,  mnimured  at  him,  because  he  said :  I  am  the 
bread  which  came  down  from  heaven.  And  they  said :  Is  not  this  Jesus,  the 
son  of  Joseph,  whose  father  and  mother  we  know  ?  how  is  it  then  that  he  saith  : 
I  came  down  from  heaven  1 

Our  Saviour’s  gracious  words  found  no  response  in  the  hearts 
of  his  hearers.  They  could  see  only  the  lowliness  of  his  out¬ 
ward  condition.  It  did  not  accord  with  their  ideas  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah  that  he  should  be  of  humble  parentage,  like  themselves. 
How  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  whom  they  had  so  long 
known  as  their  neighbors,  should  claim  a  heavenly  origin  they 
could  not  comprehend;  and  they  would  not  receive  his  testi¬ 
mony. 

Vs.  43 — 45.  Jesus,  therefore,  answered  and  ^aid  unto  them :  Murmur  not 
among  voiurselves  No  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the  Father  who  hath  sent 
me  draw  him :  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.  It  is  written  in  the  ]»t»- 
phets :  And  they  shall  be  all  taught  of  God.  Every  man  therefore,  that  hath 
heard,  and,  hath  learned  of  the  Father  cometh  unto  me. 

Jesus  did  not  pause  to  answer  the  question  raised  by  the  multi¬ 
tude  :  “  How  is  it  then  that  he  saith,  I  came  down  from  heaven  ?” 
The  mystery  of  “  GJod  manifest  in  the  flesh”  is  to  be  received, 
not  upon  philosophic  explanation,  but  upon  Divine  testimony ; 
and  such  was  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  for  God  had  doubly  sealed 
it ;  by  his  own  voice  from  heaven,  and  by  the  miracles  which  he 
commissioned  him  to  perform  in  his  name.  Instead  of  wasting 
time  in  the  discussion  of  this  point,  the  Saviour  warns  them 
against  a  murmuring  spirit,  and,  in  connection  with  this,  reminds 
them  of  their  dependence  upon  his  Father’s  help  for  ability  to 
believe  on  himself.  The  drawing  of  the  Father  is  the  same  as 
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his  teaching;  for  the  passage  from  Isaiah:  And  they  shaU  he 
aJl  taught  of  God}  is  plainly  cited  as  an  example  of  this  draw¬ 
ing.  The  natural  condition  of  all  men  is  briefiy  but  most  for¬ 
cibly  described  by  the  Apostle  Paul :  “  Having  the  understand¬ 
ing  darkened,  being  alienated  from  the  life  of  God  through  the 
ignorance  that  is  in  them,  because  of  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts.”  ^  They  are  ignorant  alike  of  God  and  of  themselves, 
and  do  not  understand  their  need  of  a  spiritual  salvation,  such 
as  Christ  offers.  Hence  he  must  be  to  them  “  as  a  root  out  of 
dry  ground,”  in  whom  they  can  discern  “  no  beauty  that”  they 
“  should  desire  him.”  And  as  this  is  a  iviUing  ignorance,  having 
its  ground  in  “the  carnal  mind”  which  is  “  enmity  against  God,” 
they  will  never,  self-moved,  recover  themselves  from  it;  but 
will  cherish  it,  and  perish  in  it.  To  say  this,  which  is  but  to 
repeat  what  the  Scriptures  declare  on  almost  every  page,  is  to 
affirm  two  things:  first,  that  men’s  alienation  from  God  and 
ignorance  of  him  constitute,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  words, 
a  voluntary  state,  for  which  God  justly  holds  them  responsible 
secondly,  that  it  constitutes  a  fatal  hindrance  to  their  salvation ; 
so  that,  if  God  do  not  interpose  to  bring  them  back  to  himself, 
they  must  perish.  The  Father  draws  men  to  Christ  by  teach¬ 
ing  them  both  their  need  of  spiritual  salvation,  and  the  glorious 
excellency  and  sufficiency  of  the  Redeemer  whom  he  has  pro¬ 
vided  for  them ;  and  also  by  giving  them  grace  to  yield  them¬ 
selves  up  in  hearty  obedience  to  his  authority,  and  make  him 
the  centre  of  their  confidence  and  love ;  or,  in  Scriptural  lan¬ 
guage,  he  “  shines  in  their  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ *  and 
“  works  in  them  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure.”  •  Thus 
they,  with  the  inward  ear,  hear '  and  learn  of  the  Father,  and 
come  to  the  Son  for  eternal  life.* 

In  these  words  of  our  Saviour  we  have  an  instractive  example 
of  the  true  method  of  dealing  with  caviling  unbelievers.  This 
is,  not  to  be  always  reasoning  the  case  with  them,  and  dwelling 

1  Isaiah  54:  13.  ,  Eph.  4:  18. 

*  The  carnal  mind  (rd  ^Qonjfuii  r^e  aapM^e)  is  the  free  preference  of  the  world 
to  Crod ;  and,  therefore,  erery  state  of  mind  that  arises  from  it  is  also  free. 

*  2  Cor.  4:  6.  «  Phil.  2:  13. 

*  TraAi  eos  dicit,  qooram  mentes  illnminat  Dens,  et  corda  flectit  ac  format 
in  Christi  ohedientiaro.  Calvin  in  loco.  This  gives  the  two  parts  of  which  the 
Divine  drawing  consists;  the  illmninatim  of  the  mind — “mentes  illnminat,”  and 
the  influencing  of  the  will  —  “  corda  flcctit  ac  format. 
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upon  their  ability  and  obligation  as  free  agents;  but  also  to 
exhibit,  in  full  measure,  their  dependence  upon  Divine  grace, 
and  urge  upon  them  the  duty  of  a  childlike  and  believing  spirit 
Human  ability  and  responsibility  constitute  an  important  part  of 
the  truth,  and  should,  therefore,  be  preached  clearly  and  boldly ; 
but  human  perverseness  and  dependence  upon  Gk)d  is  an  equ^ly 
important  part,  and  should  be  preached  with  equal  clearness  and 
boldness.  And  this  latter  portion  of  the  truth  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  humble  that  proud  and  self-sufficient  spirit  which  is 
the  true  root  of  caviling  and  unbelief.  When  exhibited  in  a 
Scriptural  form  its  tendency  is,  not  to  quiet  men  in  procrastina¬ 
tion  and  inaction,  but  rather  to  impel  them  to  “work  out’*  their 
“  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,”  under  the  awful  con¬ 
viction  that,  if  they  provoke  God  to  withdraw  from  them  his 
grace,  they  are  undone  forever.  If  any  one  hesitates  to  make  a 
full  exhibition  of  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  men’s  dependence 
on  God  for  moral  power  to  receive  Christ,  through  fear  of  its 
being  perverted,  let  him  remember  that  the  doctrine  of  human 
ability  has  also,  in  a  countless  multitude  of  cases,  been  per¬ 
verted  to  presumptuous  self-confidence,  and  the  consequent 
fatal  neglect  of  ^])entance  and  faith.  It  is  the  preacher’s  duty 
and  wisdom  to  exhibit  all  parts  of  Divine  truth  in  due  propor¬ 
tion,  and  put  men  upon  their  responsibility  to  God  for  the  right 
use  of  it 

V.  46.  Not  that  any  man  Itath  seen  the  Father,  save  he  who  is  of  God;  he 
hath  seen  the  Fathet. 

These  words,  in  their  outward  fohn,  seem  intended  to  guard 
against  a  misapprehension  of  the  declaration  just  preceding: 
“  Every  man,  therefore,  that  hath  heard,  and  hath  learned  of  the 
Father,  cometh  unto  me as  if  it  had  referred  to  an  immediate 
and  full  vision  of  God.  But  while  they  do  this,  they  also  set  in 
strong  contrast  our  Saviour’s  knowledge  of  the  Father  and  that 
of  all  mere  men.  All  who  are  taught  of  God  see  him  indirectly 
by  an  inward  spiritual  vision.  To  some,  as  to  the  ancient  pro¬ 
phets,  he  has  made  a  direct  revelation  of  himself,  but  only 
in  a  certain  measure,  such  as  the  present  wants  of  his  church 
demanded.  But  the  Son  has  “seen  the  Father,”  in  a  full 
and  absolute  sense.  He  dwelt  from  eternity  in  his  bosom, 
and  his  knowledge  of  him  is  perfect,  in  both  manner  and 
measure.  “  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time ;  the  only 
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begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath 
declared  him.”  ‘ 

Vb.  47— -SI.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you:  he  that  believeth  on  me  hath 
everlasting  life.  I  am  the  bread  of  life.  Your  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  wil* 
demess,  and  are  dead.  This  is  the  bread  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,  that 
one  may  eat  thereof,  and  not  die.  1  am  the  living  bread  which  came  down  from 
heaven:  if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread  he  shall  live  forever;  and  the  bread  that  I 
will  give  is  my  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  die  world. 

Jesus  now  enlaiges  upon  his  previous  declaration :  I  am  the 
bread  of  life,”  and  contrasts  it  with  the  manna  which  the  Israel¬ 
ites  ate  in  the  wilderness.  That  was  “  the  food  which  perisheth,” 
and  they  who  partook  of  it  died ;  but  he  is  the  living  bread  frcrni 
heaven,  of  which  whosoever  eats  shall  live  forever.  In  what 
sense  this  is  spoken,  has  been  already  shown.^—  This  is  the  bread 
which  cometh  down  from  heaven.  The  meaning  is :  This,  and  not 
the  manna  which  your  fathers  ate.  The  interpretation  of  ovrofl 
in  the  sense  of  sucA,  of  such  efficacy*  is  unnatural.  —  lam  the  liv¬ 
ing  bread.  Jesus  calls  himself  the  living  bread,  because  he  has 
life  in  himself,  and  therefore  gives  life  to  all  who  feed  upon  him. 

Thas  far  our  Lord  carries  out  the  simple  figure  of  the  bread 
of  life.”  But  he  now  adds :  And  the  bread  that  I  will  give  is  my 
jUsh,  which  I  wiU  gwe  for  the  Ufe  of  the  world.  There  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  these  words  refer  to  his  expiatory  death 
on  the  cross,  and  thus  contain  an  allusion  to  the  way  in  which 
he  is  to  become,  to  all  who  believe  on  him,  the  bread  of  life. 
For,  Firsts  this  is  their  most  natural  (rather,  we  might  say,  their 
only  natural)  reference.  Secondly ^  it  is  altogether  in  accordance 
with  our  Lord’s  manner,  in  addressing  the  multitude,  that  he 
should  thus  allude  beforehand  to  his  death.  When  ye  have 
lifted  up  the  Son  of  man,  then  shall  ye  know  that  I  am  he.”* 
“  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
me.”  *  “  Except  a  com  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it 
abideth  akme ;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  frait.” •  “I 
lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep.”’  Thirdly^  these  words  are  the 
introduction  to  the  address  that  follows  on  eating  Christ’s  fiesh 
and  drinking  his  blood,  which,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  must 
refer  to  his  fiesh  and  blood  as  made  an  offering  for  sin. 

1  John  1:18,  *  Notes  on  v.  40. 

*  So  De  Wette:  “  SoUhea  (von  Bolcher  Kraft)  ist  das~--Brod.,  dassP 

*  J^hn  8: 18,  *  John  12:  32,  •  John  12:  24.  John  10: 15« 
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V.  52.  The  Jevrs,  therefore,  strove  among  themselves,  saying :  How  can  this 
man  give  us  his  flesh  to  eat  1 

Taking  his  words  in  a  gross  outward  sense,  it  was  natural  that 
they  should  ask  this  question.  But  Jesus,  instead  of  pausing  to 
answer  it,  proceeded  at  once  to  reiterate  and  enlarge  upon  the 
declaration  at  which  they  took  offence. 

Vs.  53 — 58.  Tlien  Jesus  said  unto  them :  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Ex* 
cept  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man.  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in 
you.  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath  eternal  life ;  and  I 
will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.  For  my  flesh  is  food  indeed,  and  my  blood  is 
drink  indeed.  He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me, 
and  I  in  him.  As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father ;  so 
he  that  eateth  me,  even  he  shall  live  by  me.  This  is  the  bread  that  came  down 
from  heaven ;  not  as  your  fathers  did  cut  manna,  and  are  dead :  he  that  eateth 
this  bread  shall  live  forever. 

The  exact  interpretation  of  these  words  has  been  a  matter  of 
much  controversy.  We  may  mention,  as  one  extreme,  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  our  Lord  is  only  reasserting  here  what  he  has  already 
said  in  the  declaration :  “  I  am  the  living  bread  which  came 
down  from  heaven.”  Those  who  maintain  this  view  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  understajnd  by  Christ’s  flesh  and  blood  simply  his  earthly 
manifestation  in  a  human  form,  taking  the  ex[)re8sions,^csA  a/ul 
blood,  for  the  totality  of  his  earthly  personality.  So  among  the 
ancients  Basil,  as  quoted  by  Tholuck :  xul  aljia  rov  Xqig- 

TOVf  Tidaa  aviov  fivanHti  imdijfiiat  "  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
are  his  whole  mystical  sojourn  among  men.”  The  same  inter¬ 
pretation  has  been  adopted  by  several  of  the  moderns.  But 
Tholuck  well  remarks,  on  the  fifty-first  verse,  that,  "  if  Christ 
wished  by  these  words  to  express  only  the  very  same  idea  which 
he  had  before  uttered,  one  cannot  understand  why  he  should 
have  changed  the  perfectly  clear  expression,  tyoi  (ifu  6  UQto^'  6 
into  the  obscure  fydt  dojaa)  Vfiip  GUQxa  fnw ;”  and  the  same 
principle  applies  to  the  whole  of  the  present  passage,  as  compared 
with  vs.  48 — 50.  But  further  than  this,  the  re[)eated  mention 
of  Christ’s  flesh  and  blood,  in  connection  with  the  declaration 
already  considered,  that  he  will  give  his  flesh  for  the  life  of  the 
world,  naturally  leads  our  thoughts  to  his  bloody  death  on  the 
cross,  wiien  his  blood  was  “  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of 
sins.”  ^ 

^  When  the  words  Ktxi  ui/id  are  used  in  the  Ifew  Testament,  as  a  general 
expression  for  humanity,  they  always  contain  the  accessory  idea  of  weakness, 
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The  opposite  extreme  is  that  of  those  who  refer  these  words 
directly  to  the  eiicharist  by  way  of  anticipation.'  This  has  been 
maintained  by  many  from  ancient  times,  and  is  especially  advo> 
cated  by  the  interpreters  of  the  papal  church,  since  here  they 
find  a  principal  support  for  their  dogma  of  transubstantiation. 
But  when  we  take  the  true  view  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  that  its 
elements  are  symbols  of  Christ’s  atoning  sacrifice,  it  must  appear 
highly  improbable  that  in  these  solemn  asseverations  our  Lord 
should  have  referred  to  symbols  of  an  institution  yet  to  be  estab¬ 
lished,  and  not  to  the  truth  itself  which  that  institution  symboli¬ 
cally  sets  forth.  Bather  was  it  the  great  central  truth  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  his  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  salvation  of  the  world, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  symbols  of  the  eucharist,  that  our  Lord 
here  anticipated,  than  the  eucharist  itself. 

And  here  we  see  the  true  relation  of  the  present  words  to  the 
eucharist.  They  are  not  a  reference  to  that  institution,  but  to 
the  great  fact  of  Christianity  which  it  sets  forth  in  a  symbolical 
way.  The  eucharist  and  this  address  in  the  synagogue  at  Ca¬ 
pernaum  both  have  for  their  foundation  the  same  view  of  Christ 
in  his  relation  to  believers.  That  which  makes  the  figurative 
language  of  the  discourse  so  pertinent  and  forcible,  gives  also  to 
the  symbols  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  their  pertinence  and  force. 
They  both  set  forth  Christ  crucified  cts  the  food  and  drink  of  the 
soul.  And,  in  respect  to  the  manner  of  representation,  the  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  symbols  of  the  eucharist  and  the  words  now 
under  consideration,  is  remarkable.  In  both,  Christ’s  body  is 
exhibited  as  the  food,  and  his  blood  as  the  drink  of  his  disciples. 
It  is,  indeed,  true  that,  in  the  institution  of  the  eucharist,  Jesus 
employed  the  word  ocJ/ia,  body,  not  flesh.  But,  since  he 

physical  or  moral.  Matt>  16: 17.  John  1: 13.  1  Cor.  15:  50.  Gal.  I;  16.  £ph.  6: 12. 
Ueb.  2:  14.  In  this  latter  possaj^c  it  is  expressly  allirmud  that  Christ  became  a 
partiiker  of  flesh  and  blood,  that  he  might  be  made  subject  to  death,  this  being 
the  way  in  which  he  was  to  destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of  death.  So  far, 
then,  as  the  argument  from  the  union  of  these  words  goes,  it  shows  that  they 
denote,  not  so  much  the  simple  manifestation  of  Christ  in  human  nature,  as  hit 
subjection  to  death.  But  we  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  parallelism. 

1  The  render  may  see  in  the  third  part  of  Dr.  Turner’s  Essay  on  our  Lord’s 
Discourse  at  Capefnaum,'’  a  good  summary  of  the  views  entertained  by  the 
early  fathers,  Und  by  sdirte  modern  divines,  on  this  point.  To  this  treatise  we 
are  indebted  for  valuable  suggestions-,  although  the  learned  author’s  aim  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  ours-.  Ue  is  combatting  the  great  error  of  Romanism  —  that  of 
transubstantiation  ^rather  than  a  low  humanitarian  view  of  Christ’s  person  and 
office. 
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made  a  distinction  between  this  and  his  blood,  the  meaning  of 
awna  must,  in  this  case,  come  to  that  of  adg^.  We  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  to  inquire  for  the  significancy  of  Christ’s  body  given  for 
the  life  of  the  world,  apart  from  that  of  his  blood  shed  for  the 
remission  of  sin.  The  two  constitute  one  inseparable  whole. 
In  giving  his  body,  he  gave  also  his  blood;  and  in  giving  his 
blood,  his  body.  His  body  procures  life  for  the  world  through 
the  remission  of  sin;  his  blood  procures  the  remission  of  sin 
that  leads  to  eternal  life.  Each  symbol,  then,  of  the  eucharist 
represents  the  whole  of  Christ’s  propitiatory  sacrifice ;  although, 
in  accordance  with  the  Divine  declaration :  “  Without  shedding 
of  blood  is  no  remission,”  ^  that  of  the  wine  brings  most  distinctly 
to  view  the  idea  of  expiation ;  for  the  blood,  which  this  repre¬ 
sents,  is  the  life  of  the  body,*  and  expiation  lies  in  the  giving  of 
life.  Accordingly,  it  was  not  to  his  body,  but  to  his  blood,  that 
our  Saviour  ascribed  the  power  of  expiation.  The  eucharist 
reaches  the  inner  spiritual  man  through  a  representation  made 
to  the  outward  senses;  and  its  twofold  exhibition  of  Christ’s 
propitiatory  sacrifice  under  the  two  emblems  of  bread  and  wine, 
gives  vividness  and  completeness  to  the  impression.  Precisely 
the  same  effect  is  produced  in  the  passage  now  under  conside¬ 
ration,  by  our  Lord’s  twofold  specification  of  his  flesh  and  his 
blood.  Each  of  them  contains  in  itself  the  idea  of  his  expiatory 
sacrifice ;  but  the  separate  mention  of  the  two  adds  distinctness 
and  force.  That  Jesus  does  not  mean  to  ascribe  to  the  eating 
of  his  flesh  a  signific.ance  separate  from  that  of  drinking  his 
blood,  is  manifest  from  the  general  course  of  representation. 
He  begins  by  mentioning  his  flesh  alone  ;*  then  he  specifies  his 
flesh  as  “  meat  indeed,”  and  his  blood  as  “  drink  indeed ;”  *  and, 
finally,  includes  all  in  eating  himself^  with  this  returning  to  the 
representation  with  which  he  had  begun :  “  This  is  that  bread 
which  came  down  from  heaven.”  • 

To  these  general  remarks,  we  add  a  notice  of  some  particular 
clauses  in  the  passage.  In  the  fifty-fourth  verse,  the  Saviour 
ascribes  to  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood  precisely  the 
same  efficacy  which  he  had  already  done  in  the  fortieth  verse  to 
seeing  the  Son,  and  believing  on  him ;  he  hoik  eternal  life,  and 
I  xoUl  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.  From  this  his  hearers  might 


1  Heb.  9:  22. 

‘  Vs.  53—56. 


a  Lev.  17:  11. 
«  V.  57. 


»  V.  51. 
«  V.  58. 
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have  reasonably  inferred  that  he  employed  these  remarkable 
words  in  a  spiritual,  and  not  in  a  gross  outward  sense ;  although 
they  would  have  still  contained  a  mystery  which  nothing  but  his 
death  and  resurrection  for  the  salvation  of  men  could  solve. 
So  in  the  fifty-sixth  verse,  he  represents  the  efiect  of  eating  his 
flesh  and  drinking  his  blood  to  be  a  mutual  union  between  him¬ 
self  and  his  disciples,  he  dweUeth  in  me,  and  I  in  him ;  which 
again  points  to  a  spiritual  meaning.  Then,  in  the  following 
verse,  he  compares  the  living  union  which  exists  between  him¬ 
self  and  those  who  eat  him,  to  that  which  exists  between  him¬ 
self  and  the  Father.  —  As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  me.  The 
Father  is  called  living,  because  he  has  life  in  himself,  and  is  the 
source  of  all  life.  Why  the  words :  hath  sent  me  ?  Doubtless 
to  show  that  he  is  acting  in  accordance  with  the  Father’s  will, 
which  is  essential  to  the  idea  that  follows.  —  And  Hive  by  the 
Father.  Of  these  words  the  best  explanation  is  found  in  another 
declaration  of  the  Saviour :  “  As  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself, 
so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself.”'  As  Jesus 
is  the  ground  of  life  to  those  who  eat  him,  so  the  Father  is  to 
him  the  ground  of  life.  He  lives,  not  separately  from  the 
Father,  but  by  virtue  of  his  union  with  him.  Thus  all  is  made 
to  depend  upon  the  Father,  “  that  God  may  be  all  in  all.”  “  This 
is  an  idea  upon  which  Jesus  elsewhere  dwells  with  solemn 
earnestness  and  pathos.  “  That  they  all  may  be  one ;  as  thou. 
Father,  art  in  me,  and  1  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in 
us ;  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me.  And 
the  glory  which  thou  gavest  me,  1  have  given  them ;  that  they 
may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one ;  1  in  them,  and  thou  in  me, 
that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one ;  and  that  the  world  may 
know  that  thou  hast  sent  me,  and  hast  loved  them  as  thou  hast 
loved  me,*  The  same  idea  of  oneness  and  subordination  to  the 
Father,  as  the  supreme  Head  of  all  things,  is  thus  expressed  by 
the  Apostle  Paul:  “All  are  yours;  and  ye  are  Christ’s;  and 
Christ  is  God’s.”  ^ 

y.  59.  These  things  said  he  in  the  synagogue,  as  he  taught  in  Capernanm. 

These  words  indicate  the  close  of  our  Lord’s  discourse  in  the 
synagogue.  What  follows  seems  to  have  been  spoken  else¬ 
where,  perhaps,  as  De  Wette  suggests,  on  the  way  from  the 


^  John  5:  26. 


*'*  1  Cor.  15:  28. 


*  John  17:  21—23. 


*  1  Cor.  3:  22,  23. 
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synagogue  home;  yet,  in  immediate  connection  with  the  forego¬ 
ing,  and  to  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  same  auditory. 

V.  60.  Many  therefore  of  his  disciples,  when  they  had  heard  this,  said :  This 
is  an  hard  saying ;  who  can  Iiear  it  ? 

This  is  an  hard  saying.  They  refer  to  what  Jesus  had  said  of 
the  efficacy  of  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood.  The 
saying  was  “  hard,"  not  so  much  in  the  sense  of  unintelligible,  as 
of  distasteful,  offensive. 

Vs.  61 — 63.  When  Jesus  knew  in  himself  that  his  disciples  murmured  at  it, 
he  said  unto  them :  Doth  this  offend  you  ?  If  then  ye  shall  sec  the  Son  of 
man  ascending  up  where  he  was  before?  The  spirit  is  that  which  quickeneth; 
the  flesh  profiteth  nothing :  the  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit,  and 
they  are  life. 

The  meaning  of  these  words  has  been  a  matter  of  much  dis¬ 
cussion,  and,  in  the  interpretation  of  them,  commentators  have 
diflered  greatly.  Without  attempting  to  enumerate  all  their 
various  opinions,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  jtroposing  that 
view  which  seems  to  us  most  accordant  with  the  context.  The 
words :  Doth  this  offend  you?  we  refer  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
preceding  discourse.  In  this  our  Lord  had  represented  himself 
as  “  the  living  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven,”  and  had'  , 
declared  that,  “  if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  for¬ 
ever  and,  what  seemed  a  still  harsher  assertion,  he  had  affirmed 
of  his  flesh  and  blood :  “  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh 
ray  blood  hath  eternal  life ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last 
day.”  Not  only  was  the  idea  itself  of  feeding  on  his  flesh  and 
blood  ofiensive  to  them,  but  his  high  claim  to  be  the  living 
bread  which  came  down  from  heaven,  and  which  had  power  to 
give  eternal  life  to  all  that  should  partake  of  it,  gave  still  higher 
ofience  to  them.  That  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  should  not 
only  claim  for  himself  a  heavenly  origin,  but  also  the  power  to 
bestow  upon  men  eternal  life,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  just, 
was  what  they  could  not  endure  to  hear.  In  view  of  this  Jesus 
asks :  then  ye  sIujU  see  the  Son  of  man  ascending  up  where  he 

was  hefwe  ?  as  much  as  to  say ;  If  what  I  have  now  claimed  for 
myself  offends  you,  what  will  you  say  when  you  see  me  ascend¬ 
ing  up  to  my  original  abode  in  heaven,^  and  invested  with  all 


1  De  Wettc  denies  any  reference  here  to  our  Lord's  bodily  visible  ascent  to 
heaven,  on  two  grounds :  frst,  that  John  says  nothing  concerning  this ;  secondly 

61* 
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power  in  heaven  and  in  earth  ?  Instead  of  receding  from  his 
lofty  position  because  of  the  offence  which  it  gave  to  his  hear¬ 
ers,  he  advauces  to  a  still  higher  eminence.  This  is  altogether 
in  accordance  with  his  general  manner  in  dealing, with  cavillers 
and  opponents.  The  very  points  at  which  they  take  exception, 
he  presses  the  more  earnestly  and  asserts  in  still  stronger  terms, 
because  they  are  points  of  vital  importance,  upon  wluch  de¬ 
pends  the  true  apprehension  of  his  character  and  office. —  The 
spirit  is  that  which  quickeneth,  the  flesh  jirofiteth  nothing.  In  these 
words  our  Lord  guards  his  hearers  against  the  error  of  under¬ 
standing  what  he  had  said  concerning  himself,  as  the  bread  of 
life,  and  concerning  his  flesh  and  blood,  as  the  food  and  drink  of 
his  disciples,  in  a  gross  material  way ;  as  if  he  had  said :  I  have 
spoken  of  myself  as  the  living  bread  which  came  down  from 
heaven,  and  of  my  flesh  and  blood  as  the  food  and  drink  of 
men,  but  think  not  that  you  are  to  feed  upon  me  in  a  literal  and 
outward  way.  “  The  spirit  is  that  which  quickeneth,  the  flesh 
profiteth  nothing.”  “  The  spirit”  here  is  not  the  spirit  of  Christ 
in  opposition  to  his  flesh,  nor  his  Divine,  in  opposition  to  his 
human,  nature ;  for  it  is  ujion  ''the  Word  made Jlcsh”  that  believ¬ 
ers  feed;  but,  “  the  spirit”  and  “the  flesh”  are  here  taken  in 
t  their  generic  sense,  the  former  denoting  that  which  is  spir¬ 
itual,  and  the  latter,  that  which  is  material.  Jesus  means  that 
it  is  the  spiritual,  not  the  material,  feeding  upon  himself  that 
gives  life. —  The  words  which  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit,  and 
they  are  life.  These  words  of  Jesus  contained  the  true  doctrine 
concerning  his  person  and  office.  The  loving  and  believing 
apprehension  of  them  constituted,  therefore,  the  very  act  of 
feeding  upon  him  in  a  spiritual  way.  ‘Thus  they  became,  to 
all  who  truly  received  them,  spirit  and  life. 

that,  as  Christ’s  flesh  had  not  descended  from  heaven,  so  we  cannot  conceive  of 
it  as  ascending  up  where  Christ  was  before  (.Jolin  1:  1.  16:  28.  17:  5).  But 
neither  of  these  arguments  has  any  true  force.  As  to  tlie  first,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  John’s  omission  to  notice  in  a  historic  way  (for  he  does  notice  it,  ns  here, 
Sncidcntiilly)  the  fact  of  our  Lord’s  bodily  visible  ascent  to  heaven,  is  to  be 
explained  rather  from  its  universal  recognition  us  a  cardinal  truth  of  Christianity, 
which  made  the  explicit  mention  of  it  unnecessary,  than  from  his  ignorance  or 
denial  of  it.  Who,  indeed,  in  his  senses,  can  suppose  that  the  beloved  disciple 
omitted  from  his  Christianity  the  fact  of  Jesus’s  ascent  in  a  l)odily  form  to 
heaven,  which  was  as  universally  received  by  the  primitive  church  as  that  of  his 
resurrection  ? 

As  to  the  second,  it  is  enough  to  observe  that  it  was  in  the  flesh,  and,  therefore, 
in  a  bodily  visible  form,  that  the  eternal  Word  ascended  up  where  ho  was  before. 
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Vs.  64,  65.  But  there  are  some  of  you  that  believe  not.  For  Jesus  knew 
from  the  beginning  who  they  were  that  believed  not,  and  who  should  betray  him. 
And  he  said :  Therefore  said  I  unto  you,  that  no  man  ran  eome  unto  me  except 
it  be  given  unto  him  of  my  Father. 

Jesus  again  reiterates  what  he  had  already  said  concerning  an 
unbelieving  spirit,  and  concerning  the  necessity  of  Divine 
grace  to  a  true  apprehension  and  reception  of  himself.  —  But 
there  are  some  of  you  that  believe  not ;  as  if  he  had  said  :  I  know 
that  my  words  will  be  of  no  avail  to  some  of  you,  for  you  are 
under  the  control  of  an  unbelieving  spirit  —  Except  it  be  given 
unto  him  of  my  Father;  the  same  as,  except  my  Father  draw 
liim except  he  hear  and  learn  of  my  Father.® 

In  bringing  the  present  Article  to  a  close,  it  may  be  well  to 
dwell  for  a  few  moments  upon  the  question  so  much  agitated 
by  some  of  the  commentators :  Why  did  our  Lord  exercise  so 
much  reserve  m  explaining  the  highly  figurative  language  of 
this  discourse  ?  To  the  multitudes  in  the  synagogue  he  seems 
to  have  oli’ered  not  a  word  of  explanation.  On  the  contrary, 
when  they  took  offence  at  his  language,  he  only  reasserted  it  in 
stronger  terms.  It  was  not  till  after  the  close  of  the  address 
that  he  gave  to  his  attendants  the  brief  solution :  “  The  spirit  is 
that  which  quickeneth ;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing :  the  words 
that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life.”  And 
we  find,  upon  examination,  that  this  accords  with  his  usual  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  peo[)le.  So  to  the  ignorant  Samaritan 
woman  he  said  :  “  Whosoever  drinketh  of  this  water  shall  thirst 
again.  But  whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give 
him  shall  never  thirst;  but  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall 
be  ill  him  a  well  of  water  springing  iiji  into  everlasting  life;”* 
and  left  her  to  [)onder  in  her  heart  the  deep  meaning  of  the 
W’ords.  Very  similar  language  he  addressed  to  the  multitudes 
assembled  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles."*  It  was  not  to  the  multi¬ 
tude,  but  to  his  disciples,  that  he  explained  the  parables  of  the 
sower,  and  of  the  tares  in  the  field.®  His  general  mle  is  thus 
stateii  by  Mark :  “  And  with  many  such  jiarables  spake  he  the 
word  unto  them,  as  they  were  able  to  hear  it.  But  without  a 
parable  spake  he  not  unto  them :  and  when  they  were  alone,  he 
expounded  all  things  to  his  disciples.”* 

1  V.  44.  *  V.  45.  »  John  4: 1.3,  14.  *  John  7;  37—39. 

•  Matt.  18: 13,  36.  ®  Mark  4:  33,  34. 
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At  first  thought  it  might  seem  best  that  the  figure  and  the 
explanatory  key  should  go  together.  But  a  little  reflection  may 
perhaps  convince  us  that  this  view  is  more  plausible  than  pro¬ 
found.  Why  did  Jesus  address  the  multitudes  in  parables,  and 
not  by  the  plain  statement  of  spiritual  truths  ?  It  was  not  cer¬ 
tainly  because  be  wished  them  to  remain  in  ignorance  and 
perish.  To  many  of  them  this  was,  indeed,  the  result,  the  fore¬ 
seen  result.  But  it  was  not  the  proper  end  which  he  proposed 
to  himself  in  adopting  the  parabolic  method  of  instruction.  That 
enjd  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  words  just  quoted :  “  As  they 
were  able  to  hear  U."  Their  dulness  of  apprehension  is  assigned 
by  Jesus  himself  as  the  reason  why  he  spake  to  them  in  para¬ 
bles.^  They  were  not  prepared  to  receive  instruction  in  a  more 
direct  form.  There  was  a  “  needs  be,”  lying  not  in  Jesus’s  lov¬ 
ing  and  compassionate  heart,  but  in  their  low  and  carnal  views, 
why  he  should  veil  “  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ” 
beneath  the  drapery  of  parables ;  although  to  many  with  the 
sad  issue  (represented  by  the  Saviour  as  the  just  penalty  of 
their  unteachableness),  “that  seeing  they  might  see,  and  not 
perceive;  and  hearing  they  might  hear,  and  not  understand; 
lest  at  any  time  they  should  be  converted,  and  their  sins  should 
be  forgiven  them.”  Now  if  we  admit  the  validity  of  the  above 
reason,  assigned  by  our  Lord,  why  “without  a  parable  spake 
he  not  unto  them,”*  it  would  seem  to  be  both  unreasonable  and 
illogical  to  demand  that  he  should  immediately  subjoin  an  expla¬ 
nation  in  plain  terms.  With  the  disciples,  who  had  already  the 
foundation  of  a  spiritual  character,  and  had  made  some  progress 
in  the  apprehension  of  spiritual  truths,  this  method  might  be 
employed,  but  not  with  the  multitude.  In  their  bosoms  the 
seeds  of  spiritual  truths  were  to  be  sown,  and  they  could  not 
receive  them,  except  they  were,  so  to  speak,  encased  in  a  shell 
of  material  images.  And  the  images  selected  by  our  Lord  have 
a  singular  pertinency,  as  well  as  a  wonderful  depth  and  fulness 
of  meaning.  They  are,  indeed,  baskets  of  silver  net-work  con¬ 
taining  apples  of  gold.  The  apparent  harshness  of  some  of 
them,  as  that  of  eating  Christ,  of  feeding  on  his  flesh  and  drink' 
ing  his  blood,  constitutes  their  excellency ;  for  in  this  lies  theix 
strength.  No  figure  less  forcible  could  have  been  a  suitabte- 
vehicle  for  the  idea  of  that  inward  union  with  Christ  by  which^ 


I  Matt  13: 13->15.  Mark  4: 11, 12.  Luke  8: 10. 
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he  becomes  the  life  and  nourishment  of  the  soul.  It  was  our 
Lord’s  intention  that  the  people  should  ponder  the  meaning  of 
these  images,  and  have  “great  reasoning  among  themselves” 
concerning  them.  Thus  all  who  were  of  an  earnest  and  teach¬ 
able  spirit,  would  gradually  come  to  the  apprehension  of  the 
high  truths  which  they  covered,  and  only  the  careless  and  light- 
minded  remain  ignorant  of  their  spiritual  significance.  The 
premature  attempt  to  unfold  their  meaning  in  plain  language  to 
the  multitude  (aside  from  the  fact  that  some  of  them  pointed  to 
events  yet  future,  and  could,  therefore,  have  only  a  historic 
interpretation),  would  have  had  no  other  result  than  that  of 
destroying  the  shell  without  feeding  the  soul  with  the  kernel 
which  it  covered.  The  Divine  wisdom  of  Jesus  left  to  the 
people  themselves  the  work  of  enucleating  the  kernel  from  the 
shell,  and  finding  that  it  was,  in  very  deed,  spirit  and  not  fiesh. 
His  example  in  this  particular  deserves  the  serious  consideration 
of  all  religious  teachers.  In  dealing  with  the  ignorant  they 
should  be  careful  lest  their  laborious  explanations,  designed  fo* 
bring  everything  spiritual  within  the  apprehension  of  the  finite 
human  understanding,  prove  to  be  an  eliminaixng  rather  than  an 
illuminating  process. 


ARTICLE  III. 

ANSELM’S  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  INCARNATION  AND  ATONEMENT. 

A  TBANSLATIOX  OF  THK  “  CUB  DEUS  HOMO.” 

By  James  Gardiner  Vose,  Milton,  Mass. 

[In  presenting  a  translation  of  this  work,  it  may  be  proper  to 
give  a  brief  account  of  the  career  of  its  author,  and  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  developed  the  monastic  life  and  discipline. 

Paul  of  Thebes  and  Anthony  of  Alexandria  have  each  been 
called  the  father  of  monasticism.  Yet  neither  the  one  in  his 
lonely  grotto,  nor  the  other  in  the  devout  community  gathered 
around  him,  could  have  foreseen  the  system  which  here  had  its 
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faint  beginnings.  Doubtless  at  this  earlier  period  of  monas- 
ticism,  there  was  much  in  it  that  was  irrational.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  eastern  superstitions,  habits  of  life  and  feeling,  was 
doubtless  far  greater  than  we  can  easily  trace.  Yet  there  was 
also  a  basis  for  monachism  in  true  Christianity.  The  corrup¬ 
tions  of  the  church,  so  painfully  manifest,  called  for  a  new  con¬ 
secration  among  its  more  devout  members,  which  should  divide 
them  as  naturally  from  formal  religionists,  as  before  they  had  been 
separated  from  the  world.  Monasticism  was  instituted  to  supply 
this  profound  want.  It  was,  as  it  has  been  truly  called :  “  The 
Church  within  the  Church.”  From  the  first  monks  to  Anselm 
of  Canterbury,  seven  centuries  had  intervened,  in  which  the 
system  had  been  fully  matured.  The  evils  springing  from  its 
own  weakness,  and  the  still  greater  evils  attaching  themselves 
to  it  as  a  convenient  instrument  from  without,  had  been  abun¬ 
dantly  revealed.  They  had  been  felt  within  the  cloister,  and 
already  had  Odo  and  Berno,  with  many  more,  equals  in  zeal  if 
not  in  intellect,  assayed  the  work  of  reformation.  There  was  a 
return,  as  it  were,  to  the  spirit  of  the  earlier  ages,  and  if,  among 
many  of  the  older  monks,  the  abuses  of  the  system  still  remained, 
many  more  now  sought  its  sacred  order  for  the  better  hopes  of 
holiness  that  it  held  out.  “  The  Hildebrandian  epoch  of  reform,” 
says  Neander,  ”  was  accompanied  with  the  outpouring  of  a 
spirit  of  compunction  and  repentance  on  the  western  nations. 
It  was  the  same  spirit  which,  in  different  directions,  promoted 
the  crusades,  monasticism  and  the  spread  of  sects,  which  con¬ 
tended  against  the  hierarchy.”  ^  Of  all,  who  at  that  period  sought 
the  conventual  life,  none  did  it  with  simpler  views  than  Anselm. 
Trained  under  the  guidance  of  a  mother,  who  plied  him  with 
every  loving  and  pious  motive,  and  wrought  upon  by  that  celes¬ 
tial  influence,  which  alone  is  more  powerful  than  this,  it  was 
not  strange  that  he  should  early  imbibe'  that  devout  enthusiasm 
which  led  him  irresistibly  to  the  monastic  order.  The  dreams 
of  his  childhood  foreshadow  the  course  of  his  history.  In  visions 
he  toiled  up  the  steep  ascent  of  the  neighboring  Alps  to  gain 
audience  with  God,  and  there  beheld  and  feasted  with  the  King 
of  heaven  —  emblem  of  the  effort  and  the  victory  of  his  whole 
life.  Driven  by  paternal  harshness  from  his  youthful  home,  he 
wandered  far  in  search  of  a  congenial  resting-place,  till  accident 
brought  him  to  the  convent  of  Bee;  where,  taking  gladly  the 


1  Torrey’s  Neander,  Vol.  III.  p.  233. 
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solemn  obligations  of  his  order,  he  threw  himself  into  the  privacy 
of  prayer  and  contemplation,  doubtless  hoping  from  snch  secln*' 
sion  never  to  be  withdrawn.  And,  though  allowed  for  only  three 
years  to  remain  a  simple  monk,  yet  three  and  thirty  years  do  we 
iind  him  dwelling  in  that  loved  monastery,  and  devoting  his 
highest  energies  to  the  cultivation  of  inward  piety.  Self-edifica- 
tioii  was  the  great  primary  idea  in  monasticism,  and  it  absorbed 
the  whole  soul  of  Anselm.  “  Seek  not  so  much,”  he  would  say, 
“  a  [dace  of  usefulness  to  others,  as  one  in  which  you  may  be 
edified  yourself.”  With  such  a  rule,  he  gave  the  earlier  years 
of  his  monastic  life  to  prayer  and  devout  study.  Though  impos¬ 
ing  upon  himself  no  useless  penance,  yet  his  conquest  over 
bodily  wants  was  truly  remarkable.  There  seemed  no  need  of 
mortifying  the  flesh,  for  the  spirit  had  reached  such  a  height  as 
no  longer  to  notice  its  encumbrance.  Devoting  his  days  to  study, 
his  nights  were  often  spent  in  the  vigils  of  prayer ;  or,  upon  his 
couch,  sleep  gave  place  to  holy  ecstasies,  or  profound  meditation 
upon  God.  The  monks,  who  opened  the  chapel  for  matins,  not 
seldom  found  him  there  upon  his  knees,  where  the  night  had 
sped  rapidly  away  in  the  fervor  of  his  prolonged  devotion.  He 
fasted  to  an  extent  almost  incredible,  yet  not  in  periods  of  long 
abstinence,  as  if  for  a  show  of  piety,  but  in  the  uniform  course 
of  daily  life.  Nor  let  us  think  for  a  moment  that  in  the  rigor  of 
monastic  discipline  he  lost  the  glow  of  religious  fervor.  No 
studies,  no  routine  of  heavy  duties,  ever  quenched  the  ardor  of 
his  early  longing  for  the  more  inspiring  views  of  God  made 
manifest.  From  his  lone  cell,  we  hear  the  breathing  of  his 
ardent  love  for  Christ,  hallowing  the  stillness  of  the  night,  while 
he  utters  his  glowing  adoration :  “  What  can  be  more  delight¬ 
ful  than  to  see  the  man,  who  is  the  creator  of  man !  What  more 
touching,  than  to  behold  in  this  Mediator  between  God  and  man, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  eternity  as  it  were  begin !  loftiness  be¬ 
come  lowliness !  He  is  conceived  in  a  mother’s  womb,  who  sits 
evermore  in  the  Father’s  bosom;  born  in  time  from  a  mother 
without  father,  who  was  begotten  in  eternity  by  a  Father  with¬ 
out  mother.  Folded  in  swaddling  clothes  lies  he,  who  has 
decked  the  firmament  with  stars  and  the  earth  with  flowers. 
A  manger  holds  him  whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  con¬ 
tain.  He  grows  in  wisdom,  whose  wisdom  is  without  beginning 
and  end ;  in  age,  whose  years  do  not  increase  and  do  not  dimin¬ 
ish  ;  in  grace,  who  is  the  author  of  all  grace.  He  is  subject  to 
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parents,  before  whom  all  creatures  bow.  He  who  is  the  bread, 
is  an  hungered.  He  who  is  the  fountain,  is  thirsty.  He  who  is 
the  way,  becomes  weary.  The  Glory  suffers  itself  to  be  put  to 
shame ;  the  Majesty  to  be  humiliated ;  the  Life  to  be  slain.” 

The  pious  contemplations  of  Anselm  were  closely  connected 
with  his  profoundest  studies.  His  intellectual  mould  was  that 
of  the  true  monk.  Study  A\ras  his  delight,  and  speculative  study 
the  most  of  all.  Weariness  and  vacancy  never  tinged  his  soli¬ 
tude,  and  the  public  cares  of  later  life  only  whetted  his  desire 
for  the  musing  of  the  cell.  Subjects  the  most  vast  and  sublime, 
were  his  familiar  food.  The  being  and  nature  of  God.  he 
studied  with  remarkable  intensity.  And  God  revealed  in  flesh, 
stirring  on  one  side  the  very  ocean-depths  of  speculation,  and  on 
the  other,  touching  the  spirit’s  harp  in  the  tenderest  of  human 
interests,  was  a  subject  which  filled  the  mind  of  Anselm  with 
the  highest  wonder  and  joy.  To  this  he  turned  with  childlike 
affection  amid  all  the  cares  and  dignity  of  oflicial  life.  Follow 
him  an  exile  from  his  country,  where  royal  oppression  had  almost 
crushed  the  hopes  of  piety ;  and,  while  king  and  pope,  prelates 
and  nobles  were  agitating  his  claims,  behold  him  in  his  lone 
dwelling  in  the  German  forests,  returning  with  all  the  freshness 
of  his  early  consecration,  to  the  life  of  the  recluse.  There,  as  if 
there  were  no  interest  but  the  purifying  of  his  own  soul,  and  no 
pleasure  but  that  of  holy  contemplation,  he  bends  in  profound 
thought  over  his  immortal  work,  the  “  Cur  Deus  Homo.”  From 
such  seclusion,  had  Anselm  been  less  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  real  Christianity,  perhaps  he  might  never  have  with¬ 
drawn.  But  the  piety  which  made  him  a  monk,  was  too  deep 
and  pure  to  leave  him  an  anchorite.  His  own  noble  sentiment, 
that  “  a  man’s  goodness  belongs  to  and  is  an  advantage  to  all 
holy  beings,”  so  modified  his  views  of  self-edification,  that  he 
could  find  no  escape  from  the  offices  of  public  teacher,  counsel¬ 
lor  and  guide.  Accordingly,  when  called  at  an  early  age  to  the 
head  of  the  convent,  no  reluctance  could  overcome  the  claims  of 
Christian  duty.  How  reads  the  history  of  his  thirty  years  at 
Bee  ?  He  sits  in  the  chair  of  abbot,  guiding  her  temporal  affairs 
with  care  and  patience ;  giving  judgment  upon  all  church  ques¬ 
tions,  whether  of  faith  or  practice ;  and  freely  laying  aside  his 
own  employments  to  counsel  and  comfort  his  brethren.  And 
what  says  the  history  of  his  later  days  ?  Ask  of  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  who  crowded  about  him  when  an  exile  on  his 
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way  to  Rome.  The  cloistered  monk  had  now  become  the  itine* 
rant  missionary.  He  spends  whole  days  in  preaching,  and  admin* 
istering  the  sacred  rite  of  confirmation;  days,  as  he  himself 
expresses  it,  of  most  delightful  feeling,  in  which  was  breathed  no 
morbid  sigh  for  solitude.  Still  later  than  this,  we  find  Anselm 
in  the  height  of  his  episcopal  prosperity,  at  the  dissolute  court 
of  Henry,  aiming  his  shafts  at  every  form  of  sin,  and  making  the 
nobles  tremble,  and  renounce  their  crimes.  Behold  him  now 
the  court  preacher,  led  by  dnty  to  fields  the  furthest  possible 
removed  from  the  seclusion  of  his  early  choice.  Retaining  all 
his  love  of  holy  solitude,  he  was  yet  active  in  the  most  discordant 
scenes.  All  else  that  characterizes  the  monk,  seemed  lost  in  the 
course  of  his  labors,  except  that  piety  which  made  him  take  the 
vow,  and  which  constituted  its  only  value.  He  was  sixty  years 
old  when  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  though  urging  every 
objection  to  an  office,  which  was  fairly  thrust  upon  him  by  king 
and  prelates.  Yet  witness  the  uncompromising  fidelity  with 
which  he  discharged  its  duties.  He  who  was  only  forced  to 
receive  the  crosier,  cannot  now  be  forced  to  abate  one  tittle  of 
its  dignity.  He  who  learned  so  thoroughly  and  urged  so  warmly 
the  monastic  rule  of  obedience,  shows  now,  in  his  position  of 
authority,  that  he  is  well  able  to  govern.  We  may  not  follow 
his  long  contests  against  royal  oppression.  In  every  one,  with 
mildness,  yet  with  unconquerable  firmness,  he  sustain^  the  rights 
of  the  church.  Single-handed,  he  ccmtends  successfully  against 
king  and  prelates,  and  even  his  own  clergy;  trying  every  art 
both  to  defend  the  honor  of  the  church,  and  to  cure  the  hideous 
wounds  of  priestly  corruption.  So  heavy  labors  the  Initnan 
spirit  could  not  long  endure.  Wasted  with  lingering  sickness, 
though  bearing  the  duties  of  his  office  to  his  latest  d.^iys,  he 
comCT  at  length  to  the  grave.  His  death-scene  was  a  just 
expression  of  his  life’s  history.  He  had  one  wish  to  live.  It 
was  that  he  might  bring  into  clearer  light  an  abstruse  subject 
of  Christian  speculation,  which  pressed  upon  his  niiiul.  With 
his  last  effort  of  physical  strength,  he  stretched  out  his  hands  in 
holy  benediction  upon  the  king,  the  clergy  and  the  people,  then 
dropped  his  head  upon  his  breast  in  prayer.  Never,  from  a 
monastic  life,  has  ,been  developed  so  perfect  a  character.  The 
monk  had  grown  into  the  apostle.  Bearing  from  the  cloister  all 
its  piety  and  discipline  and  industry,  he  infused  new  life  into  the 
church,  and  into  his  own  character,  by  his  manifold  labors. 
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Prayer  must  sometimes  give  place  to  study ;  study  to  instmction ; 
instruction  to  hospitality ;  and  all  of  these  to  his  more  arduous 
official  duties ;  so  that  each  in  turn  made  purer  all  the  rest,  and 
in  their  varied  round,  symmetry  was  given  to  the  whole  man. 
In  piety,  he  was  the  revered  example  of  the  church ;  in  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  expounder  of  her  faith ;  in  guidance,  her  wisest 
counsellor;  and,  in  office,  her  vahant  defender,  her  zealous 
reformer. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  “  Cur  Deus  Homo”  was 
written,  are  interesting  to  notice.  The  difficulties  of  Anselm 
with  the  king,  arising  at  his  very  consecration  as  archbishop, 
became  in  a  short  time  so  harassing,  that  he  judged  it  necessary 
to  lay  his  matters  personally  before  the  pope.  And,  though  this 
were  voluntary  on  his  part,  yet  it  was  really  an  exile,  for  the 
king  had  no  thought  that  he  would  ever  return.  Tn  the  midst, 
however,  of  all  his  public  cares,  he  found  time  for  study ;  and, 
at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  others,  as  he  tells  us,  though  doubtless 
also  at  the  instance  of  his  own  feelings,  he  began  this  work, 
even  while  discharging  the  earlier  duties  of  his  life  at  Canter¬ 
bury.  Nor  did  even  his  banishment  interpose  any  serious  inter¬ 
ruption  to  the  progress  of  this  treatise.  While  at  Borne,  in  the 
ensuing  season,  awaiting  the  mandates  of  the  church,  the  heat 
became  so  extreme,  that  he  determined  to  travel  northward. 
Accordingly,  he  found  a  retreat  in  the  German  town  of  Telesi, 
but  was  afterwards  induced  to  remove  to  Sclavia,  a  rural  estate 
not  far  distant.  He  was  entertained  there  by  John,  a  monk 
formerly  associated  with  him  at  Bee.  “  Here,”  said  Anselm, 
“  will  I  take  breath ;”  which  was  but  to  say :  “  Here  will  I  forget 
the  world,  and  return  to  Divine  contemplations.”  In  this  retire¬ 
ment  he  soon  finished  the  “  Cur  Deus  Homo,”  which  is  written, 
it  will  be  perceived,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  thus  giving  a 
beautiful  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  his  healthful  piety 
linked  his  solitary  studies  to  the  improvement  of  others.  The 
jajrsoii  selected  was  no  fictitious  character,  but  a  much-loved 
pupil,  whose  youth  was  happily  fostered  under  the  care  of 
Anselm,  and  who  became  his  successor  at  Bee,  in  the  year  1124. 

Of  the  work  itself,  it  may  be  said,  that  it  forms  the  most  im¬ 
portant  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement.  The 
views  held  for  ten  centuries,  regarded  the  death  of  Christ  as  a 
sacrifice,  to  which  was  added  also  the  idea  of  a  conquest  over 
the  devil.  By  the  victory  of  Christ,  man  was,  as  it  were, 
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released  from  the  power  of  the  devil,  to  whom  he  rightfully 
belonged.  Though  traces  of  a  more  correct  understanding  of 
the  doctrine  may  be  formed  at  an  earlier  period,  yet  it  was  left 
for  Anselm  to  bring  out  with  clear  and  thorough  reasoning  the 
view,  afterwards  adopted  by  all  branches  of  the  orthodox 
church.  To  him  belongs  the  praise  of  making  the  first  distinct, 
formal  exhibition  of  the  atonement,  as  a  satisfaction  required 
by  the  justice  of  Gk)d.  Says  Baur :  “  The  relation  in  which 
Anselm’s  theory  of  satisfaction  stands  to  the  notions  which*  had 
generally  obtained  previous  to  his  time,  is  chiefly  expressed  by 
his  decided  opposition  to  the  principle  on  which  those  notions 
were  founded  in  respect  to  the  devil.”'  We  cannot,  therefore, 
well  overrate  the  historic  value  of  this  treatise ;  nor  will  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  it  lessen  our  view  of  the  merits  of  the  work,  though 
its  scholastic  nicety  be  sometimes  distasteful.  In  addition  to 
the  common  sources  of  information,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  the 
somewhat  recent  work  entitled :  “  Anselm  von  Canterbury,”  by 
Hasse.  It  is  published  in  two  volumes ;  the  first  is  biographical, 
giving  a  full  and  interesting  picture  of  his  eventful  life;  the 
second  presents  the  growth  and  character  of  his  doctrinal  system. 
With  distinctness  and  simplicity,  both  the  man  and  his  works  are 
set  before  the  reader. — Ta.] 


Anselm’s  Preface. 

This  work  was  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  certain  persons, 
who,  without  my  knowledge,  were  engaged  in  transcribing  the 
earlier  parts  of  it,  before  it  had  been  completed  and  revised. 
I  have,  therefore,  been  obliged  to  finish  it,  as  best  I  could, 
more  hurriedly  than  was  convenient  for  me,  and  so  within  nar¬ 
rower  limits  than  I  could  wish.  For,  had  an  undisturbed  and  ade¬ 
quate  period  been  allowed  me  for  publishing  it,  I  should  have 
introduced  and  subjoined  many  things,  about  which  I  have  been 
silent.  For  it  was  while  suffering  under  great  anguish  of  heart 
(the  origin  and  reason  of  which  are  known  to  God),  that,  at  the 
entreaty  of  others,  I  began  the  book  in  England,  and  finished 
it  when  an  exile  in  Capua.  From  the  theme,  on  which  it 
was  published,  J  have  called  it:  Cur  Deus  Homo;  and  have 
divided  it  into  two  short  books.  The  first  contains  the  objec- 

1  Baui,  Vcrsohnungslehre,  p.  155;  quoted  in  Hagenbach’s  History  of  Doc¬ 
trines,  Vol.  II.  p.  34. 
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tions  of  infidels,  who  despise  the  Christian  faith,  because  they 
deem  it  contrary  to  reason ;  and  also  the  replies  of  believers ; 
and,  in  fine,  leaving  Christ  out  of  view  (as  if  nothing  had  ever 
been  known  of  him),  it  proves,  by  absolute  reasons,  the  impos¬ 
sibility  that  any  man  should  be  saved  without  him.  Again,  in 
the  second  book,  likewise,  as  if  nothing  were  known  of  Christ, 
it  is  moreover  shown  by  plain  reasoning  and  fact,  that  human 
nature  was  ordained  for  this  purpose,  viz.  that  every  man 
should  enjoy  a  happy  immortality,  both  in  body  and  in  soul ; 
and  that  it  was  necessary,  that  this  design  for  which  man  was 
made  should  be  fulfilled ;  but  that  it  could  not  be  fulfilled,  unless 
God  became  man,  and  unless  all  things  were  to  take  place, 
which  we  hold  with  regard  to  Christ.  I  request  all,  who  may 
wish  to  copy  this  book,  to  prefix  this  brief  preface,  with  the 
heads  of  the  whole  work,  at  its  commencement;  so  that,  into 
whosesoever  hands  it  may  fall,  as  he  looks  on  the  face  of  it,  there 
may  be  nothing  in  the  whole  body  of  the  work,  which  shall 
escape  his  notice. 

Book  First. 

Chap.  I.  The  question  on  which  the  whole  work  rests. 

I  have  been  often  and  most  earnestly  requested  by  many* 
both  personally  and  by  letter,  that  1  would  hand  down,  in  writ¬ 
ing,  the  proofs  of  a  certain  doctrine  of  our  faith,  which  I  am 
accustomed  to  give  to  inquirers ;  for  they  say  that  these  proofs 
gratify  them,  and  are  considered  sufficient.  .This  they  ask,  not 
for  the  sake  of  attaining  to  faith  by  means  of  reason,  but  that 
they  may  be  gladdened  by  understanding  and  meditating  on 
those  things  which  they  believe ;  and  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
they  may  be  always  ready  to  convince  any  one,  who  demands 
of  them  a  reason  of  that  hope  which  is  in  us.  And  this  ques¬ 
tion,  both  infidels  are  accustomed  to  bring  up  against  us,  ridicul¬ 
ing  Christian  simplicity  as  absurd ;  and  many  believers  ponder 
it  in  their  hearts ;  for  what  cause  or  necessity,  in  sooth,  God 
became  man,  and  by  his  own  death,  as  we  believe  and  affirm, 
restored  life  to  the  world ;  when  he  might  have  done  this,  by 
means  of  some  other  being,  angelic  or  human,  or  merely  by  his 
will.  Not  only  the  learned,  but  also  many  unlearned  persons, 
interest  themselves  in  this  inquiry,  and  seek  for  its  solution. 
Therefore,  since  many  desire  to  consider  this  subject,  and,  though 
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it  seem  very  difficult  in  the  investigation,  it  is  yet  plain  to  all  in 
the  solution,  and  attractive  for  the  value  and  beauty  of  the 
reasoning ;  although  what  ought  to  be  sufficient  has  been  said 
by  the  holy  fathers  and  their  successors,  yet  I  will  take  pains 
to  disclose  to  inquirers  what  GJod  has  seen  fit  to  lay  open  to 
me.  And  since  investigations  which  are  carried  on  by  question 
and  answer,  are  thus  made  more  plain  to  many,  and  especially 
to  less  quick  minds,  and  on  that  account  are  more  gratifying,  I 
will  take  to  argue  with  me  one  of  those  persons  who  agitate 
this  subject;  one,  who  among  the  rest  impels  me  more  ear¬ 
nestly  to  it,  so  that  in  this  way  Boso  may  question  and  Anselm 
reply. 

Chap.  II.  Jloio  those  things  which  are  to  be  said  should  he 
received. 

Boso.  As  the  right  order  requires  us  to  believe  the  deep  things 
of  Christian  faith,  before  we  undertake  to  discuss  them  by 
reason ;  so  to  my  mind  it  appears  a  neglect,  if,  afier  we  are  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  faith,  we  do  not  seek  1o  understand  what  we 
believe.  Therefore,  since  I  thus  consider  myself  to  hold  the 
faith  of  our  redemption,  by  the  prevenient  grace  of  God,  so  that, 
even  were  I  unable  in  any  way  to  understand  what  I  believe, 
still  nothing  could  shake  my  constancy ;  1  desire  that  you  should 
discover  to  me,  what,  as  you  know,  many  besides  myself  ask, 
for  what  necessity  and  cause  God,  who  is  omnipotent,  should 
have  assumed  the  littleness  and  weakness  of  human  nature 
for  the  sake  of  its  renewal?  Anselm.  You  ask  of  me  a  thing 
which  is  above  me,  and  therefore  I  tremble  to  take  in  hand 
subjects  too  lofty  for  me,  lest,  when  some  -one  may  have 
thought  or  even  seen  that  I  do  not  satisfy  him,  he  will  rather 
believe  that  I  am  in  error  with  regard  to  the  substance  of  the 
truth,  than  that  my  intellect  is  not  able  to  grasp  it.  Boso.  You 
ought  not  so  much  to  fear  this,  because  you  should  call  to  mind, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  it  often  happens,  in  the  discussion  of 
some  question,  that  God  opens  what  before  lay  concealed; 
and  that  you  should  hope  for  the  grace  of  God.  because  if  you 
liberally  impart  those  things  which  you  have  freely  received, 
you  will  be  worthy  fo  receive  higher  things,  to  which  you  have 
not  yet  attained.  Anselm.  There  is  also  g,nother  thing,  on 
account  of  which  I  think  this  subject  can  hardly,  or  not  at  all,  be 
discussed  between  us  comprehensively ;  since,  for  this  purpose, 
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there  is  required  a  knowledge  of  Power  and  Necessity  and 
Will  and  certain  other  subjects,  which  are  so  related  to  one 
another,  that  none  of  them  can  be  fully  examined  without  the 
rest ;  and  so  the  discussion  of  these  topics  requires  a  separate 
labor,  which,  though  not  very  easy,  in  my  opinion,  is  by  no  means 
useless ;  for  ignorance  of  these  subjects  makes  certain  things 
difficult,  which  by  acquaintance  with  them  become  easy. 
Boso.  You  can  speak  so  briefly  with  regard  to  these  things,  each 
in  its  place,  that  we  may  both  have  all  that  is  requisite  for  the 
present  object,  and  what  remains  to  be  said  we  can  put  off  to 
another  time.  Anselm.  This  also  much  disinclines  me  from 
your  request,  not  only  that  the  subject  is  important,  but  as  it  is 
of  a  form  fair  above  the  sons  of  men,  so  is  it  of  a  wisdom  fair 
above  the  intellect  of  men.  On  this  account,  I  fear,  lest,  as  I 
am  wont  to  be  incensed  against  sorry  artists,  when  I  see  our 
Lord  himself  painted  in  an  unseemly  figure ;  so  also  it  may  fall 
out  with  me,  if  I  should  undertake  to  exhibit  so  rich  a  theme  in 
rough  and  vulgar  diction.  Boso.  Even  this  ought  not  to  deter 
you,  because,  as  you  allow  any  one  to  talk  better  if  he  can, 
so  you  preclude  none  from  writing  more  elegantly,  if  your 
language  does  not  please  him.  But,  to  cut  you  off  from  all 
excuses,  you  are  not  to  fulfil  this  request  of  mine  for  the  learned 
but  for  me,  and  those  asking  the  same  thing  with  me.  Anselm, 
Since  1  observe  your  earnestness  and  that  of  those  who  desire 
this  thing  with  you,  out  of  love  and  pious  zeal,  I  will  try,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  (with  the  assistance  of  God  and  your  prayers, 
which  when  making  this  request  you  have'often  promised  me), 
not  so  much  to  make  plain  what  you  inquire  about,  as  to  inquire 
with  you.  But  I  wish  all  that  I  say  to  be  received  with  this 
understanding,  that,  if  I  shall  have  said  anything  which  higher 
authority  does  not  corroborate,  though  I  appear  to  demon* 
strate  it  by  argument,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  received  with  any  fur¬ 
ther  confidence,  than  as  so  appearing  to  me  for  the  time,  until 
God  in  some  way  make  a  clearer  revelation  to  me.  But  if  I 
am  in  any  measure  able  to  set  your  inquiry  at  rest,  it  should  be 
concluded  that  a  wiser  than  I  will  be  able  to  do  this  more  fully; 
nay,  we  must  understand,  that  for  all  that  a  man  can  say  or 
know,  still  deeper  grounds  of  so  great  a  truth  lie  concealed. 
Boso.  Suffer  me,  therefore,  to  make  use  of  the  words  of  infi¬ 
dels  ;  for  it  is  proper  for  us,  when  we  seek  to  investigate  the 
reasonableness  of  our  faith,  to  propose  the  objections  of  those 
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who  are  wholly  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  same  faith,  without 
the  support  of  reason.  For  although  they  appeal  to  reason 
because  they  do  not  believe,  but  we,  on  the  other  hand,  because 
we  do  believe ;  nevertheless  the  thing  sought  is  one  and  the 
same.  And  if  you  bring  up  anything  in  reply,  which  sacred 
authority  seems  to  oppose,  let  it  be  mine  to  urge  this  inconsis¬ 
tency  until  you  disprove  it  Anselm.  Speak  on  according  to 
your  pleasure. 

Chap.  III.  Objections  of  infideU  and  replies  of  believers. 

Boso.  Infidels  ridiculing  our  simplicity  charge  upon  us  that  we 
do  injustice  and  dishonor  to  God,  when  we  affirm  that  he  de¬ 
scended  into  the  womb  of  a  virgin,  that  he  was  bom  of  woman, 
that  he  grew  on  the  nourishment  of  milk  and  the  food  of  men ; 
and,  passing  over  many  other  things  which  seem  incompatible 
with  Deity,  that  he  endured  fatigue,  hunger,  thirst,  stripes  and 
crucifixion  among  thieves.  Anselm.  We  do  no  injustice  or  dis¬ 
honor  to  God,  but  give  him  thanks  with  all  the  heart,  praising 
and  proclaiming  the  ineffable  height  of  his  compassion.  For  the 
more  astonishing  a  thing  it  is  and  beyond  expectation,  that  he 
has  restored  us  from  so  great  and  deserved  ills  in  which  we 
were,  to  so  great  and  unmerited  blessings  which  we  had  for¬ 
feited  ;  by  so  much  the  more  has  he  shown  his  more  exceeding 
love  and  tenderness  towards  us.  For  did  they  but  carefully  con¬ 
sider,  how  fitly  in  this  way  human  redemption  is  secured,  they 
would  not  ridicule  our  simplicity,  but  would  rather  join  with  ns 
in  praising  the  wise  beneficence  of  GJod.  For,  as  death  came 
upon  the  human  race  by  the  disobedience  of  man,  it  was  fitting 
that  by  man’s  obedience  life  should  be  restored.  And,  as  sin, 
the  cause  of  our  condemnation,  had  its  origin  from  a  woman,  so 
ought  the  author  of  our  righteousness  and  salvation  to  be  bom 
of  a  woman.  And  so  also  was  it  proper  that  the  devil,  who, 
being  man’s  tempter,  had  conquered  him  in  eating  of  the  tree, 
should  be  vanquished  by  man  in  the  suffering  of  the  tree  which , 
man  bore.  Many  other  things,  also,  if  we  carefully  examine 
them,  give  a  certain  indescribable  beauty  to  our  redemption  as 
thus  procured. 

Chap.  IV.  How  these  things  appear  not  decisive  to  infidels^  and 
merely  like  so  many  pictures. 

Boso.  These  things  must  be  admitted  to  be  beautiful,  and  like 
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so  many  pictures ;  but,  if  they  have  no  solid  foundation,  they  do 
not  appear  sufficient  to  infidels,  as  reasons  why  we  ought  to 
believe  that  God  wished  to  suffer  the  things  which  we  speak  of. 
For  when  one  wishes  to  make  a  picture,  he  selects  something 
substantial  to  paint  it  upon,  so  that  his  picture  may  remain. 
For  no  one  paints  in  water  or  in  air,  because  no  traces  of  the 
picture  remain  in  them.  Wherefore,  when  we  hold  up  to  infi¬ 
dels  these  harmonious  proportions,  which  you  speak  of,  as  so 
many  pictures  of  the  real  thing,  since  they  do  not  think  this 
belief  of  ours  a  reality,  but  only  a  fiction,  they  consider  us  as  it 
were  to  be  painting  upon  a  cloud.  Therefore  the  rational  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  truth  must  first  be  shown,  1  mean,  the  necessity, 
which  proves  that  God  ought  to  or  could  have  condescended  to 
those  things  which  we  affirm.  Afterwards,  to  make  the  body 
of  the  truth,  so  to  speak,  shine  forth  more  clearly,  these  harmo¬ 
nious  proportions,  like  pictures  of  the  body,  must  be  described. 
Anselm.  Does  not  the  reason  why  God  ought  to  do  the  things 
we  speak  of,  seem  absolute  enough,  when  we  consider  that  the 
human  race,  that  work  of  his  so  very  precious,  was  wholly  ruined, 
and  that  it  was  not  seemly  that  the  purpose  which  God  had 
made  concerning  man  should  fall  to  the  ground ;  and,  moreover, 
that  this  purpose  could  not  be  carried  into  effect,  unless  the 
human  race  were  dehvered  by  their  Creator  himself. 

Chap.  V.  How  the  redemption  of  man  could  not  be  effected  by 
any  other  being  but  God. 

Boso.  If  this  deliverance  were  said  to  be  effected  somehow 
by  any  other  being  than  God  (whether  it  were  an  angelic  or  a 
human  being),  the  mind  of  man  would  receive  it  far  more 
patiently.  For  God  could  have  made  some  man  without  sin, 
not  of  a  sinful  substance,  and  not  a  descendant  of  any  man,  but 
just  as  he  made  Adam,  and  by  this  man  it  should  seem  that  the 
work  we  speak  of  could  have  been  done..  Anselm.  Do  you  not 
perceive  that,  if  any  other  being  should  rescue  man  from  eternal 
death,  man  would  rightly  be  adjudged  as  the  servant  of  that 
being  ?  Now  if  this  be  so,  he  would  in  no  wise  be  restored  to 
that  dignity,  which  would  have  been  his,  had  he  never  sinned. 
For  he,  who  was  to  be  through  eternity  only  the  servant  of  God 
and  an  equal  with  the  holy  angels,  would  now  be  the  ser\'ant  of 
a  being  who  was  not  God,  and  whom  the  angels  did  not  serve. 
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Chap.  VI.  Haw  injidels  find  fauk  with  us,  for  saying  that  God 
has  redeemed  usby  kis  death,  and  thus  has  shown  his  love  towards 
us,  and  that  he  came  to  overcome  the  devil  for  us. 

Boso.  This  they  greatly  wonder  at,  because  we  call  this  re¬ 
demption  a  release.  For,  say  they,  in  what  custody  or  imprison¬ 
ment,  or  under  whose  power  were  you  held,  that  God  could  not 
free  you  from  it,  without  purchasing  your  redemption  by  so  many 
sufferings,  and  finally  by  his  own  blood?  And  when  we  tell 
them,  that  he  freed  us  from  our  sins,  and  from  his  own  wrath, 
and  from  hell,  and  from  the  power  of  the  devil,  whom  he  came 
to  vanquish  for  us,  because  we  were  unable  to  do  it,  and  that  he 
purchased  for  us  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  that,  by  doing  all 
these  things,  he  manifested  the  greatness  of  his  love  towards  us ; 
they  answer :  If  you  say  that  God,  who,  as  you  believe,  created 
the  universe  by  a  word,  could  not  do  all  these  things  by  a  simple 
command,  you  contradict  yourselves,  for  you  make  him  power¬ 
less.  Or,  if  you  grant  that  he  could  have  done  these  things  in 
some  other  way,  but  did  not  wish  to,  how  can  you  vindicate  his 
wisdom,  when  you  assert  that  he  desired,  without  any  rea.son,  to 
suffer  things  so  unbecoming  ?  For  these  things  which  you  bring 
up,  are  all  regulated  by  his  will ;  for  the  wrath  of  God  is  nothing 
but  his  desire  to  punish.  If,  then,  he  does  not  desire  to  punish 
the  sins  of  men,  man  is  free  from  his  sins,  and  from  the  wrath 
of  God,  and  from  hell,  and  from  the  power  of  the  devil,  all  which 
things  are  the  sufferings  of  sin ;  and,  what  he  had  lost  by  reason 
of  these  sins,  he  now  regains.  For,  in  whose  power  is  hell,  or 
the  devil?  Or,  whose  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  if  it  be  not  his 
who  created  all  things  ?  Whatever  things,  therefore,  you  dread 
or  hope  for,  all  lie  subject  to  his  will,  whom  nothing  can  oppose. 
If,  then,  God  were  unwilling  to  save  the  human  race,  in  any 
other  way  than  that  you  mention,  when  he  could  have  done  it 
by  his  simple  will ;  observe,  to  say  the  least,  how  you  disparage 
his  wisdom.  For,  if  a  man  without  motive  should  do,  by  severe 
toil,  a  thing  which  he  could  have  done  in  some  easy  way,  no  one* 
would  consider  him  a  wise  man.  As  to  your  statement,  that 
God  has  shown  in  this  way  how  much  he  loved  you,  there  is  no 
argument  to  support  this,  unless  it  be  proved  that  he  could  not 
otherwise  have  sav.ed  man.  For,  if  he  could  not  have  done  it 
otherwise,  then  it  was,  indeed,  necessary  for  him  to  manifest  his 
love  in  this  way.  But  now,  when  he  could  have  saved  man 
differently,  why  is  it,  that,  for  the  sake  of  displaying  his  love,  he 
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does  and  sufiers  the  things  which  you  enumerate?  For  does 
he  not  show  good  angels  how  much  he  loves  them,  though  he 
sufier  no  such  things  as  these  for  them  ?  As  to  what  you  say  of 
his  coming  to  vanquish  the  devil  for  you,  with  what  meaning 
dare  you  allege  this?  Is  not  the  omnipotence  of  God  every¬ 
where  enthroned  ?  How  is  it,  then,  that  God  must  needs  come 
down  from  heaven  to  vanquish  the  devil  ?  These  are  the  objec¬ 
tions  with  which  infidels  think  they  can  withstand  us. 

Chap.  VII.  How  the  devil  had  no  justice  on  his  side  against 
man ;  and  why  it  was,  that  he  seemed  to  have  had  it,  and  why  God 
could  have  freed  man  in  this  way. 

Moreover,  I  do  not  see  the  force  of  that  argument,  which  we 
are  wont  to  make  use  of,  that  God,  in  order  to  save  men,  was 
bound,  as  it  were,  to  try  a  contest  with  the  devil  in  justice,  before 
he  did  in  strength,  so  that,  when  the  devil  should  put  to  death 
that  being  in  whom  there  was  nothing  worthy  of  death,  and  who 
was  God,  he  should  justly  lose  his  power  over  sinners ;  and  that, 
if  it  were  not  so,  God  would  have  used  undue  force  against  the 
devil,  since  the  devil  had  a  rightful  ownership  of  man,  for  the 
devil  had  not  seized  man  with  violence,  but  man  had  freely 
surrendered  to  him.  It  is  true  that  this  might  well  enough  be 
said,  if  the  devil  or  man  belonged  to  any  other  being  than  Gk>d, 
or  were  in  the  power  of  any  but  God.  But  since  neither  the 
devil  nor  man  belong  to  any  but  God,  and  neither  can  exist 
without  the  exertion  of  Divine  power,  what  cause  ought  God  to 
try  with  his  own  creature  (de  suo,  in  suo),  or  what  should  he 
do  but  punish  his  servant,  who  had  seduced  his  fellow-servant 
to  desert  their  common  Lord  and  come  over  to  himself ;  who,  a 
traitor,  had  taken  to  himself  a  fugitive ;  a  thief,  had  taken  to  him¬ 
self  a  fellow-thief,  with  what  he  had  stolen  from  his  Lord.  For 
when  one  was  stolen  from  his  Lord  by  the  persuasions  of  the 
other,  both  were  thieves.  For  what  could  be  more  just  than  for 
God  to  do  this  ?  Or,  should  God,  the  judge  of  all,  snatch  man, 
thus  held,  out  of  the  power  of  him  who  holds  him  so  unright¬ 
eously,  either  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  him  in  some  other 
way,  than  by  means  of  the  devil,  or  of  sparing  him,  what  injus¬ 
tice  would  there  be  in  this  ?  For,  though  man  deserved  to  be 
tormented  by  the  devil,  yet  the  devil  tormented  him  unjustly. 
For  man  merited  punishment,  and  there  was  no  more  suitable 
way  for  him  to  be  punished,  than  by  that  being  to  whom  he  had 
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given  his  consent  to  sin.  But  the  infliction  of  punishment  was 
nothing  meritorious  in  the  devil ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  even 
more  unrighteous  in  thih,  because  he  was  not  led  to  it  by  a  love 
of  justice,  but  ui^ed  on  by  a  malicious  impulse.  For  he  did  not 
do  this  at  the  command  of  God,  but  God’s  inconceivable  wisdom, 
which  happily  controls  even  wickedness,  permitted  it  And,  in 
my  opinion,  those  who  think  that  the  devil  has  any  right  in  hold> 
ing  man,  are  brought  to  this  belief  by  seeing  that  man  is  justly 
exposed  to  the  tormenting  of  the  devil,  and  that  God  in  justice 
permits  this ;  and  therefore  they  suppose  that  the  devil  rightly 
inflicts  it.  For  the  very  same  thing,  from  opposite  points  of  view, 
is  sometimes  both  just  and  unjust,  and  hence,  by  those  who  do 
not  cwrefully  inspect  the  matter,  is  deemed  wholly  just  or  wholly 
unjust.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  one  strikes  an  innocent  per¬ 
son  unjustly,  and  hence  justly  deserves  to  be  beaten  himself ; 
if,  however,  the  one  who  was  beaten,  though  he  ought  not  to 
avenge  himself,  yet  does  strike  the  person  who  beat  him,  then 
he  does  it  unjustly.  And  hence  this  violence,  on  the  part  of  the 
man  who  returns  the  blow,  is  unjust,  because  he  ought  not  to 
avenge  himself ;  but  as  far  as  he,  who  received  the  blow,  is  con¬ 
cerned,  itJs  just,  for  since  he  gave  a  blow  unjustly,  he  justly 
deserves  to  receive  one  in  return.  Therefore,  from  opposite 
views,  the  same  action  is  both  just  and  unjust,  for  it  may  chance 
that  one  person  shall  consider  it  only  just,  and  another  only 
unjust  So  also  the  devil  is  said  to  torment  men  justly,  because 
God  in  justice  permits  this,  and  man  in  justice  suffers  it  But 
when  man  is  said  to  sufier  justly,  it  is  not  meant  that  his  just 
suflering  is  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  justice  itself,  but  that  he  is 
punished  by  the  just  judgment  of  God.  But  if  that  written 
decree  is  brought  up,  which  the  Apostle  says  was  made  against 
us,  and  cancelled  by  the  death  of  Christ ;  and  if  any  one  thinks 
that  it  was  intended  by  this  decree,  that  the  devil,  as  if  under 
the  writing,  of  a  sort  of  compact,  should  justly  demand  sin  and 
the  punishment  of  sin,  of  man,  before  Christ  suflered,  as  a  debt 
for  the  first  sin  to  which  he  tempted  man,  so  that  in  this  way  he 
seems  to  prove  his  right  over  man,  1  do  not  by  any  means  think 
that  it  is  to  be  so  understood.  For  that  writing  is  not  of  the 
devil,  because  it  is  called  the  writing  of  a  decree  of  the  devil, 
but  of  God.  For  by  the  just  judgment  of  God  it  was  decreed, 
and,  as  it  were,  confirmed  by  writing,  that,  since  man  had  sinned, 
he  should  not  henceforth  of  himself  have  the  power  to  avoid  sin 
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or  the  punishment  of  sin;  for  the  spirit  is  out-going  and  not 
returning  [est  enim  spiritus  vadens  et  non  rediens) ;  and  he  who 
sins,  ought  not  to  escape  with  impunity,  unless  pity  spare  the 
sinner,  and  deliver  and  restore  him.  Wherefore  we  ought  not 
to  believe  that,  on  account  of  this  writing,  there  can  be  found 
any  justice  on  the  part  of  the  devil,  in  his  tormenting  man.  In 
fine,  as  there  is  never  any  injustice  in  a  good  angel,  so  in  an 
evil  angel  there  can  be  no  justice  at  all.  There  was  no  reason, 
therefore,  as  respects  the  devil,  why  God  should  not  make  use 
of  liis  own  power  against  him,  for  the  liberation  of  man. 

Chap.  VIII.  MoWt  although  the  acts  of  Chrises  condescension 
vddch  we  speak  of  do  not  belong  to  his  divinity,  it  yet  seems  im¬ 
proper  to  infdels,  that  these  things  should  he  said  of  him  even  as  a 
man;  and  why  it  appecurs  to  them,  that  this  man  did  not  suffer 
death  of  his  own  wilL 

Anselm.  The  will  of  God  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  ns, 
when  he  does  anything,  though  we  cannot  see  why  he  does  it 
For  the  will  of  God  is  never  irrational.  Boso.  That  is  very  true, 
if  it  be  granted  that  God  does  wish  the  thing  in  question ;  but 
many  will  never  allow  that  God  does  wish  anything,  if  it  be 
inconsistent  with  reason,  Anselm.  What  do  you  find  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  reason,  in  our  confessing  that  God  desired  those  things, 
which  make  up  our  belief  with  regard  to  his  incamation  ?  Boso. 
This,  in  brief:  that  the  Most  High  should  stoop  to  things  so 
lowly,  that  the  Almighty  should  do  a  thing  with  such  toil. 
Anselm.  They  who  speak  thus,  do  not  understand  our  belief. 
For  we  affirm  that  the  Divine  nature  is  beyond  doubt  impassible, 
and  that  God  cannot  at  all  be  brought  down  from  his  exaltation, 
nor  toil  in  anything,  which  he  wishes  to  efiect  But  we  say  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  very  God  and  very  man,  one  person  in 
two  natures,  and  two  natures  in  one  person.  When,  therefore, 
we  speak  of  God  as  enduring  any  humiliation  or  infirmity,  we 
do  not  refer  to  the  majesty  of  that  nature,  which  cannot  suffer ; 
but  to  the  feebleness  of  the  human  constitution,  which  He 
assumed.  And  so  there  remains  no  ground  of  objection  against 
our  faith.  For  in  ^this  way,  we  intend  no  debasement  of  the 
Divine  nature,  but  we  teach  that  one  person  is  both  Divine  and 
human.  In  the  incarnation  of  God,  there  is  no  lowering  of  the 
Deity ;  but  the  nature  of  man  we  believe  to  be  exalted.  Boso. 
Be  it  so ;  let  nothing  be  referred  to  the  Divine  nature,  which  is 
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spoken  of  Christ  after  the  manner  of  human  weakness ;  but  how 
will  it  ever  be  made  out  a  just  or  reasonable  thing  that  God 
should  treat,  or  suffer  to  be  treated  in  such  a  manner,  that  man 
whom  the  Father  called  his  beloved  Son  in  whom  he  was  well 
pleased,  and  whom  the  Son  made  himself?  For  what  justice 
is  there  in  his  suffering  death  for  the  sinner,  who  was  the  most 
just  of  all  men?  What  man,  if  he  condemned  the  innocent  to 
free  the  guilty,  would  not  himself  be  judged  worthy  of  condem¬ 
nation?  And  so  the  matter  seems  to  return  to  the  same  incon¬ 
gruity,  which  is  mentioned  above.  For  if  he  could  not  save 
sinners  in  any  other  way  than  by  condemning  the  just,  where  is 
his  omnipotence  ?  If,  however,  he  could,  but  did  not  wish  to, 
how  shall  we  sustain  his  wisdom  and  justice  ?  Anselm,  God  the 
Father  did  not  treat  that  man  as  you  seem  to  suppose,  nor  put  to 
death  the  innocent  for  the  guilty.  For  the  Father  did  not  com¬ 
pel  him  to  suffer  death,  or  ev'en  allow  him  to  be  slain,  against 
his  will,  but  of  his  own  accord  he  endured  death  for  the  salvation 
of  men.  Boso.  Though  it  were  not  against  his  will,  since  he 
agreed  to  the  will  of  the  Father;  yet  the  Father  seems  to  have 
bound  him,  as  it  were,  by  his  injunction.  For  it  is  said,  that 
Christ  “humbled  himself,  being  made  obedient  to  the  Father 
even  unto  death,  and  that  the  death  of  the  cross.  For  which 
cause  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him and  that  “  he  learned 
obedience  from  the  things  which  he  suffered and  that  “  God 
spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  gave  him  up  for  us  all.”  And  like¬ 
wise  the  Son  says :  “  I  came  not  to  do  mine  own  will,  but  the 
will  of  him  that  sent  me.”  And  when  about  to  suffer,  he  says  : 
“  As  the  Father  hath  given  me  commandment,  so  I  do.”  Again  • 
“  The  cup  which  the  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it?” 
And,  at  another  time :  “  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass 
from  me;  nevertheless  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt.”  And 
again :  “  Father,  if  this  cup  may  not  pass  from  me,  except  I 
drink  it,  thy  will  be  done.”  In  all  these  passages,  it  would  rather 
appear,  that  Christ  endured  death  by  the  constraint  of  obedience, 
than  by  the  inclination  of  his  own  free  will. 
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Chap.  IX.  How  it  was  of  his  own  accord  that  he  died,  and  what 
this  means :  “  he  was  made  obedient  even  unto  death  f  and:  ''for 
which  cav.se  God  hath  highly  exalted  him  f  and :  "  I  came  not  to 
do  mine  own  wiUf  and:  "he  spared  not  his  own  Son;"  and: 
“  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt." 

Anselm.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  do  not  rightly  understand 
the  difference  between  what  he  did  at  the  demand  of  obedience, 
and  what  he  suffered,  not  demanded  by  obedience,  but  indicted 
on  him,  because  he  kept  his  obedience  perfect.  Jdoso.  I  need  to 
have  you  explain  it  more  clearly.  Anselm.  Why  did  the  Jews 
persecute  him  even  unto  death?  Boso.  For  nothing  else,  but 
that,  in  word  and  in  life,  he  invariably  maintained  truth  and 
justice.  Anselm.  I  beheve  that  God  demands  this  of  every 
rational  being,  and  every  being  owes  this  in  obedience  to  God. 
Boso.  We  ought  to  acknowledge  this.  Anselm.  That  man, 
therefore,  owed  this  obedience  to  God  the  Father,  humanity  to 
Deity ;  and  the  Father  claimed  it  from  him.  Boso.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  this  Anselm.  Now  you  see  what  he  did,  under  the 
demand  of  obedience.  Boso.  Very  true,  and  I  see  also  what 
infliction  he  endured,  because  he  stood  firm  in  obedience.  For 
death  was  inflicted  on  him  for  his  perseverance  in  obedience, 
and  he  endured  it;  but  I  do  not  understand  how  it  is  that 
obedience  did  not  demand  this.  Anselm.  Ought  man  to  suffer 
death,  if  he  had  never  sinned,  or  should  God  demand  this  of 
him?  Boso.  It  is  on  this  account,  that  we  believe  that  man 
would  not  have  been  subject  to  death,  and  that  God  would  not 
have  exacted  this  of  him ;  but  I  should  like  to  hear  the  reason 
of  the  thing  from  you.  Anselm.  You  acknowledge  that  the  intel¬ 
ligent  creature  was  made  holy,  and  for  this  purpose,  viz.  to  be 
happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  God.  Boso.  Yes.  Anselm.  You 
surely  will  not  think  it  proper  for  God  to  make  his  creature 
miserable  without  fault,  wdien  he  had  created  him  holy  that  he 
might  enjoy  a  state  of  blessedness.  For  it  would  be  a  misera¬ 
ble  thing  for  man  to  die  against  his  wfill.  Boso.  It  is  plain  that, 
if  man  had  not  sinned,  God  ought  not  to  compel  him  to  die. 
Anselm.  God  did  not,  therefore,  compel  Christ  to  die ;  but  he 
suffered  death  of  his  own  will,  not  yielding  up  his  life  as  an  act 
of  obedience,  but  on  account  of  his  obedience  in  maintaining 
holiness ;  for  he  held  out  so  firmly  in  this  obedience,  that  he 
met  death  on  account  of  it.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said,  that  the 
Father  commanded  him  to  die,  when  he  enjoined  that  upon  liim. 
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on  account  of  which  he  met  death.  It  was  in  this  sense,  then, 
that  “  as  the  Father  gave  him  the  commandment,  so  he  did,  and 
the  cup  which  He  gave  to  him,  he  drank ;  and  he  was  made 
obedient  to  the  Father,  even  unto  death and  thus  “  he  learned 
obedience  from  the  things  which  he  suffered,”  that  is,  how  far 
obedience  should  be  maintained.  Now  the  word  “didicit,” 
which  is  used,  can  be  understood  in  two  ways.  For  either 
“didicit”  is  written  for  this:  he  caused  others  to  learn;  or  it  is 
used,  because  he  did  learn  by  experience  what  he  had  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  before.  Again,  when  the  Apostle  had  said :  “  he 
humbled  himself,  being  made  obedient  even  unto  death,  and 
that  the  death  of  the  cross,”  he  added :  “  wherefore  Gfod  also 
hath  exalted  him  and  given  him  a  name,  which  is  above  every 
name.”  And  this  is  similar  to  what  David  said :  “  he  dmnk  of 
the  brook  in  the  way,  therefore  did  he  lift  up  the  head.”  For  it 
is  not  meant  that  he  could  not  have  attained  his  exaltation  in 
any  other  way,  but  by  obedience  unto  death ;  nor  is  it  meant, 
that  his  exaltation  was  conferred  on  him,  only  as  a  reward  of  his 
obedience  (for  he  himself  said  before  he  suffered,  that  all 
things  had  been  committed  to  him  by  the  Father,  and  that  all 
things  belonging  to  the  Father  were  his) ;  but  the  expression 
is  used  because  he  had  agreed  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  there  was  no  other  way  to  reveal  to  the  world  the 
height  of  his  omnipotence,  than  by  his  death.  For  if  a  thing 
do  not  take  place,  except  on  condition  of  something  else,  it  is 
not  improperly  said  to  occur  by  reason  of  that  thing.  For  if  we 
intend  to  do  a  thing,  but  mean  to  do  something  else  first,  by 
means  of  which  it  may  be  done ;  when  the  first  thing  which  we 
wish  to  do  is  done,  if  the  result  is  such  as  we  intended,  it  is 
properly  said  to  be  on  account  of  the  other ;  since  that  is  now 
done,  which  caused  the  delay ;  for  it  had  been  determined  that 
the  first  thing  should  not  be  done,  without  the  other.  If,  for 
instance,  I  propose  to  cross  a  river,  only  in  a  boat,  though  I  can 
cross  it  in  a  boat  or  on  horseback,  and  suppose  that  I  delay 
crossing,  because  the  boat  is  gone ;  but  if  afterwards  I  cross, 
when  the  boat  has  returned,  it  may  be  properly  said  of  me: 
the  boat  was  ready,  and  therefore  he  crossed.  And  we  not  only 
use  this  form  of  expression,  when  it  is  by  means  of  a  thing, 
which  we  desire  should  take  place  first,  but  also  when  we 
intend  to  do  something  else,  not  by  means  of  that  thing,  but 
only  after  it.  For  if  one  delays  taking  food,  because  he  has 
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not  to-day  attended  the  celebration  of  mass ;  when  that  has 
been  done  which  he  wished  to  do  first,  it  is  not  improper  to  say 
to  him :  now  take  food,  for  you  have  now  done  that,  for  which 
3^011  delayed  taking  food.  .  Far  less,  therefore,  is  the  language 
strange,  when  Christ  is  said  to  be  exalted  on  this  account, 
because  he  endured  death ;  for  it  was  through  this,  and  after 
this,  that  he  determined  to  accomplish  his  exaltation.  This 
may  be  understood  also  in  the  same  way,  as  that  passage,  in 
which  it  is  said  that  our  Lord  increased  in  wisdom,  and  in  favor 
with  God ;  not  that  this  was  really  the  case,  but  that  he  de¬ 
ported  himself,  as  if  it  were  so.  For  he  was  exalted  after  his 
death,  as  if  it  were  really  on  account  of  that.  Moreover,  that 
saying  of  his :  “  I  came  not  to  do  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of 
him  that  sent  me,”  is  precisely  like  that  other  saying :  “  My 
doctrine  is  not  mine for  what  one  does  not  have  of  himself, 
but  of  God,  he  ought  not  to  call  his  own,  but  God’s.  Now  no 
one  has  the  truth  which  he  teaches,  or  a  holy  will,  of  himself, 
but  of  God.  Christ,  therefore,  came  not  to  do  his  own  will,  but 
that  of  the  Father ;  for  his  holy  will  was  not  derived  from  his 
humanity,  but  from  his  divinity.  For  that  sentence :  “  God 
spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  gave  him  up  for  us  all,”  means 
nothing  more,  than  that  He  did  not  rescue  him.  For  there  are 
found  in  the  Bible  many  things  like  this.  Again,  when  he 
says ;  “  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me ; 
nevertheless  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt and  “  If  this  cup 
may  not  pass  from  me,  except  I  drink  it,  thy  will  be  done he 
signifies,  by  his  own  will,  the  natural  desire  of  safety,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  which  human  nature  shrank  from  the  anguish  of 
death.  But  he  speaks  of  the  will  of  the  Father,  not  because 
the  Father  preferred  the  death  of  the  Son  to  his  life ;  but 
because  the  Father  was  not  willing  to  rescue  the  .human  race, 
unless  man  were  to  do  even  as  great  a  thing  as  was  signified 
in  the  death  of  Christ.  Since  reason  did  not  demand  of 
another  what  he  could  not  do,  therefore,  the  Son  says  that  he 
desires  his  own  death.  For  he  preferred  to  suffer,  rather  than 
that  the  human  race  should  be  lost ;  as  if  he  were  to  say  to  the 
Father :  “  Since  thou  dost  not  desire  the  reconciliation  of  the 
world  to  take  place  in  any  other  way,  i«i  this  respect,  I  see  that 
thou  desirest  my  death ;  let  thy  will,  therefore,  be  done,  that  is, 
let  my  death  take  place,  so  that  the  world  may  be  reconciled  to 
thee.”  For  we  often  say  that  one  desires  a  thing,  because  he 
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does  not  choose  something  else,  the  choice  of  which  would  pre¬ 
clude  the  existence  of  that  which  he  is  said  to  desire ;  for 
instance,  when  we  say  that  he,  who  does  not  choose  to  close 
the  window,  through  which  the  draft  is  admitted,  which  puts  out 
the  light,  wishes  the  light  to  be  extinguished.  So  the  Father 
desired  the  death  of  the  Son,  because  he  was  not  willing  that 
the  world  should  be  saved  in  any  other  way,  except  by  man’s 
doing  so  great  a  thing,  as  that  which  I  have  mentioned.  And 
this,  since  none  other  could  accomplish  it,  availed  as  much  with 
the  Son,  who  so  earnestly  desired  the  salvation  of  man,  as  if 
the  Father  had  commanded  him  to  die ;  and,  therefore,  “  as  the 
Father  gave  him  commandment,  so  he  did,  and  the  cup  which 
the  Father  gave  to  him,  he  drank,  being  obedient  even  unto 
death.” 

Chap.  X.  Likewise  on  tke  same  topics  ;  and  how  othervnse  they 
can  be  correctly  explained. 

It  is  also  a  fair  interpretation,  that  it  was  by  that  same  holy 
will,  by  which  the  Son  wished  to  die  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world,  that  the  Father  gave  him  commandment  (yet  not  by 
compulsion),  and  the  cup  of  suffering,  and  spared  him  not,  but 
gave  him  up  for  us,  and  desired  his  death ;  and  that  the  Son 
himself  was  obedient  even  unto  death,  and  learned  obedience 
from  the  things  which  he  suffered.  For  as  vpith  regard  to  that 
will,  which  led  him  to  a  holy  life,  he  did  not  have  it  as  a  human 
being  of  himself,  but  of  the  Father ;  so  also  that  will,  by  which 
he  desired  to  die  for  the  accomplishment  of  so  great  good,  he 
could  not  have  had,  but  from  the  Father  of  lights,  from  whom  is 
every  good  and  perfect  gift  And  as  the  Father  is  said  to  draw 
by  imparting  an  inclination,  so  there  is  nothing  improper  in 
asserting  that  he  moves  man.  For  as  the  Son  says  of  the 
Father :  “  No  man  cometh  to  me  except  the  Father  draw  him,” 
he  might  as  well  have  said,  except  he  move  him.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  also,  could  he  have  declared :  “  No  man  layeth  down  his 
life  for  my  sake,  except  the  Father  move  or  draw  him.”  For 
since  a  man  is  drawn  or  moved,  by  his  will,  to  that  which  he 
invariably  chooses,  it  is  not  improper  to  say,  that  God  draws  or 
moves  him,  when  he  gives  him  this  will.  And  in  this  drawing 
or  impelling,  it  is  not  to  be  understood,  that  there  is  any  con¬ 
straint,  but  a  free  and  grateful  clinging  to  the  holy  will,  which 
has  been  given.  If  then  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  Father 
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drew  or  moved  the  Son  to  death,  by  giving  him  that  will ;  who 
does  not  see,  that,  in  the  same  manner,  he  gave  him  command¬ 
ment,  to  endure  death  of  his  own  accord,  and  to  take  the  cup, 
which  he  freely  drank.  And  if  it  is  right  to  say,  that  the  Son 
spared  not  himself,  but  gave  himself  for  us,  of  his  own  will, 
who  will  deny,  that  it  is  right  to  say  that  the  Father,  of  whom 
he  had  this  will,  did  not  spare  him,  but  gave  him  up  for  us,  and 
desired  his  death?  In  this  way,  also,  by  following  the  will 
received  from  the  Father  invariably,  and  of  his  own  accord,  the 
Son  became  obedient  to  Him,  even  unto  death;  and  learned 
obedience  from  the  things  which  he  suffered ;  that  is,  he  learned 
how  great  was  the  work  to  be  accomplished  by  obedience.  For 
this  is  real  and  sincere  obedience,  when  a  rational  being,  not  of 
compulsion,  but  freely,  follows  the  will  received  from  God.  In 
other  ways,  also,  we  can  properly  explain  the  Father’s  desire 
that  the  Son  should  die,  though  these  would  appear  sufficient. 
For  as  we  say  that  he  desires  a  thing  who  causes  another  to 
desire  it ;  so,  also,  we  say  that  he  desires  a  thing,  who  approves 
of  the  desire  of  another,  though  he  does  not  cause  that  desire. 
Thus  when  we  see  a  man,  who  desires  to  endure  pain  with  for¬ 
titude,  for  the  accomplishment  of  some  good  design  ;  though  we 
acknowledge,  that  we  wish  to  have  him  endure  that  pain,  yet 
we  do  not  choose,  nor  take  pleasure  in,  his  suffering,  but  in  his 
choice.  We  are,  also,  accustomed  to  say  that  he,  who  can  pre¬ 
vent  a  thing,  but  does  not,  desires  the  thing,  which  he  does  not 
prevent.  Since,  therefore,  the  will  of  the  Son  pleased  the 
Father,  and  he  did  not  prevent  him  from  choosing,  or  from  ful¬ 
filling  his  choice ;  it  is  proper  to  say,  that  he  wished  the  Son 
to  endure  death  so  piously  and  for  so  great  an  object,  though  he 
was  not  pleased  with  his  suffering.  Moreover,  he  said,  that  the 
cup  must  not  pass  from  him,  except  he  drank  it,  not  because  he 
could  not  have  escaped  death,  had  he  chosen  to ;  but  because, 
as  has  been  said,  the  world  could  not  otherw'ise  be  saved ;  and 
it  was  his  fixed  choice  to  suffer  death,  rather  than  that  the  world 
should  not  be  saved.  It  was  for  this  reason,  also,  that  he  used 
those  words,  viz.  to  teach  the  human  race  that  there  was  no 
other  salvation  for  them,  but  by  his  death ;  and  not  to  show  that 
he  had  no  power  at  all  to  avoid  death.  For  whatsoever  things 
are  said  of  him,  similar  to  these  which  have  been  mentioned, 
they  are  all  to  be  explained  in  accordance  with  the  belief  that 
he  died,  not  by  compulsion,  but  of  free  choice.  For  he  was 
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omnipotent,  and  it  is  said  of  him,  when  he  was  offered  up,  that 
he  desired  it.  And  he  says  himself :  “.I  lay  down  my  life,  that 
I  may  take  it  again ;  no  man  taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it 
down  of  myself;  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have 
power  to  take  it  again.”  A  man  cannot,  therefore,  be  properly 
said  to  have  been  driven  to  a  thing,  which  he  does  of  his  own 
power  and  will.  Boso.  But  this  simple  fact,  that  God  allows 
him  to  be  so  treated,  even  if  he  were  willing,  does  not  seem 
becoming  for  such  a  Father,  in  respect  to  such  a  Son.  Anselm. 
Yes,  it  is  of  all  things  most  proper  that  such  a  Father  should 
acquiesce  with  such  a  Son  in  his  desire,  if  it  be  praiseworthy 
as  relates  to  the  honor  of  God,  and  useful  for  man’s  salvation, 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  effected.  Boso.  The  question 
which  still  troubles  us,  is,  how  the  death  of  the  Son  can  be 
proved  reasonable  and  necessary.  For  otherwise,  it  does  not 
seem  that  the  Son  ought  to  desire  it,  or  the  Father  compel  or 
permit  it.  For  the  question  is,  why  God  could  not  save  man  in 
some  other  way.  and  if  so,  why  he  wished  to  do  it  in  this  way  ? 
For  it  both  seems  unbecoming  for  God  to  have  saved  man  in 
this  way ;  and  it  is  not  clear,  how  the  death  of  the  Son  avails 
for  the  salvation  of  man.  For  it  is  a  strange  thing  if  God  so 
delights  in,  or  requires  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  that  he  neither 
chooses,  nor  is  able,  to  spare  the  guilty,  without  the  sacrifice  of 
the  innocent.  Anselm.  Since,  in  this  inquiry,  you  take  the  place 
of  those  who  are  unwilling  to  believe  anything,  not  previously 
proved  by  reason,  I  wish  to  have  it  understood  between  us,  that 
we  do  not  admit  anything  in  the  least  unbecoming  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  Deity,  and  that  we  do  not  reject  the  smallest  reason  if  it 
be  not  opposed  by  a  greater.  For  as  it  is  impossible  to  attribute 
anything  in  the  least  unbecoming  to  God ;  so  any  reason,  how¬ 
ever  small,  if  not  overbalanced  by  a  greater,  has  the  force  of 
necessity.  Boso.  In  this  matter,  I  accej)t  nothing  more  willingly, 
than  that  this  agreement  should  be  preserved  between  us  in 
common.  Anselm.  The  question  concerns  only  the  incarnation 
of  God,  and  those  things  which  we  believe  with  regard  to  his 
taking  human  nature.  Boso.  It  is  so.  Anselm.  Let  us  suppose, 
then,  that  the  incarnation  of  God,  and  the  things  that  we  affirm 
of  him  as  man,  had  never  taken  place ;  and  be  it  agreed  between 
us,  that  man  was  made  for  happiness,  which  cannot  be  attained 
in  this  life,  and  that  no  being  can  ever  arrive  at  happiness, 
save  by  freedom  from  sin,  and  that  no  man  passes  this  life  with- 
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out  sin.  Let  us  take  for  granted,  also,  the  other  things,  the 
belief  of  which  is  necessary  for  eternal  salvation.  Boso.^  I  grant 
it;  for  in  these  there  is  nothing  which  seems  unbecoming  or 
impossible  for  Gfod.  Anselm.  Therefore,  in  order  that  man  may 
attain  happiness,  remission  of  sin  is  necessary.  Boso.  We  all 
hold  this. 

Chap.  XI.  What  it  is  to  sin,  and  to  make  satisfaction  for  sin. 

Anselm.  We  must  needs  inquire,  therefore,  in  what  manner 
God  puts  away  men’s  sins ;  and,  in  order  to  do  this  more  plainly, 
let  us  first  consider  what  it  is  to  sin,  and  what  it  is  to  make  sat* 
isfaction  for  sin.  Boso.  It  is  yours  to  explain,  and  mine  to  listen. 
Anselm.  If  man  or  angel  always  rendered  to  God  his  due,  he 
would  never  sin.  Boso.  I  cannot  deny  that.  Anselm.  There¬ 
fore  to  sin  is  nothing  else,  than  not  to  render  to  God  his  due. 
Boso.  What  is  the  debt,  which  we  owe  to  God  ?  Anselm. 
Every  wish  of  a  rational  creature  should  be  subject  to  the  will 
of  God.  Boso.  Nothing  is  more  true.  Anselm.  This  is  the 
debt  which  man  and  angel  owe  to  God,  and  no  one  who  pays 
this  debt  commits  sin ;  but  every  one  who  does  not  pay  it  sins. 
This  is  justice,  or  uprightness  of  will,  which  makes  a  being  just 
or  upright  in  heart,  that  is,  in  will ;  and  this  is  the  sole  and  com¬ 
plete  debt  of  honor,  which  we  owe  to  God,  and  which  God 
requires  of  us.  For  it  is  such  a  will  only,  when  it  can  be  exer¬ 
cised,  that  does  works  pleasing  to  God  ;  and  when  this  will  can¬ 
not  be  exercised,  it  is  pleasing  of  itself  alone,  since  without  it 
no  work  is  acceptable.  He  who  does  not  render  this  honor 
which  is  due  to  God,  robs  God  of  his  own,  and  dishonors  him ; 
and  this  is  sin.  Moreover,  .so  long  as  he  does  not  restore  what 
he  has  taken  away,  he  remains  in  fault;  and  it  will  not  suflice 
merely  to  restore  what  has  been  taken  away,  but,  considering 
the  contempt  offered,  he  ought  to  restore  more  than  he  took 
away.  For  as  one  who  imperils  another’s  safety,  does  not 
enough  by  merely  restoring  his  safety,  without  making  some 
compensation  for  the  anguish  incurred ;  so  he  who  violates 
another’s  honor,  does  not  enough  by  merely  rendering  honor 
again,  but  must,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  injuiry  done,  make 
restoration  in  some  way  satisfactory  to  the  person  whom  he 
has  dishonored.  We  must  also  observe,  that  when  any  one 
pays  what  he  has  unjustly  taken  away,  he  ought  to  give  some¬ 
thing,  which  could  not  have  been  demanded  of  him,  had  he 
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not  stolen  what  belonged  to  another.  So  then,  every  one  who 
sins,  ought  to  pay  back  the  honor  of  which  he  has  robbed  God ; 
and  this'  is  the  satisfaction  which  every  sinner  owes  to  God. 
Boso.  Since  we  have  determined  to  follow  reason  in  all  these 
things,  I  am  unable  to  bring  any  objection  against  them, 
although  you  somewhat  startle  me. 

Chap.  XII.  Whether  it  were  proper  far  God  to  put  away  sins 
by  compassion  alone,  without  any  payment  of  the  debt. 

Anselm.  Let  us  return  and  consider,  whether  it  were  proper 
for  God  to  put  away  sins,  by  compassion  alone,  without  any 
payment  of  the  honor  taken  from  him.  Boso.  I  do  not  see  why 
it  is  not  proper.  Anselm.  To  remit  sin  in  this  manner  is  nothing 
else,  than  not  to  punish ;  and  since  it  is  not  right  to  cancel  sin, 
without  compensation  or  punishment;  if  it  be  not  punished, 
then  is  it  passed  by  undischarged.  Boso.  What  you  say  is 
reasonable.  Anselm.  It  is  not  fitting  for  God  to  pass  over  any¬ 
thing  in  his  kingdom  undischarged.  Boso.  If  I  wish  to  oppose 
this,  I  fear  to  sin.  Anselm.  It  is,  therefore,  not  proper  for  God 
thus  to  pass  over  sin  unpunished.  Boso.  Thus  it  follows. 
Anselm.  There  is  also  another  thing  which  follows,  if  sin  be 
passed  by  unpunished,  viz.  that  with  God  there  will  be  no 
difierence  between  the  guilty  and  the  not  guilty ;  and  this  is 
unbecoming  to  God.  Boso.  I  cannot  deny  it.  Anselm.  Observe 
this  also.  Every  one  knows  that  justice  to  man  is  regulated  by 
law,  so  that,  according  to  the  requirements  of  law,  the  measure 
of  award  is  bestowed  by  God.  Boso.  This  is  our  belief.  Anselm. 
But  if  sin  is  neither  paid  for  nor  punished,  it  is  subject  to  no 
law.  Boso.  I  cannot  conceive  it  to  be  otherwise.  Anselm. 
Injustice,  therefore,  if  it  is  cancelled  by  compassion  alone,  is 
more  free  than  justice ;  which  seems  very  inconsistent.  And 
to  these  is  also  added  a  further  incongruity,  viz.  that  it  makes 
injustice  like  God.  For  as  God  is  subject  to  no  law,  so  neither 
is  injustice.  Boso.  I  cannot  withstand  your  reasoning.  But 
when  God  commands  us  in  every  case  to  forgive  those  who 
trespass  against  us,  it  seems  inconsistent  to  enjoin  a  thing  upon 
us,  which  it  is  not  proper  for  him  to  do  himself.  Anselm.  There 
is  no  inconsistency  in  God’s  commanding  us,  not  to  take  upon 
ourselves,  what  belongs  to  Him  alone.  For  to  execute  vengeance 
belongs  to  none  but  Him,  who  is  Lord  of  all;  for  when  the 
powers  of  the  world  rightly  accomplish  this  end,  God  himself 
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does  it,  who  appointed  them  for  the  purpose.  Boso.  You 
have  obviated  the  difficulty,  which  I  thought  to  exist ;  but  there 
is  another,  to  which  I  would  like  to  have  your  answer.  For 
since  Gk)d  is  so  free  as  to  be  subject  to  no  law,  and  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  no  one,  and  is  so  merciful,  as  that  nothing  more  merci¬ 
ful  can  be  conceived;  and  nothing  is  right  or  fit  save  as  he 
wills ;  it  seems  a  strange  thing  for  us  to  say,  that  he  is  wholly 
unwilling  or  unable  to  put  away  an  injury  done  to  himself,  when 
we  are  wont  to  apply  to  him  for  indulgence,  with  regard  to 
those  odences  which  we  commit  against  others.  Anselm.  What 
you  say  of  God’s  liberty  and  choice  and  compassion,  is  true; 
but  we  ought  so  to  interpret  these  things,  as  that  they  may  not 
seem  to  interfere  with  His  dignity.  For  there  is  no  liberty, 
except  as  regards  what  is  best  or  fitting;  nor  should  that  be 
called  mercy,  which  does  anything  improper  for  the  Divine 
character.  Moreover,  when  it  is  said  that  what  God  wishes  is 
just,  and  that  what  He  does  not  wish  is  unjust,  we  must  not 
understand  that,  if  God  wished  anything  improper,  it  would 
be  just,  simply  because  he  wished  it.  For  if  God  wishes  to  lie, 
we  must  not  conclude  that  it  is  right  to  lie,  but  rather  that  he  is 
not  God.  For  no  will  can  ever  wish  to  lie,  unless  truth  in  it  is 
impaired,  nay,  unless  the  will  itself  be  impaired  by  forsaking 
truth.  When,  then,  it  is  said :  “  If  God  wishes  to  lie ;”  the 
meaning  is  simply  this :  “  If  the  nature  of  God  is  such,  as  that 
he  wishes  to  lie ;”  and,  therefore,  it  does  not  follow  that  false¬ 
hood  is  right,  except  it  be  understood  in  the  same  manner,  as 
when  we  speak  of  two  impossible  things :  “  If  this  be  true, 
then  that  follows ;  because  neither  this  nor  that  is  true ;”  as  if  a 
man  should  say:  “Supposing  water  to  be  dry,  and' fire  to  be 
moist;”  for  neither  is  the  case.  Therefore,  with  regard  to 
these  things,  to  speak  the  whole  truth :  If  God  desires  a  thing, 
it  is  right  that  he  should  desire  that  which  involves  no  unfitness. 
For  if  God  chooses  that  it  should  rain,  it  is  right  that  it  should 
'rain;  and  if  he  desires  that  any  man  should  die,  then  is  it  right 
that  he  should  die.  Wherefore,  if  it  be  not  fitting  for  God  to 
do  anything  unjustly,  or  out  of  course,  it  does  not  belong  to  his 
liberty  or  compassion  or  will,  to  let  the  sinner  go  unpunished,  who 
makes  no  return  to  God  of  what  the  sinner  has  defrauded  him. 
Boso.  You  remove  from  me  every  possible  objection,  which  I 
had  thought  of  bringing  against  you.  Anselm.  Yet  observe,  why 
it  is  not  fitting  for  God  to  do  this.  Boso.  I  listen  readily  to  what¬ 
ever  you  say.  , 
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Chap.  XIII.  Hmo  nothing  less  was  to  be  endured^  in  the  order 
of  things,  than  that  the  creature  should  take  away  the  honor  due  the 
Creator,  and  not  restore  what  he  takes  away. 

Anselm.  In  the  order  of  things,  there  is  nothing  less  to  be 
endured,  than  that  the  creature  should  take  away  the  honor  due 
the  Creator,  and  not  restore  what  he  has  taken  away.  Boso. 
Nothing  is  more  plain  than  this.  Anselm.  But  there  is  no  greater 
injustice  suffered,  than  that  by  which  so  great  an  evil  must  be 
endured.  Boso.  This,  also,  is  plain.  Anselm.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  you  will  not  say,  that  God  ought  to  endure  a  thing,  than 
which  no  greater  injustice  is  suffered,  viz.  that  the  creature 
should  not  restore  to  God  what  he  has  taken  away.  l^so.  No ; 
I  think  it  should  be  wholly  denied.  Anselm.  Again,  if  there  is 
nothing  greater  or  better  than  God ;  there  is  nothing  more  just, 
than  supreme  justice,  which  maintains  God’s  honor  in  the 
arrangement  of  things,  and  which  is  nothing  else  but  God  him¬ 
self.  Boso.  There  is  nothing  clearer  than  this.  Anselm.  There¬ 
fore  God  maintains  nothing  with  more  justice,  than  the  honor  of 
his  own  dignity.  Boso.  I  must  agree  with  you.  Anselm.  Does 
it  seem  to  you,  that  he  wholly  preserves  it,  if  he  allows  himself 
to  be  so  defrauded  of  it,  as  that  he  should  neither  receive  satis¬ 
faction,  nor  punish  the  one  defrauding  him.  Boso.  I  dare  not 
say  so.  Anselm.  Therefore  the  honor  taken  away  must  be 
repaid,  or  punishment  must  follow ;  otherwise,  either  God  will 
not  be  just  to  himself,  or  he  will  be  weak  in  respect  to  both  par¬ 
ties  ;  and  this  it  is  impious  even  to  think  of.  Boso.  I  think  that 
nothing  more  reasonable  can  be  said. 

Chap.  XIV.  Bow  Vie  honor  of  God  exists  in  the  'punishment  of 
the  wicked. 

Boso.  But  I  wish  to  hear  from  you,  whether  the  punishment 
of  the  sinner  is  an  honor  to  God,  or  how  it  is  an  honor.  For  if 
the  punishment  of  the  sinner  is  not  for  God’s  honor,  when  the 
sinner  does  not  pay  what  he  took  away,  but  is  punished,  God 
loses  his  honor  so  that  he  cannot  recover  it.  And  this  seems  in 
contradiction  to  the  things  which  have  been  said.  Anselm.  It  is 
impossible  for  God  to  lose  his  honor ;  for  either  the  sinner  pays 
his  debt  of  his  own' accord,  or,  if  he  refuse,  God  takes  it  from  him. 
For  either  man  renders  due  submission  to  God,  of  his  own  will, 
by  avoiding  sin  or  making  payment,  or  else  God  subjects  him  to 
himself  by  torments,  even  against  man’s  will,  and  thus  shows  that 
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he  is  the  Lord  of  man,  though  man  refuses  to  acknowledge  it  of 
his  own  accord.  And  here,  we  must  observe,  that  as  man  in  sin¬ 
ning  takes  away  what  belongs  to  God,  so  God  in  punishing  gets 
in  return  what  pertains  to  man.  For  not  only  does  that  belong  to 
a  man,  which  he  has  in  present  possession,  but  also  that  which 
it  is  in  his  power  to  have.  Therefore,  since  man  was  so  made, 
as  to  be  able  to  attain  happiness  by  avoiding  sin ;  if,  on  account 
of  his  sin,  he  is  deprived  of  happiness  and  every  good,  he  repays, 
from  his  own  inheritance,  what  he  has  stolen,  though  he  repay 
it  against  his  will.  For  although  God  does  not  apply  what  he 
takes  away  to  any  object  of  his  own,  as  man  transfers  the  money 
which  he  has  taken  from  another  to  his  own  use ;  yet  what  he 
takes  away,  serves  the  purpose  of  his  own  honor,  for  this  very 
reason,  that  it  is  taken  away.  For  by  this  act  he  shows  that  the 
sinner,  and  all  that  pertains  to  him,  are  under  his  subjection. 

Chap.  XV.  Whether  God  suffers  his  honor  to  be  violated  even 
in  the  least  degree 

Boso.  What  you  say  satisfies  me.  But  there  is  still  another 
point  which  I  should  like  to  have  you  answer.  For  if,  as  you 
make  out,  GJod  ought  to  sustain  his  own  honor,  why  does  he  allow 
it  to  be  violated,  even  in  the  least  degree  ?  For  what  is  in  any 
way  made  liable  to  injury,  is  not  entirely  and  perfectly  preserved. 
Anselm.  Nothing  can  be  added  to  or  taken  from  the  honor  of  God. 
For  this  honor  which  belongs  to  him,  is  in  no  way  subject  to 
injury  or  change.  But  as  the  individual  creature  preserves,  natu¬ 
rally  or  by  reason,  the  condition  belonging,  and,  as  it  were,  allot¬ 
ted  to  him,  he  is  said  to  obey  and  honor  God;  and  to  this, 
rational  nature,  which  possesses  intelligence,  is  especially  bound. 
And  when  the  being  chooses  what  he  ought,  he  honors  God; 
not  by  bestowing  anything  upon  him,  but  because  he  brings 
himself  freely  under  God’s  will  and  disposal,  and  maintains  his 
own  condition  in  the  universe,  and  the  beauty  of  the  universe 
itself,  as  far  as  in  him  lies.  But  when  he  does  not  choose  what 
he  ought)  he  dishonors  God,  as  far  as  the  being  himself  is  con¬ 
cerned,  because  he  does  not  submit  himself  freely  to  God’s  dis¬ 
posal.  And  he  disturbs  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  universe,  as 
relates  to  himself,  although  he  cannot  injure  nor  tarnish  the 
power  and  majesty  of  God.  For  if  those  things  which  are  held 
together  in  the  circuit  of  the  heavens,  desire  to  be  elsewhere 
than  under  the  heavens,  or  to  be  further  removed  from  the  heav- 
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ens,  there  is  no  place  where  they  can  be,  but  under  the  heavens, 
nor  can  they  fly  from  the  heavens  without  also  approaching  them. 
For  both  whence  and  whither  and  in  what  way  they  go,  they 
are  still  under  the  heavens ;  and  if  they  are  at  a  greater  distance 
from  one  part  of  them,  they  are  only  so  much  nearer  to  the 
opposite  part.  And  so,  though  man  or  evil  angel  refuse  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  Divine  will  and  appointment,  yet  he  cannot  escape  it ; 
for  if  he  wishes  to  fly  from  a  will  that  commands,  he  falls  into 
the  power  of  a  will  that  punishes.  And  if  you  ask  whither 
he  goes,  it  is  only  under  the  permission  of  that  will ;  and  even 
this  wayward  choice  or  action  of  his  becomes  subservient,  under 
infinite,  wisdom,  to  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  universe  before 
spoken  of.  For  when  it  is  understood,  tliat  God  brings  good 
out  of  many  forms  of  evil,,  then  the  satisfaction  for*  sin  freely 
given,  or  if  this  be  not  given,  the  exaction  of  punishment,  hold 
their  own  place  and  orderly  beauty  in  the  same  universe.  For 
if  Divine  wisdom  were  not  to  insist  upon  these  things,  when 
wickedness  tries  to  disturb  the  right  appointment,  there  would 
be,  in  the  very  universe  which  God  ought  to  control,  an  unseem¬ 
liness,  springing  from  the  violation  of  the  beauty  of  arrangement, 
and  God  would  appear  to  be  deficient  in*  his  management  And 
these  two  things  are  not  only  unfitting,  but  consequently  impos¬ 
sible  ;  so  that  satisfaction  or  punishment  must  needs  follow 
every  sin.  Boso.  You  have  relieved  my  objection.  Anselm.  Jt 
is  then  plain,  that  no  one  can  honor  or  dishonor  God,  as  he  is  in 
himself ;  but  the  creature,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  appears  to 
do  this,  when  he  submits  or  o[)poses.  his  will  to  the  will  of  Gk)d. 
Boso.  1  know  of  nothing  which  can  be  said  against  this.  An- 
selm.  Let  me  add  something  to  it  Boso.  Go  on,  until  I  am 
weary  of  listening. 

Chap.  XVL  The  reason  why  tJie  number  of  angels  who  fell, 
must  be  tnade  up  from  men. 

Ansebn.  It  was  proper  that  God  should  design  to  make  up  for 
the  number  of  angels  that  fell,  from  human  nature  which  he 
created  without  sin.  Boso.  This  is  a  part  of  our  belief,  but  still 
1  should  like  to  have  some  reason  for  it  Anselm.  You  mistake 
me,  for  we  intended  to  discuss  only  the  incarnation  of  the  Deity, 
and  here  you  are  bringing  in  other  questions.  Boso.  Be  not 
angry  with  me ;  “  for  the  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  giver and  no 
one  shows  better  how  cheerfully  he  gives  what  he  promises, 
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than  he  who  gives  more  than  he  promises ;  therefore,  tell  me 
freely  what  I  ask.  Anselm.  There  is  no  question  that  intel* 
ligent  nature,  which  finds  its  happiness,  both  now  and  forever, 
in  the  contemplation  of  God,  was  foreseen  by  him  in  a  certain 
reasonable  and  complete  number,  so  that  there  would  be  an  un¬ 
fitness  in  its  being  either  less  or  greater.  For  either  God  did  not 
know  in  what  number  it  was  best  to  create  rational  beings,  which 
is  false ;  or,  if  he  did  know,  then  he  appointed  such  a  number 
as  he  perceived  was  most  fitting.’  Wherefore,  either  the  angels 
who  fell,  were  made  so  as  to  be  within  that  number ;  or,  since 
they  were  out  of  that  number,  they  could  not  continue  to  exist, 
and  so  fell  of  necessity.  But  this  last  is  an  absurd  idea.  Boso. 
The  truth  which  you  set  forth  is  plain.  Anselm.  Therefore, 
since  they  ought  to  be  of  that  number,  either  their  number  should 
of  necessity  be  made  up,  or  else  rational  nature,  which  was  fore¬ 
seen  as  perfect  in  number,  will  remain  incomplete.  But  this 
cannot  be.  Boso.  Doubtless,  then,  the  number  must  be  restored. 
Anselm.  But  this  restoration  can  only  be  made  from  human 
beings,  since  there  is  no  other  source. 

Chap.  XVII.  How  other  angels  cannot  take  the  place  of  those 
•who  fell. 

Boso.  Why  could  not  they  themselves  be  restored,  or  other 
angels  substituted  for  them  ?  Anselm.  When  you  shall  see  the 
difficulty  of  our  restoration,  you  will  understand  the  impossibility 
of  theirs.  But  other  angels  cannot  be  substituted  for  them  on 
this  account  (to  pass  over  its  apparent  inconsistency  with  the 
completeness  of  the  first  creation),  because  they  ought  to  be 
such  as  the  formei^angels  would  have  been,  had  they  never  sin¬ 
ned.  But  the  first  angels,  in  that  case,  would  have  persevered 
without  ever  witnessing  the  punishment  of  sin ;  which,  in  respect 
to  the  others,  who  were  substituted  for  them  after  their  fall,  was 
impossible.  For  two  beings,  who  stand  firm  in  truth,  are  not 
equally  deserving  of  praise,  if  one  has  never  seen  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  sin,  and  the  other  forever  witnesses  its  eternal  reward. 
For  it  must  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  good  angels  are 
upheld  by  the  fall  of  evil  angels,  but  by  their  own  virtue.  For, 
as  they  would  have  been  condemned  together,  had  the  good 
sinned  with  the  bad,  so,  had  the  unholy  stood  firm  with  the  holy, 
they  would  have  been  likewise  upheld.  For  if,  without  the  fall 
of  a  part,  the  rest  could  not  be  upheld ;  it  would  follow,  either 
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that  none  could  ever  be  upheld,  or  else  that  it  was  necessary  for 
some  one  to  fall,  in  order  by  his  punishment  to  uphold  the  rest ; 
but  either  of  these  suppositions  is  absurd.  Therefore,  had  all 
stood,  all  would  have  been  upheld  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
who  stood;  and  this  manner  I  explained,  as  well  as  I  could, 
when  treating  of  the  reason  why  God  did  not  bestow  persever¬ 
ance  upon  the  devil.  Boso.  You  have  proved  that  the  evil 
angels  must  be  restored  from  the  human  race;  and  from  this 
reasoning  it  appears,  that  the  number  of  men  chosen  will  not  be 
less  than  that  of  fallen  angels.  But  show,  if  you  Can,  whether 
it  will  be  greater. 

Chap.  XVIII.  Whether  there  will  be  more  holy  men  than  evil 
angels. 

Anselm.  If  the  angels,  before  any  of  them  fell,  existed  in  that  per¬ 
fect  number  of  which  we  have  spoken,  then  men  were  only  made 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  lost  angels ;  and,  it  is  plain,  that  their 
number  will  not  be  greater.  But  if  that  number  were  not  found 
in  all  the  angels  together,  then  both  the  loss  and  the  original 
deficiency  must  be  made  up  from  men,  and  more  men  will  be 
chosen  than  there  were  fallen  angels.  And  so  we  shall  say, 
that  men  were  made  not  only  to  restore  the  diminished  number, 
but  also  to  complete  the  imperfect  number.  Boso.  Which  is  the 
better  theory,  that  angels  were  originally  made  perfect  in  num¬ 
ber,  or  that  they  were  not?  Anselm.  I  will  state  my  views. 
Boso.  I  cannot  ask  more  of  you.  Anselm.  If  man  was  created 
after  the  fall  of  evil  angels,  as  some  understand  the  account  in 
Genesis,  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  prove  from  this  either  of  these 
suppositions  positively.  For  it  is  possible,  I  think,  that  the  angels 
should  have  been  created  perfect  in  number,  and  that  afterwards 
man  was  created  to  complete  their  number,  when  it  had  been 
lessened ;  and  it  is  also  possible,  that  they  were  not  perfect  in 
number,  because  God  deferred  completing  the  number,  as  he 
does  even  now,  determining  in  his  own  time  to  create  man. 
Wherefore,  either  God  would  only  complete  that  which  was  not 
yet  perfect,  or,  if  it  were  also  diminished,  He  would  restore  it. 
But  if  the  whole  creation  took  place  at  once,  and  those  days  in 
which  Moses  appears  to  describe  a  successive  creation,  are  not 
to  be  understood  like  such  days  as  ours ;  I  cannot  see  how  angels 
could  have  been  created  perfect  in  number.  Since,  if  it  were  so, 
it  seems  to  me  that  some,  either  men  or  angels,  would  fall  imme- 
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diately,  else  in  heaven’s  empire  there  would  be  more  than  the 
complete  number  required.  If,  therefore,  all  things  were  created 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  it  should  seem  that  angels,  and  the 
first  two  human  beings,  formed  an  incomplete  number,  so  that, 
if  no  angel  fell,  the  deficiency  alone  should  be  made  up,  but  if 
any  fell,  the  lost  part  should  be  restored  ;  and  that  human  nature, 
which  had  stood  fiirm,  though  weaker  than  that  of  angels,  might, 
as  it  were,  justify  Gfod,  and  put  the  devil  to  silence,  if  he  were 
to  attribute  his  fall  to  weakness.  And  in  case  human  nature 
fell,  much  inore  would  it  justify  God  against  the  devil,  and  even 
against  itself,  because,  though  made  far  weaker  and  of  a  mortal 
race,  yet,  in  the  elect,  it  would  rise  from  its  weakness  to  an 
estate  exalted  above  that  from  which  the  devil  was  fallen,  as 
far  as  good  angels,  to  whom  it  should  be  equal,  were  advanced 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  evil,  because  they  persevered.  From 
these  reasons,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  the  belief,  that  there  was 
not,  originally,  that  complete  number  of  angels  necessary  to  per¬ 
fect  the  celestial  state ;  since,  supposing  that  man  and  angels 
were  not  created  at  the  same  time,  this  is  possible ;  and  it  would 
follow  of  necessity,  if  they  were  created  at  the  same  time, 
which  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  because  we  read :  “  He» 
who  liveth  forever,  created  all  things  at  once.”  But  if  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  created  universe  is  to  be  understood  as  consist¬ 
ing,  not  so  much  in  the  number  of  beings,  as  in  the  number  of 
natures ;  it  follows,  that  human  nature  was  either  made  to  con¬ 
summate  this  perfection,  or  that  it  was  superfluous,  which  we 
should  not  dare  affirm  of  the  nature  of  the  smallest  reptile. 
Wherefore,  then,  it  was  made  for  itself,  and  not  merely  to  restore 
the  number  of  beings  possessing  another  nature.  From  which 
it  is  plain,  that,  even  had  no  angel  fallen,  men  would  yet  have 
had  their  place  in  the  celestial  kingdom.  And  hence  it  follows, 
that  there  was  not  a  perfect  number  of  angels,  even  before  a 
part  fell ;  otherwise,  of  necessity  some  men  or  angels  must  fall, 
because  it  would  be  impossible  that  any  should  continue  beyond 
the  perfect  number.  Boso.  You  have  not  labored  in  vain. 
Anselm.  There  is,  also,  as  I  think,  another  reason,  which  sup¬ 
ports,  in  no  small  degree,  the  opinion  that  angels  were  not  created 
perfect  in  number.  Boso.  Let  us  hear  it.  Anselm.  Had  a  per¬ 
fect  number  of  angels  been  created,  and  had  man  been  made 
only  to  fill  the  place  of  the  lost  angels,  it  is  plain  that,  had  not 
some  angels  fallen' from  their  happiness,  man  would  never  have 
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been  exalted  to  it  Boso.  We  are  agreed.  Anselm.  But  if  any 
one  shall  ask :  “  Since  the  elect  rejoice  as  much  over  the  fall  of 
angels,  as  over  their  own  exaltation,  because  the  one  can  never 
take  place  without  the  other ;  how  can  they  be  justified  in  this 
unholy  joy,  or  how  shall  we  say  that  angels  are  restored  by  the 
substitution  of  men,  if  they  (the  angels)  would  have  remained 
free  from  this  fault,  had  they  not  fallen,  viz.  from  rejoicing  over 
the  fall  of  others  ?”  We  reply :  Cannot  men  be  made  free  from 
this  fault?  nay,  how  ought  they  to  be  happy  with  this  fault? 
With  what  temerity  then,  do  we  say,  that  God  neither  wishes, 
nor  is  able  to  make  this  substitution  without  this  fault !  Boso. 
Is  not  the  case  similar  to  that  of  the  Gentiles,  who  were  called 
unto  faith,  because  the  Jews  rejected  it?  Anselm.  No;  for  had 
the  Jews  all  believed,  yet  the  Gentiles  would  have  been  called ; 
for  “  in  every  nation,  he  that  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteous¬ 
ness  is  accepted  of  Him.”  But,  since  the  Jews  despised  the 
apostles,  this  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  their  turning  to  the 
Gentiles.  Boso.  I  see  no  way  of  opposing  you.  Anselm.  Whence 
does  that  joy,  which  one  has  over  another’s  fall,  seem  to  arise  ? 
Boso.  Whence,  to  be  sure,  but  from  the  fact,  that  each  individual 
will  be  certain,  that,  had  not  another  fallen,  he  would  never  have 
attained  the  place  where  he  now  is  ?  Anselm.  If,  then,  no  one 
had  this  certainty,  there  would  be  no  cause  for  one  to  rejoice 
over  the  doom  of  another.  Boso.  So  it  appears.  Anselm.  Think 
you,  that  any  one  of  them  can  have  this  certainty,  if  their  num¬ 
ber  shall  far  exceed  that  of  those  who  fell?  -Boso.  I  certainly 
cannot  think  that  any  one  would  or  ought  to  have  it  For  how 
can  any  one  know,  whether  he  were  created  to  restore  the  part 
diminished,  or  to  make  up  that  wliich  was  not  yet  complete  in 
the  number  necessary  to  constitute  the  state  ?  But  all  are  sure, 
that  they  were  made  with  a  view  to  the  perfection  of  that  king¬ 
dom.  Anselm.  If,  then,  there  shall  be  a  larger  number  than  that 
of  the  fallen  angels,  no  one  can  or  ought  to  know  that  he  would 
not’have  attained  this  height  but  for  another’s  fall.  Boso.  That 
is  true.  Anselm.  No  one,  therefore,  will  have  cause  to  rejoice 
over  the  perdition  of  another.  Boso.  So  it  appears.  Anselm. 
Since,  then,  we  see,  that,  if  there  are  more  men  elected  than  the 
number  of  fallen  angels,  the  incongruity  will  not  follow,  which 
must  follow,  if  there  are  not  more  men  elected ;  and  since  it  is 
impossible  that  there  should  be  anything  incongruous  in  that 
celestial  state,  it  becomes  a  necessary  fact,  that  angels  were  not 
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made  perfect  in  number,  and  that  there  will  be  more  happy  men 
than  doomed  angels.  Boso.  I  see  not  how  tliis  can  be  denied. 
Anselm.  I  think  that  another  reason  can  be  brought  to  support 
this  opinion.  Boso.  You  ought  then  to  present  it.  Anselm.  We 
believe  that  the  material  substance  of  the  world  must  be  renewed, 
and  that  this  will  not  take  place  until  the  number  of  the  elect  is 
accomplished,  and  that  happy  kingdom  made  perfect,  and  that 
after  its  completion  there  will  be  no  change.  Wlience  it  may 
be  reasoned,  that  God  planned  to  perfect  both  at  the  same  time ; 
in  order  that  the  inferior  nature,  which  knew  not  Gk)d,  might  not 
be  perfected  before  the  superior  nature,  which  ought  to  enjoy 
God ;  and  that  the  inferior,  being  renewed  at  the  same  time  with 
the  superior,  might,  as  it  were,  rejoice  in  its  own  way ;  yes,  that 
every  creature,  having  so  glorious  and  excellent  a  consummation, 
might  deh'ght  in  its  Creator  and  in  itself,  in  turn,  rejoicing  always 
after  its  own  manner,  so  that  what  the  will  effects  in  the  rational 
nature  of  its  own  accord,  this  also  the  irmtional  creature  natu¬ 
rally  shows  by  the  arrangement  of  God.  For  we  are  wont 
to  rejoice  in  the  fame  of  our  ancestors,  as  when  on  the  birth¬ 
days  of  the  saints,  we  delight  with  festive  triumph,  rejoicing  in 
their  honor.  And  this  opinion  derives  support  from  the  fact,  that, 
had  not  Adam  sinned,  God  might  yet  put  off  the  completion  of 
that  state  until  the  number  of  men,  which  he  designed,  should 
be  made  out,  and  men  themselves  be  transferred,  so  to  speak, 
to  an  immortal  state  of  bodily  existence.  For  they  had  in  para¬ 
dise  a  kind  of  immortality,  that  is,  a  power  not  to  die,  but  since 
it  was  possible  for  them  to  die,  this  power  was  not  immortal,  as 
if,  indeed,  they  had  not  been  capable  of  death.  But  if  God  de¬ 
termined  to  bring  to  perfection,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  that 
intelligent  and  happy  state  and  this  earthly  and  irrational  nature ; 
it  follows,  that  either  that  state  was  not  complete  in  the  number 
of  angels,  before  the  destruction  of  the  wicked,  but  God  was 
waiting  to  complete  it  by  men,  when  he  should  renovate  the 
material  nature  of  the  world ;  or  that,  if  that  kingdom  were  per¬ 
fect  in  number,  it  was  not  in  confirmation,  and  its  confirmation 
must  be  deferred,  even  had  no  one  sinned,  until  that  renewal  of 
the  world,  to  which  we  look  forward ;  or  that,  if  that  confirma¬ 
tion  could  not  be  deferred  so  long,  the  renewal  of  the  world  must 
be  hastened,  that  both  events  might  take  place  at  the  same  time. 
But  that  Grod  should  determine  to  renew  the  world,  immediately 
after  it  was  made,  and  to  destroy  in  the  very  beginning  those 
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things  which  after  this  renewal  would  not  exist,  before  any  rea¬ 
son  appeared  for  their  creation,  is  simply  absurd.  It  therefore 
follows,  that,  since  angels  were  not  complete  in  number,  their 
confirmation  will  not  be  long  deferred  on  this  account,  because 
the  renewal  of  a  world  just  created  ought  soon  to  take  place ; 
for  this  is  not  fitting.  But  that  God  should  wish  to  put  off  their 
confirmation  to  the  future  renewing  of  the  world,  seems  improper, 
since  he  so  quickly  accomplished  it  in  some,  and  since  we  know, 
that,  in  regard  to  our  first  parents,  if  they  had  not  sinned  as  they 
did,  he  would  have  confirmed  them,  as  well  as  the  angels  who 
persevered.  For,  although  not  yet  advanced  to  that  equality 
with  angels  to  which  men  were  to  attain,  when  the  number 
taken  from  among  them  was  complete ;  yet,  had  they  preserved 
their  original  holiness,  so  as  not  to  have  sinned,  though  tempted, 
they  would  have  been  confirmed,  \t^ith  all  their  offspring,  so  as 
never  more  to  sin ;  just  as  when  they  were  conquered  by  sin, 
they  were  so  weakened  as  to  be  unable,  in  themselves,  to  live 
afterwards  without  sinning.  For  who  dares  affirm,  that  wicked¬ 
ness  is  more  powerful  to  bind  a  man  in  servitude,  after  he  has 
yielded  to  it  at  the  first  persuasion,  th^n  holiness  to  confirm  him 
in  liberty,  when  he  has  adhered  to  it  m  the  original  trial  ?  For 
as  human  nature,  being  included  in  the  person  of  our  first  par¬ 
ents,  was  in  them  wholly  won  over  to  sin  (with  the  single  excep¬ 
tion  of  that  man  whom  Gk)d  being  able  to  create  from  a  virgin, 
was  equally  able  to  save  from  the  sin  of  Adam),  so  had  they 
not  sinned,  human  nature  would  have  wholly  conquered.  It 
therefore  remains,  that  the  celestial  state  was  not  complete  in 
its  original  number,  but  must  be  completed  from  among  men. 
J3oso.  What  you  say  seems  very  reasonable  to  me.  But  what 
shall  we  think  of  that  which  is  said  respecting  God :  ”  He  hath 
appointed  the  bounds  of  the  people  according  to  the  number  of 
the  children  of  Israel which  some,  because  for  the  expression 
“  children  of  Israel,”  is  found  sometimes  “  angels  of  God,”  explain 
in  this  way,  that  the  number  of  elect  men  taken,  should  be  under¬ 
stood  as  equal  to  that  of  good  angels  ?  Anselm.  Thi^  is  not  dis¬ 
cordant  with  the  previous  opinion,  if  it  be  not  certain  that  the 
number  of  angels  who  fell,  is  the  same  as  that  of  those  who  stood. 
For  if  there  be  mbre  elect  than  evil  angels,  and  elect  men  must 
needs  be  substituted  for*  the  evil  angels,  and  it  is  ])ossible  for 
them  to  equal  the  number  of  the  good  angels,  in  that  case  there 
will  be  more  holy  men  than  evil  angels.  But  remember  with 
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what  condition  I  undertook  to  answer  your  inquiry,  viz.  that  if  I 
say  anything  not  upheld  by  greater  authority,  though  I  appear 
to  demonstrate  it,  yet  it  should  be  received  with  no  further  cer* 
tainty,  than  as  my  opinion  for  the  present,  until  God  makes  some 
clearer  revelation  to  me.  For  I  am  sure  that,  if  I  say  anything 
which  plainly  opposes  the  Holy  Scriptures,  it  is  false ;  and  if  I 
am  aware  of  it,  I  will  no  longer  hold  it.  But  if,  with  regard  to 
subjects,  in  which  opposite  opinions  may  be  held  without  hazard, 
as  that,  for  instance,  which  we  now  discuss;  for  if  we  know 
not  whether  there  are  to  be  more  men  elected,  than  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  lost  angels,  and  incline  to  either  of  these  opinions 
rather  than  the  other ;  I  think  the  soul  is  not  in  danger ;  if,  I  say, 
in  questions  like  this,  we  explain  the  Divine  words,  so  as  to 
make  them  favor  different  sides,  and  there  is  nowhere  found 
anything  to  decide,  beyond  doubt,  the  opinion  that  should  be 
held ;  I  think  there  is  no  censure  to  be  given.  As  to  the  passage 
which  you  spoke  of:  “  He  hath  delerminfed  the  bounds  of  the 
people  (or  tribes)  according  to  the  number  of  the  angels  of  God 
or  as  another  translation  has  it:  “according  to  the  number  of 
the  children  of  Israel since  both  translations  either  mean  the 
same  thing,  or  are  different,  without  contradicting  each  other, 
we  may  understand  that  good  angels  only  are  intended  by  both 
expressions,  “  angels  of  God,”  and  “  children  of  Israel,”  or  that 
elect  men  only  are  meant,  or  that  both  angels  and  elect  men  are 
included,  even  the  whole  celestial  kingdom.  Or  by  angels  of 
God,  may  be  understood  holy  angels  only,  and,  by  children  of 
Israel,  holy  men  only ;  or,  by  children  of  Israel,  angels  only,  and 
by  angels  of  God,  holy  men.  If  good  angels  are  intended  in  both 
expressions,  it  is  the  same  as  if  only  “  angels  of  God”  had  been 
used;  but  if  the  whole  heavenly  kingdom  were  included,  the 
meaning  is,  that  a  people,  that  is,  the  throng  of  elect  men  is  to 
be  taken,  or  that  there  will  be  a  people  in  this  stage  of  existence, 
until  the  ap{)ointed  number  of  that  kingdom,  not  yet  completed, 
shall  be  made  up  from  among  men.  But  I  do  not  now  see  why 
angels  only,  or  even  angels  and  holy  men  together,  are  meant 
by  the  expression  “  children  of  Israel ;”  for  it  is  not  improper  to 
call  holy  men  “  children  of  Israel,”  as  they  are  called  “  sons  of 
Abraham.”  And  they  can  also  properly  be  called  “angels  of 
God,”  because  they  imitate  the  life  of  angels,  and  they  are  prom¬ 
ised  in  heaven  a  likeness  to  and  equality  with  angels,  and  all 
who  live  holy  lives  are  angels  of  God.  Therefore  the  confessors 
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or  martyrs  are  so  called ;  for  he  who  declares  and  bears  witness 
to  the  truth,  he  is  a  messenger  of  Gfod,  that  is,  his  angel.  And 
if  a  wicked  man  is  called  a  devil,  as  our  Lord  says  of  Judas, 
because  they  are  alike  in  malice ;  why  should  not  a  good  man 
be  called  an  angel,  because  he  follows  holiness  ?  Wherefore  I 
think  we  may  say  that  God  hath  appointed  the  bounds  of  the 
people  according  to  the  number  of  elect  men,  because  men  will 
exist  and  there  will  be  a  natural  increase  among  them,  until  the 
number  of  elect  men  is  accomplished;  and  when  that  occurs, 
the  birth  of  men,  which  takes  place  in  this  life,  will  cease.  But 
if  by  “  angels  of  God  ”  we  only  understand  holy  angels,  and  by 
“children  of  Israel”  only  holy  men;  it  may  be  explained  in  two 
ways :  that  “  God  hath  appointed  the  bounds  of  the  people 
according  to  the  number  of  the  angels  of  God,”  viz.  either,  that 
so  great  a  people,  that  is,  so  many  men  will  be  taken  as  there 
are  holy  angels  of  God,  or  that  a  people  will  continue  to  exist 
upon  earth,  until  the  number  of  angels  is  completed  from  among 
men.  And  I  think  there  is  no  other  possible  method  of  expla¬ 
nation  :  “  he  hath  appointed  the  bounds  of  the  people  according 
to  the  number  of  the  children  of  Israel,”  that  is,  that  there  will 
continue  to  be  a  people  in  this  stage  of  existence,  as  I  said  above, 
until  the  number  of  holy  men  is  completed.  And  we  infer  from 
either  translation  that  as  many  men  will  be  taken,  as  there  were 
angels  who  remained  steadfast.  Yet,  although  lost  angels  must 
have  their  ranks  filled  by  men,  it  does  not  follow,  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  lost  angels  was  equal  to  that  of  those  who  persevered. 
But  if  any  one  affirms  this,  he  will  have  to  find  means  of  invali¬ 
dating  the  reasons  given  above,  which  prove,  I  think,  that  there 
was  not  among  angels,  before  the  fall,  that  perfect  number 
before  mentioned,  and  that  there  are  more  men  to  be  saved, 
than  the  number  of  evil  angels.  Boso.  I  by  no  means  -  regret 
that  I  urged  you  to  these  remarks  about  the  angels,  for  it  has  not 
been  for  nought  Now  let  us  return  from  our  digression. 

Chap.  XIX.  How  man  cannot  he  saved  without  satisfaction  for 
sin. 

Anselm.  It  was  fitting  for  God  to  fill  the  places  of  the  fallen 
angels  from  among  men.  Boso.  That  is  certain.  Anselm. 
Therefore  there  ought  to  be  in  the  heavenly  empire  as  many 
men  taken  as  substitutes  for  the  angels  as  would  correspond 
with  the  number  whose  place  they  shall  take,  that  is,  as  many 
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as  there  are  good  angels  now ;  otherwise  they  who  fell  will  not 
be  restored,  and  it  will  follow  that  God  either  could  not  accom¬ 
plish  the  good  which  he  begun,  or  he  will  repent  of  having  under¬ 
taken  it ;  either  of  which  is  absurd.  Boso.  Truly  it  is  fitting  that 
men  should  be  equal  with  good  angels.  Anselm.  Have  good 
angels  ever  sinned?  Boso,  No.  Anselm.  Can  you  think  that 
man,  who  has  sinned,  and  never  made  satisfaction  to  God  for  his 
sin,  but  only  been  suffered  to  go  unpunished,  may  become  the 
equal  of  an  angel  who  has  never  sinned  ?  Boso.  These  words 
I  can  both  think  of  and  utter,  but  can  no  more  perceive  their 
meaning  than  I  can  make  truth  out  of  falsehood.  Anselm. 
Therefore  it  is  not  fitting,  that  God  should  take  sinful  man  with¬ 
out  an  atonement,  in  substitution  for  lost  angels ;  for  truth  will 
not  suffer  man  thus  to  be  raised  to  an  equality  with  holy  beings. 
Boso.  Reason  shows  this.  Anselm.  Consider,  also,  leaving  out 
the  question  of  equality  with  the  angels,  whether  God  ought, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  raise  man  to  the  same  or  a  similar 
kind  of  happiness,  as  that  which  he  had  before  he  sinned.  Boso. 
Tell  your  opinion,  and  I  will  attend  to  it  as  well  as  I  can.  An¬ 
selm.  Suppose  a  rich  man  possessed  a  choice  pearl,  which  had 
never  been  defiled,  and  which  could  not  be  taken  from  his  hands 
without  his  pennission ;  and  that  he  determined  to  commit  it  to 
the  treasury  of  his  dearest  and  most  valuable  possessions.  Boso. 
I  accept  your  supposition.  Anselm.  What,  if  he  should  allow 
some  envious  person  to  take  it  from  him  when  at  supper,  though 
he  might  have  prevented  it ;  and  afterwards  taking  it  from  sup¬ 
per  all  soiled  and  unwashed,  should  commit  it  again  to  his  beau¬ 
tiful  and  loved  casket;  will  you  consider  him  a  wise  man? 
Boso.  How  can  I?  for  would  it  not  be  far  better  to  keep  and 
preserve  his  pearl  pure,  than  to  have  it  polluted?  Anselm. 
Would  not  God  be  acting  like  this,  who  held  man  in  paradise, 
as  it  were  in  his  own  hand,  without  sin,  and  destined  to  the 
society  of  angels,  and  allowed  the  devil,  inflamed  with  envy,  to 
cast  him  into  the  mire  of  sin,  though  truly  with  man’s  consent  ? 
For,  had  God  chosen  to  restrain  the  devil,  the  devil  could  not 
have  tempted  man.  Now  I  say,  would  not  God  be  acting  like 
this,  should  he  restore  man,  stained  with  the  defilement  of  sin, 
untvashed,  that  is,  without  any  satisfaction,  and  always  to  remain 
so ;  should  He  restore  him  at  once  to  paradise,  from  which  he 
had  been  thrust  out?  Boso.  I  dare  not  deny  the  aptness  of  your 
comparison,  were  God  to  do  this,  and  therefore  do  not  admit  that 
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he  can  do  this.  For  it  should  seem  either  that  he  could  not 
accomplish  what  he  designed,  or  else  that  he  repented  of  his 
good  intent,  neither  of  which  things  is  possible  with  God. 
Anselm.  Therefore,  consider  it  settled,  that,  without  satisfaction, 
that  is,  without  voluntary  payment  of  the  debt,  God  can  neither 
pass  by  the  sin  unpunished,  nor  can  the  sinner  attain  that  hap* 
pin  ess,  or  happiness  like  that,  which  he  had  before  he  sinned ; 
for  man  cannot  in  this  way  be  restored,  or  become  such  as  He 
was  before  he  sinned.  Boso.  I  am  wholly  unable  to  refute  your 
reasoning.  But  what  say  you  to  this :  that  we  pray  God,  “  put 
away  our  sins  from  us,”  and  every  nation  prays  the  God  of  its 
faith,  to  put  away  its  sins.  For,  if  we  pay  our  debt,  why  do  we 
pray  God  to  put  it  away  ?  Is  not  God  unjust  to  demand  what 
has  already  been  paid  ?  But  if  we  do  not  make  payment,  why 
do  we  supplicate  in  vain  that  he  will  do  what  he  cannot  do,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  unbecoming  ?  Anselm.  He,  who  does  not  pay,  says 
in  vain:  “pardon;”  but  he  who  pays,  makes  supplication,  be¬ 
cause  prayer  is  properly  connected  with  the  payment ;  for  God 
owes  no  man  anything,  but  every  creature  owes  God;  and, 
therefore,  it  does  not  become  man  to  treat  with  God  as  with  an 
equal.  But  of  this  it  is  not  now  needful  for  me  to  answer  you. 
For  when  you  know  why  Christ  died,  I  think  you  will  see  your¬ 
self  the  answer  to  your  question.  Boso.  Your  reply  with  regard 
to  this  matter  suffices  me  for  the  present.  And,  moreover,  you 
have  so  clearly  shown  that  no  man  can  attain  happiness  in  sin, 
or  be  freed  from  sin  without  satisfaction  for  the  trespass,  that, 
even  were  I  so  disposed,  I  could  not  doubt  it 

Chap.  XX.  Thai  satisfaction  ought  to  he  proportionate  to  guiU  ; 
and  that  man  is  of  himself  unable  to  accomplish  this. 

Anselm.  Neither,  1  think,  will  you  doubt  this,  that  satisfaction 
should  be  proportionate  to  guilt  Boso.  Otherwise  sin  would 
reinain  in  a  manner  exempt  from  control  (inordinatum),  which 
cannot  be,  for  Gk)d  leaves  nothing  uncontrolled  in  his  kingdom. 
But  this  is  determined,  that  even  the  smallest  unfitness  is  impos¬ 
sible  with  God.  Anselm.  Tell  me,  then,  what  payment  you 
make  God  forr  you  sin  ?  Boso.  Repentance,  a  broken  and  con¬ 
trite  heart,  self-deniah  various  bodily  sufierings,  pity  in  giving 
and  forgiving,  and  obedience.  Anselm.  What  do  you  give  to 
God  in  all  these  ?  Boso.  Do  I  not  honor  God,  when,  for  his  love 
ftnd  fear,  in  heartfelt  contrition  1  give  up  worldly  joy,  and  despisci 
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amid  abstinence  and  toils,  the  delights  and  ease  of  this  life,  and 
submit  obediently  to  him,  freely  bestowing  my  possessions  in 
giving  to  and  releasing  others  ?  Anselm.  When  you  render  any¬ 
thing  to  God,  which  you  owe  him,  irrespective  of  your  past  sin, 
you  should  not  reckon  this  as  the  debt  which  you  owe  for  sin. 
But  you  owe  God  every  one  of  those  things  you  have  mentioned. 
For,  in  this  mortal  state,  there  should  be  such  love  and  such 
desire  of  attaining  the  true  end  of  your  being,  which  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  prayer,  and  such  grief  that  you  have  not  yet  reached  this 
object,  and  such  fear  lest  you  fail  of  it,  that  you  should  lEuid  joy 
in  nothing,  which  does  not  help  you  or  give  encouragement  of 
your  success.  For  you  do  not  deserve  to  have  a  thing  which 
you  do  not  love  and  desire  for  its  own  sake,  and  the  want  of 
which  at  present,  together  with  the  great  danger  of  never  getting 
it,  causes  you  no  grief.  This  also  requires  one  to  avoid  ease  and 
worldly  pleasures,  such  as  seduce  the  mind  from  real  rest  and 
pleasure,  except  so  far  as  you  think  suffices  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  that  object  But  you  ought  to  view  the  gifts  which  you 
bestow  as  a  part  of  your  debt,  since  you  know  that  what  you 
give  comes  not  from  yourself,  but  from  him  whose  servant  both 
you  are  and  he  also  to  whom  you  give.  And  nature  herself 
teaches  you  to  do  to  your  fellow  servant,  man  to  man,  as  you 
would  be  done  by ;  and  that  he,  who  will  not  bestow  what  he 
has,  ought  not  to  receive  what  he  has  not  -  Of  forgiveness, 
indeed,  1  speak  briefly,  for,  as  we  said  above,  vengeance  in  no 
sense  belongs  to  you,  since  you  are  not  your  own,  nor  is  he  who 
injures  you  yours  or  his,  but  you  are  both  the  servants  of  one 
Lord,  made  by  him  out  of  nothing.  And  if  you  avenge  yourself 
upon  your  fellow  servant  you  proudly  assume  judgment  over 
him,  when  it  is  the  peculiar  right  of  God,  the  judge  of  all.  But 
what  do  you  give  to  God  by  your  obedience,  which  is  not  owed 
him  already,  since  he  demands  from  you  all  that  you  are  and 
have  and  can  become  ?  Boso.  Truly  I  dare  not  say  that  in  all 
these  things  I  pay  any  portion  of  my  debt  to  God.  Anselm.  How 
then  do  you  pay  God  for  your  transgression  ?  Boso.  If  in  justice 
I  owe  God  myself  and  all  my  powers,  even  when  I  do  not  sin> 
I  have  nothing  left  to  render  to  him  for  my  sin.  Anselm.  What 
will  becpme  of  you  then?  How  will  you  be  saved?  Boso^ 
Merely  looking  at  your  arguments,  I  see  no  way  of  escape^ 
But,  turning  to  my  belief,  I  hope  through  Christian  ikith,  “  which 
works  by  love,”  that  I  may  be  saved,  and  the  more,  since  we 
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read,  that  if  the  sinner  turns  from  his  iniquity  and  does  what  is 
right,  all  his  transgressions  shall  be  forgotten.  Anselm.  This  is 
only  said  of  those  who  either  looked  for  Christ,  before  his  com* 
ing,  or  who  believe  in  him,  since  he  has  appeared.  But  we  set 
aside  Christ  and  his  religion,  as  if  they  did  not  exist,  when  we 
proposed  to  inquire  whether  his  coming  were  necessary  to  man’s 
salvation.  Boso.  We  did  so.  Anselm.  Let  us,  then,  proceed  by 
reason  simply.  Boso.  Though  you  bring  me  into  straits,  yet  I 
very  much  wish  you  to  proceed  as  you  have  begun. 

Chap.  XXL  Bow  great  a  burden  sin  is, 

Anselm.  Suppose  that  you  did  not  owe  any  of  those  things, 
which  you  have  brought  up  as  possible  payment  for  your  sin, 
let  us  inquire  whether  they  can  satisfy  for  a  sin  so  small  as  one 
look  contrary  to  the  will  of  God.  Boso.  Did  I  not  hear  you  ques¬ 
tion  the  thing,  I  should  suppose  that  a  single  repentant  feeling 
on  my  part  would  blot  out  this  sin.  Anselm.  You  have  not  as 
yet  Estimated  the  great  burden  of  sin.  Boso.  Show  it  me  then. 
Anselm.  If  you  should  find  yourself  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  one 
said  to  you :  “  look  thither and  God,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
say :  “  It  is  not  my  will  that  you  should  look ask  your  own 
heart,  what  there  is  in  all  existing  things,  which  would  make  it 
right  for  you  to  give  that  look  contrary  to  the  will  of  God.  Boso. 
I  can  find  no  motive,  which  would  make  it  right ;  unless,  indeed, 
I  am  so  situated  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  me  either  to  do  this 
or  some  greater  sin.  Anselm.  Put  away  all  such  necessity ;  and 
ask  with  regard  to  this  sin  only,  whether  you  can  do  it  even  for 
your  own  salvation.  Boso.  I  see  plainly  that  I  cannot.  Anselm. 
Not  to  detain  you  too  long ;  what  if  it  were  necessary  either  that 
the  whole  universe,  except  God  himself,  should  perish  and  fall 
back  into  nothing,  or  else  that  you  should  do  so  small  a  thing, 
against  the  will  of  God?  Boso.  When  I  consider  the  action 
itself,  it  appears  very  slight ;  but  when  I  view  it  as  contrary  to 
the  will  of  God,  I  know  of  nothing  so  grievous,  and  of  no  loss 
that  will  compare  with  it ;  but  sometimes  we  oppose  another’s 
will  without  blame  in  order  to  preserve  his  property,  so  that 
afterwards  he  is  glad  that  we  opposed  him.  Anselm.  This  is  in 
the  case  of  man,  Who  often  does  not  know  what  is  useful  for 
him,  or  cannot  make  up  his  loss ;  but  Gk)d  is  in  want  of  nothing, 
and,  should  all  things  perish,  can  restore  them  as  easily  as  he 
created  them.  Boso.  I  must  confess  that  I  ought  not  to  oppose 
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the  will  of  God  even  to  preserve  the  whole  creation. '  Anselm, 
What  if  there  were  more  worlds  as  full  of  beings  as  this  ?  Boso. 
Were  they  increased  to  an  infinite  extent,  and  held  before  me 
in  like  manner,  my  reply  would  be  the  same.  Anselm.  You 
cannot  answer  more  correctly,  but  consider,  also,  should  it  hap« 
pen,  that  you  gave  the  look  contrary  to  God’s  will,  what  pay¬ 
ment  you  can  make  for  this  sin  ?  Boso.  I  can  only  repeat  what 
I  said  before.  Anselm.  So  heinous  is  our  sin,  whenever  we 
knowingly  oppose  the  will  of  God  even  in  the  slightest  thing ; 
since  we  are  always  in  his  sight,  and  he  always  enjoins  it  upon 
us  not  to  sin.  Boso.  I  cannot  deny  it.  Anselm.  Therefore  you 
make  no  satisfaction,  unless  you  restore  something  greater  than 
the  amount  of  that  obligation,  which  should  restrain  you  from 
committing  the  sin.  Boso.  Beason  seems  to  demand  this,  and 
to  make  the  contrary  wholly  impossible.  Anselm.  Even  God 
cannot  raise  to  happiness  any  being  bound  at  all  by  the  debt  of 
sin,  because  He  ought  not  to.  Boso.  This  decision  is^most 
weighty.  Anselm.  Listen  to  an  additional  reason,  which  makes 
it  no  less  difficult  for  man  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  Boso.  This 
alone  would  drive  me  to  despair,  were  it  not  for  the  consolation 
of  faith.  Anselm.  But  listen.  Boso.  Say  on. 

Chap.  XXII.  Whjotl  contempt  man  brought  upon  God,  when  he 
allowed  hinuelf  to  he  conquered  by  the  devil;  for  which  he  can  make 
no  satisfaction. 

Anselm.  Man  being  made  holy  was  placed  in  paradise,  as  it 
were  in  the  place  of  Gk)d,  between  God  and  the  devil,  to  conquer 
the  devil  by  not  yielding  to  his  temptation,  and  so  to  vindicate  the 
honor  of  God,  and  put  the  devil  to  shame,  because  that  man, 
though  weaker  and  dwelling  upon  earth,  should  not  sin  though 
tempted  by  the  devil,  while  the  devil,  though  stronger  and  in 
heaven,  sinned  without  any  to  tempt  him.  And  when  man 
could  have  easily  effected  this,  he,  without  compulsion  and  of 
his  own  accord,  allowed  himself  to  be  brought  over  to  the  will 
of  the  devil,  contrary  to  the  will  and  honor  of  God.  Boso.  To 
what  would  you  bring  me  ?  Anselm.  Decide  for  yourself,  if  it  be 
not  contrary  to  the  honor  of  God,  for  man  to  be  reconciled  to 
Him,  with  this  calumnious  reproach  still  heaped  upon  God ;  un¬ 
less  man  first  shall  have  honored  God  by  overcoming  the  devil, 
as  he  dishonored  him  in  yielding  to  the  devil.  Now  the  victory 
ought  to  be  of  this  kind,  that,  as  in  his  strength  and  immortal 
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vigor,  he  freely  yielded  to  the  devil  to  sin,  and  on  this  account ' 
justly  incurred  the  penalty  of  death ;  so,  in  his  weakness  and 
mortality,  which  he  had  brought  upon  himself,  he  should  conquer 
the  devil  by  the  pain  of  death,  while  wholly  avoiding  sin.  But 
this  cannot  be  done,  so  long  as  from  the  deadly  effect  of  the  first 
transgression,  man  is  conceived  and  born  in  sin.  Boso.  Again  I 
say  that  the  thing  is  impossible,  and  reason  approves  what  you 
say.  Anselm.  Let  me  mention  one  thing  more,  without  which 
man’s  reconciliation  cannot  be  justly  effected,^and  the  impossi¬ 
bility  is  the  same.  Boso.  You  have  already  presented  so  many 
obligations  which  we  ought  to  fulfil,  that  nothing  which  you  can 
add  will  alarm  me  more.  Anselm.  Yet  listen.  Boso.  I  will. 

Chap.  XXIJL  What  man  took  from  God  by  his  sm^  which  he 
has  no  power  to  repay. 

Anselm.  What  did  man  take  from  God,  when  he  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  be  overcome  by  the  devil  ?  Boso.  Go  on  to  mention,  as 
you  have  begun,  the  evil  things  which  can  be  added  to  those 
already  shown,  for  I  am  ignorant  of  them.  Anselm.  Did  not  man 
take  from  God  whatever  He  had  purposed  to  do  for  human 
nature?  Boso.  There  is  no  denying  that  Anselm.  Listen  to 
the  voice  of  strict  justice ;  and  judge  according  to  that  whether 
man  makes  to  God  a  real  satisfaction  for  his  sin,  unless,  by  over¬ 
coming  the  devil,  man  restore  to  God  what  he  took  from  God  in 
allowing  himself  to  be  conquered  by  the  devil ;  so  that,  as,  by 
this  conquest  over  man,  the  devil  took  what  belonged  to  God, 
and  God  was  the  loser,  so  in  man’s  victory  the  devil  may  be  de¬ 
spoiled,  and  God  recover  his  right  Boso.  Surely  nothing  can  be 
more  exactly,  or  justly  conceived.  Anselm.  Think  you  that  su¬ 
preme  justice  can  violate  this  justice  ?  Boso.  I  dare  not  think  it. 
Anselm.  Therefore  man  cannot  and  ought  not  by  any  means  to 
receive  from  God,  what  G^od  designed  to  give  him,  unless  he 
return  to  God  everything  which  he  took  from  him ;  so  that,  as 
by  man  God  suffered  loss,  by  man,  also.  He  might  recover  His 
loss.  But  this  cannot  be  effected  except  in  this  way :  that,  as 
in  the  fall  of  man,  all  human  nature  was  corrupted,  and,  as  it 
were,  tainted  with  sin,  and  God  will  not  choose  one  of  such  a 
race  to  fill  up  the  number  in  his  heavenly  kingdom ;  so,  by  man’s 
victory,  as  many  men  may  be  justified  from  sin  as  are  needed  to 
complete  the  number  which  man  was  made  to  fill.  But  a  sinful 
man  can  by  no  means  do  this,  for  a  sinner  cannot  justify  a  sinner. 
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Boso.  There  is  nothing  more  just  or  necessary;  but,  from  all 
these  things,  the  compassion  of  God  and  the  hope  of  man  seems 
to  fail,  as  far  as  regards  that  happiness  for  which  man  was  made. 
Anselm.  Yet  wait  a  little.  Boso.  Have  you  anything  further? 

Chap.  XXIV.  How,  as  long  ca  man  does  not  restore  what  he 
owes  God,  he  cannot  be  happy,  nor  is  he  excused  by  want  of  power. 

Anselm.  If  a  man  is  called  unjust,  who  does  not  pay  his  fellow 
man  a  debt,  mu^  more  is  he  unjust  who  does  not  restore  what 
he  owes  God.  Boso.  If  he  can  pay  and  yet  does  not,  he  is  cer¬ 
tainly  unjust.  But  if  he  be  not  able,  wherein  is  he  unjust? 
Anselm.  Indeed,  if  the  origin  of  his  inability  were  not  in  himself, 
there  might  be  some  excuse  for  him.  But  if  in  this  very  impo¬ 
tence  lies  the  fault,  as  it  does  not  lessen  the  sin,  neither  does  it 
excuse  him  from  paying  what  is  due.  Suppose  one  should 
assign  his  slave  a  certain  piece  of  work,  and  should  command 
him  not  to  throw  himself  into  a  ditch,  which  he  points  out  to 
him,  and  from  which  he  could  not  extricate  himself ;  and  suppose 
that  the  slave,  despising  his  master’s  command  and  warning, 
throws  himself  into  the  ditch  before  pointed  out,  so  as  to  be 
utterly  unable  to  accomplish  the  work  assigned ;  think  you  that 
his  inability  will  at  all  excuse  him  for  not  doing  his  appointed 
work  ?  Boso.  By  no  means,  but  will  rather  increase  his  crime, 
since  he  brought  his  inability  upon  himself.  For  doubly  hath  he 
sinned,  in  not  doing  what  he  was  commanded  to  do,  and  in  doing 
what  he  was  forewarned  not  to  do.  Anselm.  Just  so  inexcusable 
is  man,  who  has  voluntarily  brought  upon  himself  a  debt  which 
he  cannot  pay,  and  by  his  own  fault  disabled  himself,  so  that  he 
can  neither  escape  his  previous  obligation  not  to  sin,  nor  pay  the 
debt  which  he  has  incurred  by  sin.  For  his  very  inability  is 
guilt,  because  he  ought  not  to  have  it ;  nay,  he  ought  to  be  free 
from  it ;  for  as  it  is  a  crime  not  to  have  what  he  ought,  it  is  also 
a  crime  to  have  what  he  ought  not.  Therefore,  as  it  is  a  crime 
in  man  not  to  have  that  power  which  he  received  to  avoid  sin, 
it  is  also  a  crime  to  have  that  inability  by  which  he  can  neither 
do  right  and  avoid  sin,  nor  restore  the  debt  which  he  owes  on 
account  of  his  sin.  For  it  is  by  his  own  free  action  that  he  loses 
that  power,  and  falls  into  this  inability.  For  not  to  have  the 
power  which  one  ought  to  have,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  have 
the  inability  which  one  ought  not  to  have.  Therefore  man’s 
inability  to  restore  what  he  owes  to  God,  an  inability  brought 
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upon  himself  for  that  very  purpose,  does  not  excuse  man  from 
paying;  for  the  result  of  sin  cannot  excuse  the  sin  itself.  Boso. 
This  argument  is  exceedingly  weighty,  and  must  be  true.  An¬ 
selm.  Man,  then,  is  unjust  in'  not  paying  what  he  owes  to  God. 
Boso.  This  is  very  tnie ;  for  he  is  unjust  both  in  not  paying,  and 
in  not  being  able  to  pay.  Anselm.  But  no  unjust  person  shall 
be  admitted  to  happiness ;  for,  as  that  happiness  is  complete  in 
which  there  is  nothing  wanting,  so  it  can  belong  to  no  one  who 
is  not  so  pure  as  to  have  no  injustice  found  in  him.  Boso.  I  dare 
not  think  otherwise.  Anselm.  He,  then,  who  does  not  pay  Gk)d 
what  he  owes,  can  never  be  ’happy.  Boso.  I  cannot  deny  that 
this  is  so.  Anselm.  But  if  you  choose  to  say  that  a  merciful 
God  remits  to  the  suppliant  his  debt,  because  he  cannot  pay ; 
God  must  be  said  to  dispense  with  one  of  two  things,  viz.  either 
this,  which  man  ought  voluntarily  to  render,  but  cannot,  that  is, 
an  equivalent  for  his  sin,  a  thing  which  ought  not  to  be  given 
up  even  to  save  the  whole  universe  besides  God ;  or  else  this, 
which,  as  I  have  before  said,  God  was  about  to  take  away  from 
man  by  punishment,  even  against  man’s  will,  viz.  happiness. 
But,  if  God  gives  up  what  man  ought  freely  to  render,  for  the 
reason  that  man  cannot  repay  it,  what  is  this  but  saying  that 
God  gives  up  what  he  is  unable  to  obtain  ?  But  it  is  mockery 
to  ascribe  such  compassion  to  God.  But  if  God  gives  up  what 
he  was  about  to  take  from  unwilling  man,  because  man  is  unable 
to  restore  what  he  ought  to  restore  freely.  He  abates  the  punish¬ 
ment,  and  makes  man  happy  on  account  of  his  sin,  because  he 
has  what  he  ought  not  to  have.  For  he  ought  not  to  have  this 
inability,  and  therefore  as  long  as  he  has  it  without  atonement,  it 
is  his  sin.  And  truly  such  compassion  on  the  part  of  God  is  wholly 
contrary  to  the  Divine  justice,  which  allows  nothing  but  punish¬ 
ment  as  the  recompense  of  sin.  Therefore,  as  God  cannot  be 
inconsistent  with  himself,  his  compassion  cannot  be  of  this 
nature.  Boso.  I  think,  then,  we  must  look  for  another  mercy 
than  this.  Anselm.  But  suppose  it  were  true  that  God  pardons 
the  man  who  does  not  pay  his  debt,  because  he  cannot.  Boso. 
I  could  wish  it  were  so.  Anselm.  But  while  man  does  not  make 
payment,  he  either  wishes  to  restore,  or  else  he  does  not  wish  to. 
Now  if  he  wishes'to  do  what  he  cannot,  he  will  be  needy,  and 
if  he  does  not  wish  to,  he  will  be  unjust.  Boso  Nothing  can  be 
plainer.  Anselm.  But  whether  needy  or  unjust,  he  will  not  be 
happy.  Boso.  Tliis  also  is  plain.  Anselm.  So  long,  then,  as  he 
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does  not  restore,  he  will  not  be  happy.  Boso.  If  God  follows  the 
method  of  justice,  there  is  no  escape  for  the  miserable  wretch, 
and  God’s  compassion  seems  to  fail.  Anselm.  You  have  de¬ 
manded  an  explanation ;  now  hear  it  I  do  not  deny  that  God 
is  merciful,  who  preserveth  man  and  beast,  according  to  the 
multitude  of  his  mercies.  But  we  are  speaking  of  that  exceed¬ 
ing  pity,  by  which  he  makes  man  happy  after  this  life.  And  I 
think  that  I  have  amply  proved,  by  the  reasons  given  above, 
that  happiness  ought  not  to  be  bestowed  upon  any  one  whose 
sins  have  not  been  wholly  put  away ;  and  that  this  remission 
ought  not  to  take  place,  save  by  the  payment  of  the  debt  incurred 
by  sin,  according  to  the  extent  of  sin.  And  if  you  think  that  any 
objections  can  be  brought  against  these  proofs,  you  ought  to  men¬ 
tion  them.  Boso.  1  see  not  how  your  reasons  can  be  at  all 
invalidated.  Anselm.  Nor  do  I,  if  rightly  understood.  But  even 
if  one  of  the  whole  number  be  confinned  by  impregnable  truth, 
that  should  be  sufficient.  For  truth  is  equally  secured  against 
all  doubt,  if  it  be  demonstrably  proved  by  one  argument,  as  by 
many.  Boso.  Surely  this  is  so.  But  how,  then,  shall  man  be 
saved,  if  he  neither  pays  what  he  owes,  and  ought  not  to  be 
saved,  without  paying?  Or,  with  what  face  shall  we  declare 
that  Gfod,  who  is  rich  in  mercy  above  human  conception,  cannot 
exercise  this  compassion  ?  Anselm.  This  is  the  question  which 
you  ought  to  ask  of  those,  in  whose  behalf  you  are  speaking, 
who  have  no  faith  in  the  need  of  Christ  for  man’s  salvation,  and 
you  should  also  request  them  to  tell  how  man  can  be  saved  with¬ 
out  Christ.  But,  if  they  are  utterly  unable  to  do  it,  let  them 
cease  from  mocking  us,  and  let  them  hasten  to  unite  themselves 
with  us,  who  do  not  doubt  that  man  can  be  saved  through  Christ ; 
else  let  them  despair  of  being  saved  at  all.  And  if  this  terrifies 
them,  let  them  believe  in  Christ  as  we  do,  that  they  may  be 
saved.  Boso.  Let  me  ask  you,  as  I  have  begun,  to  show  me  how 
a  man  is  saved  by  Christ. 

CfAP.  XXV.  Bow  mavis  salvation  by  Christ  is  necessarily 
2yossible. 

Anselm.  Is  it  not  sufficiently  proved  that  man  can  be  saved 
by  Christ,  when  even  infidels  do  not  deny  that  man  can  be 
happy  somehow,  and  it  has  been  sufficiently  shown,  that,  leav¬ 
ing  Christ  out  of  view,  no  salvation  can  be  found  for  man  ?  For, 
either  by  Christ,  or  by  some  one  else,  can  man  be  saved,  or  else 
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not  at  all.  If,  then,  it  is  false  that  man  cannot  be  saved  at  all, 
or  that  he  can  be  saved  in  any  other  way,  his  salvation  must 
necessarily  be  by  Christ  Boso.  But  what  reply  will  you  make 
to  a  person  who  perceives  that  man  cannot  be  saved  in  any 
other  way,  and  yet,  not  understanding  how  he  can  be  saved  by 
Christ,  sees  fit  to  declare  that  there  cannot  be  any  salvation 
either  by  Christ  or  in  any  other  way  ?  Anselm  What  reply  ought 
to  be  made  to  one  who  ascribes  impossibility  to  a  necessary 
truth,  because  he  does  not  understand  how  it  can  be?  Boso. 
That  he  is  a  fool.  Anselm.  Then  what  he  says  must  be  despised. 
Boso.  Very  true;  but  v^e  ought  to  show  him  in  what  way  the 
thing  is  true,  which  he  holds  to  be  impossible.  Anselm.  Do  you 
not  perceive,  from  what  we  have  said  above,  that  it  is  necessary 
for  some  men  to  attain  to  felicity  ?  For,  if  it  is  unfitting  for  God 
to  elevate  man  with  any  stain  upon  him,  to  that  for  which  he 
made  him  free  from  all  stain,  lest  it  should  seem  that  God  had 
repented  of  his  good  intent,  or  was  unable  to  accomplish  his  de¬ 
signs  ;  far  more  is  it  impossible,  on  account  of  the  same  unfitness, 
that  no  man  should  be  exalted  to  that  state  for  which  he  was 
made.  Therefore,  a  satisfaction,  such  as  we  have  abofe  proved 
necessary,  for  sin,  must  be  found  apart  from  the  Christian  faith, 
which  no  reason  can  show ;  or  else  we  must  accept  the  Christian 
doctrine.  For  what  is  clearly  made  out  by  absolute  reasoning, 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  questioned,  even  though  the  method  of 
it  be  not  understood.  Boso.  What  you  say  is  true.  Anselm. 
Why,  then,  do  you  question  further  ?  Boso.  I  come  not  for  this 
purpose,  to  have  you  remove  doubts  from  my  faith,  but  to  have 
you  show  me  the  reason  of  my  confidence.  Therefore,  eis  you 
have  brought  me  thus  far  by  your  reasoning,  so  that  I  perceive 
that  man  as  a  sinner  owes  God  for  his  sin,  what  he  is  unable  to 
pay,  and  cannot  be  saved  without  paying ;  I  wish  you  would  go 
further  with  me,  and  enable  me  to  understand,  by  force  of  rea¬ 
soning,  the  fitness  of  all  those  things  which  the  Catholic  faith 
enjoins  upon  us  with  regard  to  Christ,  if  we  hope  to  be  saved ; 
and  how  they  avail  for  the  salvation  of  man,  and  how  God  saves 
man  by  compassion ;  when  he  never  remits  his  sin,  unless  man 
shall  have  rendered  what  was  due  on  account  of  his  sin.  And, 
to  make  your  redsoning  the  clearer,  begin  at  the  beginning,  so 
as  to  rest  it  upon  a  strong  foundation.  Anselm.  Now  God  help 
me,  for  you  do  not  spare  me  in  the  least,  nor  consider  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  my  skill,  when  you  enjoin  so  great  a  work  upon  me. 
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Yet  I  will  attempt  it,  as  I  have  begun,  not  trasting  in  myself 
but  in  God,  and  will  do  what  I  can  with  his  help.  But  let  us 
separate  the  things  which  remain  to  be  said  from  those  which 
have  been  said,  by  a  new  introduction,  lest  by  their  unbroken 
length,  these  things  become  tedious  to  one  who  wishes  to  read 
them. 

[End  of  Book  First.  To  be  concladed.l 


ARTICLE  IV. 

SPECIAL  DIVINE  INTERPOSITIONS  IN  NATURE.^ 

By  Edward  Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Amherst  College. 

No  siAject  of  theology  has  in  it  more  true  moral  sublimity 
than  the  government  of  Grod  over  this  world.  Yet  it  is  emi¬ 
nently  a  practical  subject  Our  views  of  it  afford  a  test  of  our 
piety  and  a  type  of  its  character.  Nay,  there  is  one  feature  of 
this  government,  that  has  been  regarded  as  the  chief  distinction 
between  revealed  and  natural  religion.  We  refer  to  Special 
Divine  Interpositions.  These  have  been  supposed  to  be  pecu¬ 
liar  to  revelation ;  while  nature  moves  on  by  uniform,  unchang¬ 
ing  and  unchangeable  laws ;  nor  does  the  whole  history  of  those 
laws,  as  given  by  natural  science,  show  a  single  example  of 
interference  or  modification  on  the  part  of  the  Deity. 

We  venture  to  call  in  question  the  correctness  of  these  views. 
If  we  have  read  nature  aright,  it  teaches  a  different  lesson. 
That  lesson  may  be  worth  learning.  We  choose  for  our  subject, 
therefore,  Special  Divine  Interpositions  in  Nature,  as  made 
known  by  science. 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  endeavor  to  afiix  a  definite  meaning 
to  tke  phrase :  Special  Divine  Interpositions. 

But  here,  perhaps,  it  may  be  necessary  to  interpose  a  remark, 
to  prevent  misunderstanding.  We  assume,  as  the  basis  of  much 


1  This  paper,  essentially  as  here  given,  was  delivered  at  the  Anniversaries  of 
the  Newton  and  Bangor  Theological  Seminaries. 
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of  our  reasoning,  those  views,  now  almost  universal  among  geo¬ 
logists,  and  very  common  among  theologians,  which  teach  that 
this  world  existed  through  a  vast  and  indefinite  period  before 
man  was  placed  upon  it.  Such  an  opinion  we  think  perfectly 
reconcilable  with  a  fair  interpretation  of  Scripture ;  though  this 
is  not  the  place  to  go  into  the  proof.  But  let  no  one  imagine, 
when  we  take  such  views  for  granted,  that  we  mean  to  cast  the 
slightest  doubt  upon  the  inspiration  and  literal  truth  of  revelation. 
Let  us  be  believed  rather,  when  we  express  the  conviction,  that, 
if  admitted,  they  afibrd  a  strong  corroboration  and  illustration  of 
some  most  important  doctrines  of  revelation. 

We  proceed  now  to  afiSix  a  definite  meaning  to  the  phrase ; 
Special  Divine  Interpositions. 

It  requires  but  a  few  years’  experience  in  this  world,  to  satisfy 
any  observing  min4,  that  natural  operations  are  carried  on  in  a 
settled  order ;  that  the  same  causes,  in  the  same  circumstances, 
are  invariably  followed  by  the  same  effects.  We  call  this  uni¬ 
formity  of  operatiili,  the  course  of  nature;  and  the  invariable 
connection  between  antecedent  and  consequent,  we  call  the  laws 
of  nature.  If  we  should  see  a  new  force  coming  in  to  disturb 
this  settled  order,  we  should  call  it  a  miracle.  It  might  do  this 
by  a  direct  counteraction  of  nature’s  laws ;  and  this  is  the  com¬ 
mon  idea  of  a  miracle.  But  if  an  unwonted  force  were  added 
to  those  laws,  the  result  would  be  a  miracle ;  and  so  would  a 
diminution  or  suspension  of  these  actions ;  for  in  either  case  the 
effect  would  be  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  this  we 
take  to  be  the  essential  idea  in  a  miracle.  Perhaps  the  best  and 
briefest  definition  of  a  miracle,  is,  an  event  that  cannot  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  laws  of  nature.  It  may,  and  usually  does,  con¬ 
travene  those  laws ;  but  it  may  show  only  that  their  force  has 
been  increased  or  diminished. 

This,  then,  is  one  example  of  special  Divine  interposition.  Is 
there  any  other?  Most  writers,  theologians  as  well  as  others, 
would  probably  answer  in  the  negative.  For  they  admit  only 
two  classes -of  events  in  the  universe,  the  miraculous  and  the 
ordinary;  the  supernatural  and  the  natural.  And  yet  most  of 
them  maintain  that  Grod  exercises  over  the  world  >a  special 
providence.  It  is,'  indeed,  true  that  very  wide  differences  exist 
as  to  the  mecming  of  this  phrase.  One  theologian  tells  us  that  the 
providence  of  God  “  over  the  human  family  is  termed  special ;” 
and  that  “  over  those  persons  who  are  distinguished  for  virtue 
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and  piety,  is  called  most  special.”^  Another  calls  that  provi¬ 
dence  special  “  which  relates  to  the  church.”  “  Another  regards 
providence  “  special  when  it  relates  to  moral  beings,  to  men  and 
human  affairs.”* 

But  whatever  may  be  the  views  of  this  phrase  among  techni- ' 
cal  theologians,  the  leading  idea  attached  to  it  among  Christians 
generally,  is,  that  God  provides  and  arranges  the  circumstances 
in  which  men  are  placed,  so  as  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  just  as  he  would  have  them  met,  and  so  as  will  be  best 
for  them.  In  other  words,  he  provides  means  exactly  adapted 
to  meet  the  specific  wants  of  individuals. 

Now  it  is  an  interesting  inquiry,  whether  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  ordinary  and  unmodified  operation  of  the  laws  of 
nature.  We  confess  ourselves  unable  to  conceive  of  but  two 
modes  in  which  it  can  be  done.  % 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how  God,  at  the  beginning,  when 
he  established  the  laws  of  nature,  did  so  arrange  their  operation 
as  to  bring  about  such  results  as  the  exigendfes  of  every  individ* 
ual  would  demand,  and  at  the  exact  moment  desired.  Human 
intellect  is,  indeed,  confounded  when  it  attempts  to  conceive  of 
a  foresight  so  vast  as  to  embrace  in  a  glance  the  history  of  every 
individual  of  the  race,  and  then  so  to  arrange  the  countless  agen¬ 
cies  of  nature,  that  every  item  in  the  history  of  the  numberless 
millions  of  our  race  should  be  as  carefully  and  exactly  provided 
for,  as  if  only  one  individual  were  concerned.  But  we  are  cer¬ 
tain  that  all  this  is  perfectly  easy  to  Infinite  Intelligence.  To 
suppose  the.  contrary,  is  to  destroy  the  idea  of  omniscience ;  and, 
therefore,  we  are  bound  to  believe  what  we  cannot  comprehend. 

It  will  help  us  to  conceive  how  God  might  thus  arrange  and 
adapt  the  laws  of  the  universe  to  meet  particular  exigencies,  if 
we  consider  how  it  is  that  most  events  are  brought  about  in  our 
experience.  We  are  apt  to  regard  them  as  dependent  upon  a 
single  second  cause,  or,  at  most,  upon  a  few  causes,  just  because 
one  or  two  are  the  immediate  antecedents.  But  how  few  events 
are  there,  that  have  not  been  essentially  modified,  at  least  as  to 
the  time  and  manner  of  their  occurrence  and  in  intensity,  by 
what  may  be  called  lateral  influences.  We  see  a  given  cause 
operating,  and  we  are  apt  to  feel  that  we  know  what  will  be  its 
ultimate  effect  But  we  forget  that  every  event  in  the  universe 

^  Storr  and  Flatt’s  Biblical  Theology,  p.  240. 

*  Back’i  Theological  Dictionaiy.  *  Knapp’s  Theology,  YoL  L  p.  501. 
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has  a  connection  with  all  other  events ;  that,  in  fact,  the  whole 
series  of  causes  in  the  universe  constitutes  a  plexus,  or  net* work, 
in  which,  if  you  remove  one  of  the  fibres,  you  remove  the  whole. 
Every  occurrence  is,  indeed,  dependent  mainly  upon  a  leading 
cause ;  but  the  result  may,  after  all,  be  prevented,  or  greatly 
modified,  by  any  other  cause.  So  that,  as  Bishop  Butler  re¬ 
marks  :  “  any  one  thing  whatever,  may,  for  aught  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  be  a  necessary  condition  to  any  other.”  * 

Conceive  of  a  vast  hollow  sphere,  in  which  balls  of  various 
sizes  are  moving  in  every  direction,  and  with  all  degrees  of 
velocity.  Fixing  your  eye  upon  a  single  ball,  you  see  it  mov¬ 
ing  towards  a  given  point,  and,  if  it  meet  with  no  obstruction, 
you  are  sure  that  point  will  be  reached.  It  may  pass  through 
its  whole  course  untouched.  But  when  your  eyes  are  opened  to 
discern  the  countless  multitude  of  other  balls  flying  through  the 
same  sphere,  you  feel  almost  sure  that  it  will  be  deflected  from 
its  course,  and  its  motion  accelerated  or  retarded,  by  a  multitude 
of  collisions ;  nor  can  you  predict,  by  any  mathematics  which 
the  human  mind  can  master,  what  will  be  the  exact  course  of 
that  single  ball.  But  how  easy  for  God  to  do  it ;  and  how  easy 
for  Him  so  to  place  the  other  balls  and  to  give  them  such  momen¬ 
tum,  as  will  carry  the  single  one  to  a  given  point  at  a  given 
time. 

Now  this  supposition  gives  us  a  not  unapt  representation  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  events  of  the  world  of  matter  and  of 
mind  are  brpught  about  They  are  almost  never  the  result  of  a 
single  secondary  cause,  acting  directly  and  simply,  but  of  a  great 
multitude  of  causes,  modifying  one  another,  and  conspiring  to 
bring  out  the  final  development.  All  these  agencies  were  origi¬ 
nally  ordained  and  arranged  by  the  Deity,  in  the  manner  that 
seemed  best  to  infinite  wisdom,  which  had  infinite  power  at 
command.  Can  it  be,  that  they  were  put  into  operation  without 
any  plan,  or  with  only  a  general  object  in  view  ?  Who  does  not 
see  that  God  might,  at  the  beginning,  have  given  to  these  count¬ 
less  forces  such  degrees  of  strength  and  such  adjustment  and 
direction,  that  they  would  bring  about  just  such  results  in  the 
history  of  every  individual  as  would  be  desirable  ?  Thus  would 
every  case  of  special  providence  be  met  .as  certainly  as  if  He 
should  interfei^e  miraculously  at  the  moment  in  each  man’s  life 
when  special  interposition  would  be  desirable. 


^  Analogy,  Fart  1.  Chap.  YH. 
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But  with  such  a  complex  system  of  second  causes  in  opera¬ 
tion,  it  is  easy  to.see  how  the  same  object  could  be  accomplished 
by  such  a  modification  of  some  of  those  causes  by  the  Deity,  at 
any  given  moment,  as  would  produce  the  desired  result.  And 
this  might  be  done  out  of  human  view,  so  that  man  would  see 
only  the  ordinary  operation  of  nature’s  laws,  and,  therefore,  there 
would  be  no  miracle ;  for  any  event  that  can  be  explained  by 
the  regular  operation  of  nature’s  laws,  as  already  remarked,  is 
not  a  miracle. 

To  most  men  these  two  modes  of  providing  for  spedal  provi¬ 
dences  :  the  one  by  a  disposition  of  the  laws  of  nature  in  the 
Divine  mind  from  eternity,  the  other  by  some  change  effected  at 
the  moment  by  Divine  interference  in  the  complex  causes  of 
events ;  we  say  these  two  modes  will  seem  to  most  {Persons  very 
unlike.  Indeed,  they  cannot  see  how  there  should  be  anything 
special  in  an  event  that  was  provided  for  in  the  counsels  of 
eternity,  and  which  transpires  as  the  result  of  arrangements 
then  made.  In  order  to  make  it  special,  they  feel  as  if  it  were 
necessary  that  the  Deity  should  interpose,  in  some  way  or  oth^r, 
at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  just  as  the  mechanic  finds  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  modify  his  machine,  if  he  wishes  to  accomplish  some 
specific  object  not  provided  for  by  its  regular  operation.  . 

Now  we  feel  confident  that  such  impressions  result  from  oui 
limited  views ;  or  rather  from  the  difiiculty  which  finite  creatures' 
experience  in  understanding  the  mode  in  which  an  Infinite  Be¬ 
ing  thinks  and  acts.  It  is  hard  to  divest  ourselves  of  the  idea 
that,  in  his  processes  of  thought  and  action,  God  is  altogether 
such  an  one  as  ourselves.  But  there  are  certain  principles,  true 
of  the  Divine  mind  and  Divine  action,  that  cannot  enter  at  all 
into  human  powers  and  human  conduct  One  is,  that  no  new 
plan  or  motive  of  action  can  ever  enter  the  Divine  mind,  and 
consequently  whatever  plans  we  find  developed  in  Gfod’s  gov¬ 
ernment,  must  have  been  perfectly  formed  in  the  counsels  of 
eternity.  Another  principle  is,  that  God  never  acts  except  under 
the  guidance  of  those  fixed  principles  which  we  call  law.  Hence 
miracles  are  brought  about  by  fixed  laws  as  much  as  common 
events ;  that  is,  in  the  same  circumstances  we  may  expect  the 
same  miracle.  The  law  of  miracles  does,  indeed,  diflfer  from  all 
others,  and  this  constitutes  a  miracle.  But  to  suppose  that  God 
ever  acts  without  the  guidance  of  a  settled  principle,  is  to  impute 
to  him  a  want  of  wisdom  and  character,  which  we  should  be 
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slow  to  charge  upon  an  eminent  man.  No  less  absurd  is  it,  to 
suppose  the  Deity  ever  to  act  by  the  impulse  of  after  thoughts, 
as  men  do;  or  that  he  ever  does  anything  which  he  had  not, 
eternal  ages  since,  resolved  to  do,  in  manner  and  time  exactly  as 
it  takes  place. 

If  these  are  correct  positions,  what  possible  difference  can  it 
make,  whether  we  suppose  Grod  to  have  arranged  the  agencies 
of  nature  at  the  beginning,  so  as  to  meet  every  exigency,  or  to 
interpose,  whenever  necessary,  to  accomplish  specific  purposes 
by  some  new  force  or  law  ?  Why  is  not  the  one  ds  special  as 
the  other  ?  If  he  did  in  eternity  arrange  and  balance  the  forces 
of  nature  in  a  particular  manner,  with  the  express  design  of 
meeting  a  particular  exigency,  what  matter  how  many  ages 
intervene  between  the  arrangement  and  the  event  ?  If  a  mira¬ 
cle  was  needed  at  a  particular  moment  of  human  history,  and 
God  originally  ^  arranged  the  universe  that  the  law  of  miracles 
should  come  in  just  at  the  right  moment,  would  the  event  be 
any  the  less  special  than  if  we  suppose  he  stood  by  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  like  a  finite  being,  and  by  his  power  arrested  or  counter¬ 
acted  the  laws  of  nature  ?  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  means 
by  which  a  special  providence  is  brought  about  An  eternal 
provision  made  for  it  shows  merely  the  perfection  of  the  Divine 
plans  and  operations,  but  takes  nothing  from  its  speciality. 

A  question  may  arise  in  some  minds,  whether  such  views  do 
not  make  all  events  special,  though  such  a  statement  be  a  sole¬ 
cism.  For  if  God  has  arranged  the  agencies  of  his  natural  and 
moral  government  so  that  all  events  happen,  just  as  He  intended, 
on  what  ground  is  it  proper  to  say  that  one  of  them  is  more 
special  than  another?  Do  they,  not  all  meet  some  particular 
exigency  ?  and  what  more  can  any  of  them  do  ? 

The  fallacy  of  such  an  objection  lies  in  the  assumption  that 
all  events  are  equally  the  objects  of  God’s  intention.  If  it  were 
proper  to  apply  such  a  term  to  God,  we  might  say  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  an  incidental  providence,  that  is,  an  event  which 
transpires  as  the  necessary  result  of  a  certain  arrangement,  but 
which  was  not  the  specific  object  of  such  arrangement.  Perhaps 
our  meaning  may  be  made  obvious  by  reference  to  an  illustra¬ 
tion  already  employed. 

We  refer  to  the  supposition  of  a  vast  hollow  sphere  with  balls 
fiying  through  it  in  all  directions,  and  of  course  often  interfering 
with  one  another.  Take  a  particular  ball,  and  admit  that  God 
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has  so  adjusted  its  direction  and  velocity,  that,  in  spite  of  colli¬ 
sions,  it  shall  reach  a  given  spot  at  a  stated  time.  Suppose  that 
thus  to  reach  the  point,  is  the  grand  object  God  has  in  view  in 
setting  the  ball  in  motion.  Yet  on  its  way  to  that  point,  it  might 
encounter  a  multitude  of  other  balls,  and  each  collision  would 
constitute  events  as  distinct  and  as  certainly  foreseen  and  deter¬ 
mined  upon  as  the  final  one.  But  they  might  not  accomplish 
any  specific  object,  and  be  merely  incidental  to  such  a  system 
of  moving  bodies.  God  might,  indeed,  in  infinite  wisdom  make 
them  subservient  to  other  objects  besides  the  ultimate  one ;  but 
they  might  be  mere  incidental  occurrences  in  such  a  system, 
which  even  Omnipotence  could  not  prevent  without  altering  the 
system. 

Now  have  we  not  two  classes  of  events,  equally  the  result  of 
Divine  power  and  wisdom?  yet  one  of  them  is  special  and 
accomplishes  a  definite  object,  the  other  is  merely  incidental, 
and  may  or  may  not  be  used  for  a  special  purpose.  Just  so  can 
we  see  how  the  special  providence  of  God  may  be  distinct  from 
common  providence,  although  both  are  equally  the  work  of  God. 
He  has  so  arranged  the  agencies  of  his  government,  that  certain 
specific  objects  shall  be  accomplished  infallibly.  But  through 
the  operation  of  those  agencies,  a  multitude  of  other  events  are 
brought  about  incidentally,  which,  although  related  to  special 
providences,  are  not  such  in  themselves. 

Another  inquiry  may  arise  in  reference  to  some  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  reasoning.  We  have  endeavored  to  show  that  special  provi¬ 
dences  may  be  the  result  of  an  original  adjustment  of  the  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  natural  and  moral  world,  or  of  direct  interposition  by 
the  Deity  out  of  sight  in  modifying  those  agencies.  Now  the 
question  is,  which  of  these  methods  is  actually  employed  in  the 
Divine  government  ?  Can  we  detennine  which  ?  If  by  special 
interposition  at  the  moment,  is  not  the  evidence  of  such  interpo¬ 
sition  precluded  by  the  very  supposition  we  have  made?  For 
the  statement  is,  that  the  interposition  must  be  made  out  of  our 
sight ;  while  within  view,  the  event  seems  to  be  brought  about 
by  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  since,  if  made  within  sight,  it 
would  be  miraculous.  All  we  can  prove,  therefore,  is,  that  God 
can  thus  interpose  and  modify  events  within  sight,  by  altering 
their  antecedents  out  of  sight,  and  this  is  all  that  seems  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  purposes  of  religion.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Scriptures 
never  raise  any  such  questions  as  this,  but  simply  and  bcrildly 
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assert  the  agency  of  Grod  in  the  leading  events  in  the  history  of 
nations,  communities  and  individuals. 

From  the  preceding  course  of  reasoning,  we  think  we  may 
consider  the  following  positions  as  established : 

First,  that  there  are  two  modes  in  which  Divine  interposition 
may  take  place ;  the  one  by  miracles,  and  the  other  by  special 
providences. 

By  a  miraculous  providence,  we  mean,  such  a  superintendence 
over  the  world,  as  interferes,  when  desirable,  with  the  regular 
operations  of  nature  within  the  sphere  of  human  vision,  and 
brings  about  events,  either  in  o[)position  to  natural  laws,  or  by 
giving  them  a  greater  or  less  power,  than  in  their  normal  state. 

By  a  special  providence,  wp  mean,  an  event  brought  about 
apparently  by  natural  laws,'  yet,  in  fact,  the  result  of  some  spe¬ 
cial  agency  on  the  part  of  the  Deity,  either  by  an  original 
arrangement  of  natural  laws,  or  the  subsequent  modification  of 
second  causes  which  lie  beyond  man’s  sphere  of  vision. 

Secondly,  that  both  these  modes  of  interposition  take  place  in 
accordance  with  fixed  laws,  or  rules  of  action,  so  that  there  is  a 
law  of  miracles  and  of  special  providence  as  well  as  of  common 
phenomena. 

Thirdly,  that  the  diflference  between  miracles  and  special 
providence  lies  in  this,  that  the  former  cannot,  and  the  latter  can, 
be  explained  by  the  laws  of  nature. 

Fourthly,  that  special  providences  may  be  the  result  of  an 
original  arrangement  of  the  laws  of  the  natural  and  moral  world, 
such  as  to  produce  special  results,  or  of  a  direct  modification  of 
those  laws  at  any  time  by  Divine  power,  in  some  of  the  links 
of  causation  out  of  sight. 

And,  finally,  that  the  events  are  equally  special,  whether  the 
result  of  an  original  ordination  in  the  Divine  mind,  or  of  direct 
modification  of  natural  agencies  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence ; 
nor  can  we,  from  the  nature  of  the'  case,  prove  in  which  mode, 
or  whether  by  both  modes.  Divine  wisdom  acts. 

The  main  question  now  returns  upon  us,  whether  there  is  any 
evidence  of  special  Divine  interposition  in  nature,  save  those 
which  revelation  has  recorded?  All  such  interpositions  must, 
indeed,  occur  in  natural  operations,  since  it  is  their  suspension 
or  modification  that  constitutes  the  interposition ;  but  the  inquiry 
is,  does  science,  or  common  history,  apart  from  revelation,  con¬ 
tain  any  such  records  ? 
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We  waive  the  inquiry  at  the  present  time  as  to  the  evidence 
which  uninspired  civil  history  may  contain  of  special  interposi¬ 
tion,  both  because  the  field  is  too  wide  for  the  limits  of  this  Arti¬ 
cle,  and  has  already  been  to  a  considerable  extent  explored. 
But  the  records  of  physical  science  have  not  hitherto,  to  our 
knowledge,  yielded  much  of  this  kind  of  fruit.  Our  object  at 
this  time  is  to  attempt  to  gather  at  least  one  cluster  from  that 
field. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that,  as  a  general  fact,  physical  science 
seems  barren  of  any  evidence  of  special  Divine  interference ; 
presenting  us,  instead,  with  operations  as  uniform  and  unchang¬ 
ing  as  mathematical  laws  can  make  them.  Nevertheless,  if  we 
do  not  greatly  mistake,  on  some  portions  of  the  vast  field  we  can 
discover  the  imprints  of  special  and  miraculous  providence. 

We  shall  speak  first  of  special  providence ;  but  only  in  a  brief 
manner. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case  it  might  be  presumed,  that  we 
should  need  a  revelation  to  show  that  God  had  originally 
arranged,  or  directly  modified,  natural  agencies  so  as  to  meet 
exigencies  in  the  case  of  individuals  or  communities.  For  as 
man  sees  it,  such  providence  seems  to  be  brought  about  by  un¬ 
modified  natural  operations.  It  is  hardly  sufficient  to  prove 
special  providence,  to  find  that  great  wisdom  is  shown  in  con¬ 
triving  and  adjusting  the  laws  and  agencies  of  nature,  so  as  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  animate  creation.  We  want  the 
proof  that  those  laws  and  agencies  have  been  so  arranged  and 
modified  as  to  meet  particular  exigencies,  and  with  those  exi¬ 
gencies  specially  present  in  the  Divine  mind.  For  all  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  religious  faith,  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  God  can  do 
this ;  and,  therefore,  we  need  not  expect  that  nature  will  offer 
many  examples  which  clearly  show  it  to  have  been  done.  But 
believers  in  special  providence  suppose  that  they  can  find  proof, 
in  their  own  experience,  or  that  of  others,  that  God  has  thus 
interposed,  either  to  bless  or  punish  them.  When  they  perceive 
that  various  causes  have  conspired  —  causes,  it  may  be,  both 
remote  and  undesirable  —  to  bring  about  a  certain  result,  they 
call  it  a  special  providence.  We  know  that  we  need  to  be  slow 
and  cautious  in  drawing  such  inferences ;  but  not  unfrequently 
the  evidence  is  so  clear  and  decided,  that  not  to  do  it  would  be 
hurtful  scepticism.  We  will  mention  one  or  two  analogous  cases 
in  nature. 
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It  is  no  longer  a  conjecture,  but  a  settled  fact,  that  our  globe 
has  been  the  seat  of  several  distinct  economies  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life ;  that  'u^hole  races,  if  not  over  the  whole  globe  at 
once,  yet  over  wide  districts,  have  become  extinct,  and  been 
succeeded  by  new  families,  and  the  new  species  have  been  quite 
different  from  the  old,  requiring  new  conditions  as  to  location, 
climate  and  fbod.  Now  in  every  instance  yet  known  to  us,  the 
new  races  have  been  met  by  conditions  exactly  adapted  to  their 
wants.  And  this  has  taken  place,  although  the  state  of  the  globe 
has  been  one  of  slow  but  constant  flux,  both  from  the  escape  of 
its  internal  heat,  the  vertical  movements  of  continents,  and  the 
action  of  volcanos  and  water.  When  we  consider  how  delicate 
a  balancing  of  these  and  a  multitude  of  other  agencies  would  be 
requisite  to  accomplish  such  an  object;  how  many  causes  must 
have  been  adjusted  and  made  to  converge  to  a  given  point 
through  a  long  series  of  ages,  it  does  seem  to  us  that  tliis  case 
should  be  regarded  as  something  beyond  a  mere  wise  and  benev¬ 
olent  ordination  of  nature’s  laws,  and  as  a  special  adaptation, 
foreseen  and  provided  for  by  the  Deity,  either  by  an  original 
adjustment  of  natural  laws,  or  by  their  subsequent  modification, 
so  as  to  bring  the  case  fairly  within  the  definition  of  a  special 
providence.  If  any  think  that  by  thus  regarding  a  case  of  this 
kind  we  should  include  all  examples  of  wise  adaptation  as  spe¬ 
cial  providences,  we  can  only  say,  that  there  certainly  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  that  should  be  recognized,  between  cases  of  this  sort, 
which  seem  to  have  been  the  special  object  of  Divine  wisdom 
and  intention,  and  those  incidental  events  which  result  from  the 
adjustments  necessary  to  bring  about  the  special  events. 

But  the  records  of  science  furnish  us  with  another  class  of 
examples  in  nature,  still  more  indicative  of  a  special  providence. 
They  are  cases  in  which  complicated  causes  have  operated 
through  vast  periods  of  duration,  anterior  to  man’s  existence,  or 
even  anterior  to  that  of  scarcely  any  of  the  more  perfect  animals, 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  wants  and  happiness  of  those  animals, 
especially  of  man.  Laws  apparently  conflicting  and  irregular 
in  their  action,  have  been  so  controlled  and  directed  and  made 
to  cons^nre,  as  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  civilized  life,  untold 
ages  before  man’3  existence.  In  those  early  times,  vast  forests, 
for  instance,  might  have  been  seen,  growing  along  the  shores  of 
estuaries,  and  these  dying,  were  buried  deep  in  the  mud,  there 
to  accumulate  thick  beds  of  vegetable  matter,  over  large  areas, 
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and  this,  by  a  long  series  of  changes,  was  at  length  converted 
into  coal.  This  could  be  of  no  use  whatever  till  man’s  existence, 
nor  even  then,  till  civilization  had  taught  him  how  to  employ 
this  substance  for  his  comfort,  and  for  a  great  variety  of  useful 
arts.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  small  island  of  Great  Britain. 
At  this  day  15,000  steam  engines  are  driven  by  means  of  coal, 
with  a  power  equal  to  that  of  2,000,000  of  men;  and  thus  is 
put  into  operation,  machinery  equalling  the  unaided  power  of 
300,000,000  or  400,000,000  of  men.  The  influence  thence  ema¬ 
nating  reaches  the  remotest  portions  of  the  globe,  and  tends 
mightily  to  the  civilization  and  happiness  of  the  race.  And  is 
all  this  an  accidental  effect  of  nature’s  laws  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a 
striking  example  of  special  prospective  providence  ?  What  else 
but  Divine  power,  intent  upon  a  specific  purpose,  could  have  so 
directed  the  countless  agencies  employed,  through  so  many  ages, 
as  to  bring  about  such  marvellous  results  ? 

Or  take  an  example  on  a  still  more  gigantic  scale.  It  is  already 
ascertained  that,  by  the  same  process  of  vegetable  growth  and 
decay  in  the  hoary  past,  thick  beds  of  coal  have  been  accumu¬ 
lated  in  the-  rocks  of  the  United  States,  over  an  area  of  more 
than  20,000  square  miles,  and  probably  many  more  remain  to  be 
discovered.  Yet,  upon  a  moderate  calculation,  those  already 
known  contain  more  than  1,100,000  cubic  miles  of  coal;  one 
mile  of  which,  at  the  rate  it  is  now  used,  would  furnish  the  coun¬ 
try  with  coal  for  a  thousand  years ;  so  that  a  million  of  years 
will  not  exhaust  our  supply.  What  an  incalculable  increase  of 
the  use  of  steam,  and  a  consequent  increase  of  population  and 
general  prosperity,  does  such  a  treasure  of  fuel  open  before  this 
country!  If  our  numbers  should  become  only  as  many  to' the 
square  mile  as  in  Great  Britain,  or  223,  there  is  room  enough, 
this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  for  500,000,000 ;  and,  includ¬ 
ing  the  western  slope  of  those  mountains,  for  700,000,000 ;  equal 
almost  to  the  present  population  of  the  globe.  Anti  yet  all  that 
has  been  thus  seen  in  this  country,  and  all  that  is  in  prospect, 
is  only  an  accidental,  or  incidental,  event  in  his  theology,  who 
admits  no  special  providence  in  nature.  We  are  not  of  that 
number;  for  we  not  only  believe  that  Gotl,  through  vast  cycles 
of  duration,  directed  and  controlled  the  agencies  of  nature, 
so  as  to  bury,  in  the  bosom  of  this  continent,  the  means  of  future 
civilization  and  prosperity,  but  that  a  strong  obligation  hence 
results  for  every  one  living  here,  to  throw  all  his  energies 
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into  the  work  of  making  this  land  a  glory  and  a  blessing  to  the 
nations. 

Let  us  go  once  more,  on  the  wings  of  imagination,  back 
to  that  remote  period  of  our  world’s  history,  when  most  of  its 
present  continents  were  beneath  the  ocean.  As  we  hover  over 
the  waters,  we  see  them  agitated  by  internal  forces,  and  now 
and  then  smoke  and  ashes,  and  it  may  be  flames,  issue  from 
their  surface.  Submarine  volcanos  are  pouring  forth  their  con¬ 
tents  ;  and  could  we  look  beneath  the  troubled  waves,  we  should 
probably  see  beds  of  various  kinds,  thrown  out  by  the  volcano, 
spreading  themselves  along  the  bottom.  Among  these  beds  wc 
should  probably  see  gypsum  and  common  salt.  But  what  has 
this  to  do  wnth  special  providence  ?  Let  the  ages  roll  on  and  we 
shall  see.  By  and  by  that  ocean’s  bed  is  slowly  lifted  above  the 
waves.  Those  waves,  during  its  emergence,  cover  it  with  a  soil 
adapted  to  vegetation.  Man  at  length  Axes  his  dwelling  upon  it. 
He  discovers,  among  the  exposed  strata,  the  gypsum  and  salt 
which  he  so  greatly  needs,  and  which  by  ingenuity  and  industry 
he  can  extract.  And  thereby  can  he  greatly  multiply  his  com¬ 
forts  and  his  numbers. 

In  like  manner,  might  we  go  back  and  trace  out  the  origin  of 
the  various  ores,  the  marbles,  the  granites,  the  porphyries,  and 
other  mineral  treasures  so  important  to  an  advanced  state  of  the 
arts,  and  of  civilization  and  happiness.  And  we  should  And 
them  originating  in  agencies  equally  remote,  equally  chaotic  and 
irregular,  and  seemingly  as  much  removed  from  all  connection 
with  man’s  long  subsequent  appearance.  But  it  does  seem  to 
us  that,  during  the  long  series  of  preparatory  agencies,  we  can 
everywhere  see  the  finger  of  God’s  special  providence,  pointing 
to  the  final  result. 

But  we  turn  now  to  inquire,  in  the  second  place,  what  evi¬ 
dence  we  have,  in  the  records  of  science,  of  God’s  miraculous 
providence  ?  And  we  take  the  position  that,  in  the  natural  his¬ 
tory  of  our  globe,  we  meet  with  phenomena  explicable  only  by 
miraculous  intervention. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  earliest  condition  of  the  world,  which 
hypothesis  alone  can  describe,  let  us  follpw  back  its  history  only 
to  the  time  when'  legitimate  theory  shows  it  to  have  been  in  a 
molten  state.  That  its  internal  parts  are  still  in  that  condition,, 
and  that  its  now  solid  crust  was  once  so,  seem  to  us  to  be  proved 
by  fair  inference  from  facts ;  and  such  is  the  opinion  of  almost  aU 
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scientific  men.  Think  of  it  now  in  that  condition ;  a  shoreless 
ocean  of  fire.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how,  by  the  radia¬ 
tion  of  its  heat,  a  solid  crust  should  form,  and  at  length  the 
water  condense  upon  its  surface,  while  volcanic  force  should 
form  such  inequalities  as  would  make  beds  for  the  oceans,  and 
elevations  for  continents.  Nay,  by  the  action  of  the  waves  and 
the  atmosphere,  soils  might  be  accumulated  upon  the  surface. 
But,  in  spite  of  all  that  merely  natural  operations  could  do,  what 
a  scene  of  utter  desolation  and  loneliness  would  it  present! 
That  wonderful  power,  which  we  call  life,  and  the  still  more 
mysterious  principle  of  mind,  would  be  absent.  How  then  were 
the  numberless  forms  of  organism,  animal  and  vegetable,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  life  and  instinct,  and  some  of  them  with  powers  of 
intellect,  how  were  these  introduced  ?  If  mimculous  interposi¬ 
tion  be  not  necessary  here,  we  know  of  no  exigency  in  which  it 
can  be ;  and  we  may  as  well  dismiss  the  idea  from  our  philoso¬ 
phy  and  our  theology.  Just  see  what  the  problem  is :  nothing 
less  than  to  take  a  world  of  rock,  more  or  less  comminuted  by 
water,  and  to  convert  it  into  essentially  such  a  world  as  the 
present ;  to  take  a  world  utterly  dead  and  desolate,  and  spread 
through  its  atmosphere,  its  waters,  and  its  solid  surface,  ten 
thousand  forms  of  life  and  beauty.  Has  nature  any  hidden 
inherent  power  to  do  all  this?  Why,  then,  can  we  not^lay  our 
finger  upon  a  single  manifestation  of  creative  power  in  nature  in 
these  latter  times?  On  that  power  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
Deity  alone.  Who  shall  have  the  boldness  and  even  the  impiety 
to  transfer  to  blind,  unintelligent  law,  what  demands  infinite 
intelligence  and  infinite  power,  miraculously  exerted? 

And  yet  there  have  always  been  men  who  have  done  this; 
not,  indeed,  in  the  bold  language  in  which  we  have  stated 
the  principle.  Yet  some  of  them  have  confessed  that  their  ob¬ 
ject  was  to.snstain  atheism.  Others  have  said  merely  that  they 
meant  to  show  that  everything,  even  the  creation  of  animals 
and  plants,  was  accomplished  through  the  inherent  self-creating 
power  of  law,  but  they  left  the  origin  of  the  laws  to  each  one’s 
own  convictions.  Nay,  some  have  attempted  to  reconcile  this 
creation  by  law,  not  merely  with  theism,  but  with  a  belief  in 
revelation.  This  is  the  form  in  which  this  hypothesis  has 
clothed  itself  in  our  own  day.  In  such  a  dress  it  has  ventured 
forth  from  the  philosophers  study,  where  it  has  so  long  been 
isolated,  and  become  incorporated  with  the  fashionable  literature 
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of  the  day.  And  it  has  enough  of  plausibility  about  it  to  make 
it  popular  with  men,  who  have  only  a  general,  but  not  a  minute 
acquaintance  with  science,  and  who,  afraid  to  live  without  some 
reUgious  system,  are  yet  unwilling  to  adopt  one  that  brings  God 
near.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  such  views.  We  will 
only  say,  that  true  philosophy  must  reject  this  hyt)othesis,  first, 
because  the  facts  adduced  to  sustain  it,  when  scrutinized,  are 
too  few ;  and,  secondly,  because  for  every  fact  seemingly  in  its 
favor,  a  thousand  testify  against  it.  Accordingly,  all  the  great 
living  and  recently  deceased  masters  of  physical  science  reject 
it  Does  it  appeal  to  anatomy  and  physiology  ?  Cuvier,  Owen 
and  Carpenter  cry  out  against  it  Does  it  evoke  the  aid  of  chem¬ 
istry  ?  Berzelius,  Turner  and  Liebig  see  its  shallowness.  Does 
it -call  on  zoology  for  aid?  Agassiz  and  Ehrenberg  can  refute 
its  claims.  Does  it  search  the  archives  of  geology  for  support  ? 
Sedgwick,  Miller,  Lyell  and  D’Orbigny  can  show  how  certainly 
they  will  fail  there.  Or,  finally,  does  it  appeal  to  botany? 
Hooker  and  Lindley,  Torrey  and  Gray,  know  that  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  glean  nothing  to  sustain  it  on  that  fiowery  field.  The  fact 
is,  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  a  second  rate  naturalist  will 
sympathize  at  all  with  such  dreamy  views. 

But  there  is  another  and,-  perhaps,  a  more  plausible  mode  of 
evading  the  general  argument  for  the  miraculous  introduction  of 
organic  life  upon  our  globe.  When  we  descend  into  the  rocks 
a  certain  distance,  say  six  or  eight  miles,  we  reach  those  that 
contain  no  remains  of  animals  or  plants,  and  show  the  meta- 
morphic  action  of  heat,  by  which  they  have  been  partially  or 
wholly  melted.  Now  most  geologists  consider  this  horizon  as 
the  starting  place  of  life  on  our  globe,  and  that  the  rocks  below 
it  were  formed  before  the  existence  of  animals  or  plants.  But 
some,  and  they  eminent  geologists,  maintain  that  these  lower 
rocks  did  once  contain  organic  remains,  which  have  been  oblite¬ 
rated  by  the  influence  of  the  intense  heat,  and  that,  therefore, 
we  cannot  tell  when  life  first  appeared  on  the  globe.  For 
aught  we  know,  these  metamorphisms  may  have  been  going  on 
forever. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said,  that,  admitting  extensive  meta- 
morphic  action  in  the  lower  rocks,  and  this  is  admitted  by  all, 
it  seems  hardly  probable  that  every  trace  of  organic  existence 
should  be  obliterated  by  a  heat  not  powerful  enough  to  destroy 
the  marks  of  stratification  and  lamination  which  still  remain. 
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But  such  subjects  would  lead  us  into  discussions  too  prolix  for 
the  present  essay.  We  will,  therefore,  only  say,  that  even  if 
we  admit  that  the  apparent  is  not  the  real  horizon  of  life  in  the 
rocks,  there  is  one  scientific  fact  that  proves  it  did  once  begin, 
however  far  back  we  may  suppose  these  metamorphic  cycles  to 
have  extended.  In  other  words,  we  can  prove  that  there  was  a 
time  \^hen  life  did  not  exist  on  this  globe,  and  consequently  a 
time  when  it  was  first  introduced.  And  this  is  the  argument: 

If  any  body,  such  as  the  earth,  having  a  certain  temperature, 
be  surrounded  by  a  medium,  or  by  other  bodies,  with  a  lower 
temperature,  it  is  certain,  from  the  laws  of  heat,  that  the 
warmer  body  will  continue  to  give  off  its  heat  to  the  colder 
ones,  till  at  length  they  will  be  brought  to  the  same  tempera* 
ture;  unless  the  higher  temperature  of  the  central  body,  is 
maintained  by  the  perpetual  generation  of  heat  within  itself. 
Now  we  know  that  at  present  the  earth  is  placed  in  exactly  this 
condition ;  for  it  can  be  proved  that  the  temperature  of  the  sphere 
surrounding  it,  is  at  least  fifty-eight  degrees  below  zero.  Con¬ 
sequently  heat  must  be  continually  given  off  into  the  planetary 
spaces,  and,  unless  there  be  some  internal  source  of  heat,  the 
earth  must  be  growing  colder.  When  did  this  cooling  process 
commence  ?  Those  who  believe  an  indefinite  series  of  organic 
beings  to  have  existed  on  the  globe,  will  not  surely  fix  a  begin¬ 
ning,  because  that  would  be  yielding  the  main  point  in  their 
hypothesis.  it  is  certain  that,  if  the  earth  has  been  cooling 

for  an  indefinite  period,  the  time  must  have  been  when  its  sur¬ 
face  was  too  hot  for  animals  and  plants  to  live  upon  it ;  nay, 
when  it  was  in  a  melted  state.  There  must  have  been  a  time, 
therefore,  when  the  first  animals  and  plants  were  commanded 
into  existence  by  the  miraculous  fiat  of  Jehovah.  For  the  idea 
that  the.  earth  possesses  within  itself  a  power  for  the  indefinite 
renewal  of  its  heat  as  it  escapes,  finds  no  support  in  philosophy. 
We  can  conceive  how  heat  might  be  produced  while  combusti¬ 
ble  substances  were  burning;  but  we  know  of  no  possible  way 
by  which  an  indefinite  supply  could  be  evolved. 

We  are  unable  to  conceive  how  any  philosophic  mind  can 
escape  the  force  of  such  reasoning  as  this,  which  natural  theol¬ 
ogy  brings  forward  to  prove  a  period  in  the  history  of  this  world, 
when  it  was  destitute  of  organic  races.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
argument  which  science  can  offer  to  prove  miraculous  interpo- 
Mlion  in  nature.  A  second  proof,  quite  independent  of  the  first. 
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is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  earth  has  been  the  seat  of  several 
nearly  independent  systems  of  life,  since  animals  and  plants 
were  first  introduced.  A  certain  group,  wisely  adapted  to  one 
another,  and  to  the  state  of  the  air,  the  waters,  and  the  surface, 
as  well  as  to  the  food  and  the  temperature,  have  flourished  for 
a  long  period  ;  and,  as  some  of  these  circumstances  have  changed, 
they  have  either  gradually  died  out,  or  have  been  simultsme- 
ously  destroyed  by  some  catastrophe ;  so  that  few  if  any  spe> 
cies  have  survived.  Afterwards  new  races  have  been  intro¬ 
duced,  exactly  fitted  to  the  altered  condition  of  things.  These 
also,  after  flourishing  long,  have  disappeared  and  another  and 
another  system  has  succeeded,  until  we  can  distinctly  trace  five 
economies  previous  to  the  existing  races.  Many  writers  say 
that  the  number  of  systems  has  been  much  greater ;  and,  were 
we  to  limit  our  views  to  portions  of  the  earth,  it  is  undoubtedly 
true.  But  we  can  show  that  all  the  races,  animal  and  vege- 
taUe,  have  been  changed  at  least  five  times,  over  the  whole 
globe ;  and  five  such  changes  are  as  good  for  the  argument  as 
five  hundred.  For  diongh  we  can  see  how,  by  natural  opera¬ 
tions,  organic  beings  can  be  destroyed,  yet  what  but  infinite 
wisdcun  and  power  can  repeople  the  lifeless  waste  ?  This  ques¬ 
tion  we  have  considered  under  our  first  argument,  and  hope  we 
have  shown  that  nothing  but  miraculous  power  could  have 
done  it  ' 

But  there  are  some  peculiarities  that  attended  the  introduction 

successive  races,  which  deserve  notice.  From  the  nature  of 
the  case,  the  worid  must  have  been'  preparing,  by  the  reduction 
of  its  temperature  and  increased  productiveness  of  its  soil,  for  a 
greater  variety  of  organic  beings,  and  for  those  of  more  delicate 
and  perfect  organisation.  And  we  find  that,  at  tlie  successive 
epochs  of  creation,  there  was  a  correspondent  increase  of  the 
higher  races,  a  gradual  ascent  towards  a  higher  type  of  being,**  ^ 
in  connection  with  “  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  style  and 
character  of  Uie  dwelling  place  of  organized  beings.**  *  Hiis  is 
called  the  doctrine  of  progression,  and  it  obviously  points  to  a 
beginning,  not  only  of  organic  races,  but  of  the  present  system 
of  inorgmiic  nature,  as  well  as  to  miraculous  Divine  interposi<' 
tion. 

It  is  well  known,  however,  that  at  least  one  distingnished 
geologist  takes  opposite  views  of  this  subject,  and  maintaiiiS 
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that  the  existing  causes  of  change  in  the  animate  and  inani¬ 
mate  world  may  be  similar  not  only  in  kind,  but  in  degree,  to 
those  wliich  have  prevailed  during  many  successive. modificationa 
of  the  earth’s  crust”  This  is  called  the  doctrine  of  wniformityt 
or  non-progj-ession.  It  is  not  intended  by  its  able  advocate  to 
teach  the  world’s  eternity,  although  it  has  that  aspect ;  nor  does 
it  conflict  with  the  idea  of  miraculous  intervention  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  animals  and  plants ;  for  it  admits  that  “  the  succession  of 
living  beings  has  been  continued,  not  by  the  transmutation  of 
species,  but  by  the  introduction  into  the  earth,  from  time  to  time, 
of  new  plants  and  animals ;  and  that  each  assemblage  of  new 
species  must  have  been  admirably  fitted  for  the  new  states  of 
the  globe  as  they  arose,  or  they  would  not  have  increased  and 
multiplied  and  endured  for  indefinite  periods.”  ^ 

Even  the  doctrine  of  non-progression,  then,  is  consistent  with 
miraculous  interpositions  in  nature.  Much  more  does  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  progression  demand  it.  And  we  confess  ourselves  com¬ 
pelled  to  subscribe  to  the  latter  doctrine.  So  flu  as  inorganic 
uatiure  is  concerned,  we  have  already  assigned  a  reason  for  this 
opinion.  Perhaps  the  evidence  from  organic  nature  is  not  as 
strong,  because  we  cannot  say  certainly  how  many  of  the  more 
perfect  animals  will  yet  be  discovered  in  the  older  rocks.  But 
so  far  as  we  do  know,  the  progression  has  been  very  decided. 
More  than  24,000  species  of  animals  have  been  dug  out  of  the 
rocks ;  700  of  which  are  mammalia  or  quadrupeds.  But  695  of 
these  occur  within  2000  or  3000  feet  of  the  surface,  while  in  all 
the  54,000  feet  below,  only  five  species  have  been  found.  Birds, 
the  next  less  perfect  class  of  animals,  are  scarcely  more  abun¬ 
dant  in  these  lower  rocks.  Beptiles  are  more  numerous,  and 
extend  to  a  gpreater-  depth,  while  the  fishes,  the  least  perfect  of 
all,  are  still  more  abundant,  and  are  found  nearly  at  the  bottom  of 
the  series.  And  the  same  increase  of  numbers  would  be  found, 
were  we  to  descend  still  lower  on  the  scale  of  animals.  All  this 
accords  with  the  doctrine  of  progression,  and  so  do  the  facts 
respecting  plants.  Now,  making  the  largest  allowance  for  future 
discoveries,  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  it  will  ever  appear,  that 
as  large  a  proportion  of  the  higher  orders  of  animals  and  plants 
existed  in  the  earlier  periods  of  our  globe  as  at  present. 

But  we  hasten  to  ofier  one  more  proof  'Of  God’s  miraculous 
interposition  furnished  by  the  records  of  science.  It  is  the  crea- 
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tion  of  man.  All  observation  teaches  us  that  he  was  one  of  the 
last  of  the  animals  that  was  placed  upon  the  earth.  In  vain  do 
we  search  through  the  six  miles  of  solid  rocks  that  lie  piled  upon 
one  another,  commencing  with  the  lowest,  for  any  trace  of  man. 
And  it  is  not  till  we  come  into  the  uppermost  formation,  we  mean 
the  alluvial,  nay,  not  till  we  get  almost  to  the  top  of  that,  merely 
in  the  loose  soil  that  is  spread  over  the  surface,  that  we  find  his 
bones.  And  yet  these,  formed  of  the  same  materials  as  the 
bones  of  other  animals,  would  have  been  as  certainly  preserved 
as  theirs  in  the  lower  rocks,  had  he  existed  there.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  is  irresistible,  and  it  is  acquiesced  in  by  all  experienced 
geologists,  that  man  did  not  exist  as  a  contemporary  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  found  in  the  rocks.  At  least  five  vast  periods  of  time,  with 
their  numerous  yet  distinct  groups  of  organic  beings,  passed  over 
this  globe  before  the  appearance  of  man.  This  is  not  a  dreamy 
hypothetical  conclusion,  but  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  which  has 
been  scrutinized  with  great  care,  and  by  some  unfriendly  to 
revelation,  who  would  gladly  have  found  it  otherwise.  But  no 
fossil  man  or  works  of  man  have  been  discovered  below  alluvium 
(in  which  we  include  drift) ;  nor  would  any  really  scientific  man 
risk  his  reputation  by  maintaining  the  existence  of  the  human 
species  earlier  than  the  alluvial  period. 

What  an  astonishing  exhibition  does  this  scientific  fact  bring 
before  us !  Suppose  we  could  explain  by  chemical  and  organic 
laws  how  the  inferior  animals  were  gradually  developed  from 
one  another  in  the  successive  periods  of  our  world’s  histor5^ 
Yet  here  we  have  the  phenomenon  of  a  being  introduced  at  once, 
superior  somewhat  in  organic  stmcture  to  the  other  animals,  but 
raised  immeasurably  above  them  all,  by  his  lofty  intellectual  and 
moral  powers ;  a  being  destined  to  take  the  supreme  control  of 
all  inferior  natures,  and,  so  far  as  need  be,  to  subject  them  all 
to  his  will ;  and  in  fact  to  convert  the  elements  into  servants  to 
do  his  pleasure.  The  anatomist  can,  indeed,  describe  his  organ¬ 
ization  ;  the  physiologist  can  point  out  the  functions  of  his  organs ; 
and  the  zoologist  can  assign  him  his  rank  at  the  head  of  animate 
creation ;  but  how  is  the  psychologist  bafiled,  when  he  attempts 
to  unravel  the  wonders  of  his  spiritual  powers,  and  the  theolo¬ 
gian,  when  he  looks  into  the  depths  of  his  moral  and  immortal 
nature !  And  did  it  demand  no  mimcle  to  bring  such  a  being 
upon  the  stage,  and  fit  him  exactly  to  his  condition?  What 
greater  miracle  does  even  revelation  disclose?  Admit,  if  you 
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choose,  that  all  other  events  on  the  globe,  even  the  creation  of 
all  other  organic  beings,  might  have  been  accomplished  by  ordi¬ 
nary  laws  ;  yet,  so  long  as  the  great'  fact  of  man's  creaticm  stands 
out  so  conspicuously  on  our  world’s  history,  we  need  nothing 
more  to  establish,  laeyond  cavil,  the  reality  of  Divine  interposi¬ 
tion  in  nature.  Gk»d  has  impressed  his  own  signet  so  deeply 
upon  this  last  act  of  creation,  that  scepticism  dare  not  directly 
attempt  to  deface  it.  And  this  grandest  miracle  of  nature  is 
also  the  greatest  of  revelation.  It  stands  up  a  lofty  and 
immovable  rock  amid  the  ocean  of  existence,  to  arrest  and  beat 
back  the  waves  of  unbelief  and  to  reflect  the  glories  of  Divine 
power  and  wisdom. 

We  might  add  other  arguments  corroborative  of  the  same 
principle.  But  if  the  three  which  we  have  adduced,  independ¬ 
ent  and  cumulative  as  they  are,  do  not  satisfy,  we  despair 
of  producing  conviction.  We  may  be  laboring  under  some 
hallucination  on  this  subject;  but  we  cannot  see  why  the 
evidence  of  special  Divine  interpositions  in  nature  is  not  as 
clear  and  decided  as  in  revelation.  The  only  diflference  seems 
to  be,  that  in  the  one  case  we  depend  on  the  testimony  of  living 
witnesses ;  in  the  other,  upon  the  conclusions  of  science.  But 
if  such  interpositions  have  been  made  in  nature,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  important  are  the  bearings  of  the  fact  both  upon  the¬ 
ology  and  upon  piety. 

See,  for  example,  how  the  miracles  of  nature  take  away  all 
presumption  against  the  miracles  of  revelation.  We  all  know 
that  this  has  been  a  favorite  point  of  attack,  both  in  ancient  and 
especially  in  modern  times.  The  grand  argument  has  been, 
that  miracles,  being  contrary  to  all  experience  and  all  analogy, 
cannot  be  proved  by  human  testimony.  We  remember  the 
metaphysical  network  woven  by  Hume  on  this  subject,  which 
he  fancied  too  strong  for  any  Christian  champion  to  break 
through ;  and  we  know  too,  how  many  professed  Christians  at 
this  day  assume  in  their  theology  that  miracles  are  only  inge¬ 
nious  myths.  Little  did  these  men  imagine  what  a  record  on 
this  subject  lay  concealed  within  the  stony  leaves  of  the  earth’s 
crust ;  or  that  the  hammer  of  the  miner  and  the  geologist  would 
bring  facts  to  light  that  would  sweep  away  at  once  all  their 
ingenious  quibbles.  So  long  as  Christians  could  meet  them 
only  with  abstract  reasoning,  they  felt  strong.  But  now  we 
lay  open  the  solid  rocks  and  show  them  there  miracles  of  crea- 
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tion  as  wonderful  as  the  miracles  of  revelation,  and  of  them, 
the  creation  of  man,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all,  is  the 
same  in  both  records.  We  show  them,  that  interference  with 
nature’s  usual  course  has  been  a  rule  of  Grod’s  government  from 
the  remotest  times ;  and  the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  what 
God  has  done,  during  the  earlier  economies  of  our  world,  he  will 
be  likely  to  repeat  during  the  human  era,  should  his  purposes 
require  it 

Not  less  effectually  does  this  subject  remove  all  improbability 
from  the  doctrine  of  special  providence  in  the  case  of  individuals 
and  communities.  Nay,  the  facts  which  we  have  presented 
form  an  a  fortiori  argument  for  the  exercise  of  such  a  provi¬ 
dence.  For  if  we  find  proof  registered  on  the  rocks,  that  Gtod 
has  taken  care  to  adapt  the  state  of  the  world  wisely  and  benevo¬ 
lently  to  the  nature  and  wants  of  the  lower  animals  that  have 
peopled  its  changing  surface,  and  prospectively  and  specially 
for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  man  as  a  race,  we  may  with 
still  stronger  confidence  presume  that  He  will  see  to  it  that  the 
exigencies  of  individuals  of  that  superior  race  will  be  taken  care 
of.  Henceforth,  then,  when  we  witness  the  exhumation,  from 
the  quarries,  of  the  strange  beings  that  once  occupied  the  earth, 
let  us  not  regard  them  as  mere  objects  of  an  idle  curiosity,  but 
as  so  many  arguments  to  show  us  that  God  will  take  care  of  our 
individual  interests;  and  when  we  wander  through  the  deep 
seated  coal-mine,  or  any  other  excavation  where  human  industry 
is  extracting  mineral  treasures  to  advance  civilization  and  happi¬ 
ness,  let  our  faith  gather  thence  an  argument  for  implicit  trust 
in  that  providence  which,  in  the  depths  of  past  ages,  buried  up 
these  deposits  for  the  special  use  of  civilized  man.  How  delight¬ 
ful  for  the  Christian  thus  to  find  food  to  nourish  his  faith,  where 
most  men  see  only  rugged  rocks  and  think  only  of  accumulating 
wealth. 

So,  too,  tliis  subject  takes  away  all  presumption  against  the 
doctrine  of  special  Divine  influence  on  the  human  mind.  For 
if  God  would  work  miracles  to  accomplish  his  purposes  in  the 
,  natural  world,  much  more  ought  we  to  expect  that  He  would 
exert  those  influences  upon  the  human  mind,  which  are  not 
inconsistent  with  free  agency,  and  are  essential  to  prepare  it  for 
a  higher  state  of  existence.  This  he  can  do  without  a  miracle ; 
and  it  is  an  exigency  which  the  whole  history  of  his  providence 
leads  us  to  expect  will  be  met  in  this  manner. 
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See,  too,  what  a  new  and  interesting  argument  may  be  derived 
from  this  subject  for  the  Divine  existence.  The  usual  argument, 
that  from  design,  requires  us  to  prove,  or  assume,  a  beginning  to 
the  matter  of  the  universe ;  and  here  the  atheist,  hiding  himself  in 
the  fogs  of  the  doctrine  of  chance,  and  an  eternal  series  of  things, 
can  make  a  quite  formidable  show  of  argument.  But  admit* 
ting  miracles  in  the  modifications  of  matter,  we  need  not  carry 
our  thoughts  back  beyond  those  modifications,  and  may  leave 
the  question  of  the  origin  of  matter  untouched,  without  any 
injury  to  atheism.  We  thus  get  rid  of  a  multitude  of  dreamy 
abstractions,  which  have  so  long  enveloped  the  argument  for  the 
Divine  existence,  with  a  mist.  We  force  the  atheist  out  of  the 
obscurities  of  the  deductive,  into  the  clear  light  of  the  inductive, 
philosophy.  We  bj'  ig  the  subject  down  from  the  airy  region  of 
metaphysics  and  place  it  on  the  firm  ground  of  common  sense. 

This  subject,  also,  may  be  made  to  subserve  another  purpose, 
no  less  importaLt.  It  aims  a  deadly  blow  at  all  those  subtle  sys* 
terns  of  religion  founded  on  the  supposed  unending  uniformity 
of  nature’s  laws,  and  their  inherent  power  to  accomphsh  all  the 
changes  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  worlds.  Some  of  these 
systems,  as  we  have  remarked  in  another  connection,  admit 
that  there  might  be  a  Deity  to  ordain  these  laws  originaUy ;  but 
that  is  a  question  of  no  great  importance,  since  it  is  the  laws 
themselves  and  not  Divine  intervention  that  has  taken  the  world 
in  the  state  of  nebulous  vapor,  condensed  it  into  a  sphere,  brought 
in  at  first  a  few  species  of  animals  and  plants  of  the  simplest 
organization,  in  the  state  of  monads,  and  from  them  gradually 
developed  all  the  higher  forms  of  life  by  the  force  of  external 
circumstances  and  an  internal  tendency  to  improvement,  until, 
at  length,  as  the  last  act  of  the  drama,  man  in  the  form  of  the 
negro  race  was  evolved  from  the  semi-quadrupedal  orang,  and 
still  pressing  onward  has  assumed  the  loftier  character  of  the 
Caucasian. 

Now,  either  the  entire  history  of  our  globe,  which  has  been 
dug  out  of  its  stony  archives,  is  false,  or  this  hypothesis  is  untrue. 
The  history  is  based  on  facts,  gathered  from  a  thousand  fields, 
widely  scattered,  yet  all  teaching  the  same  lesson;  the  hypoth¬ 
esis  is  speculation  merely,  springing  from  a  few  supposed  facts, 
half  buried  in  fog  and  twilight.  Which  shall  we  adopt  ?  Phi¬ 
losophy  cries  out,  responsive  to  the  voice  of  nature :  It  is  God, 
and  not  mere  law ;  an  infinitely  wise  and  powerful  God,  the  God 
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who  doeth  wonders,  whose  miraculous  interpositions  are  recorded 
in  the  volume  of  nature  as  well  as  in  the  volume  of  revelation. 

Finally,  this  subject  identifies  the  God  of  nature  with  the  God 
of  revelation.  We  greatly  mistake  the  general  sentiments  of 
mankind,  if  they  do  not  feel  that  the  Deity  recognized  by  science, 
is  a  quite  difierent  being  from  the  Jehovah  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  first  is  regarded,  indeed,  as  infinitely  perfect,  but  as  distant 
and  uninterested  in  human  afiairs ;  binding  the  iron  chain  of  law 
around  all  created  things.  But  the  God  of  revelation  is  an  infi¬ 
nite  Father,  who  is  ever  near  his  children,  watching  their  every 
step,  with  an  ear  ever  open  and  quick  to  hear  their  cry  for  help, 
and  with  a  heart  of  boundless  love  to  sympathize  with  them  in 
all  their  trials.  It  is  these  difierent  aspects  in  which  the  Deity 
is  presented,  that  makes  the  religious  man  jealous  of  those  views 
of  theology  which  science  offers ;  and  it  is  because  he  does  not 
wish  to  feel  that  God  is  so  near,  and  so  observant  of  his  actions 
and  thoughts,  that  often  the  scientific  man  is  disgusted  with  the 
Grod  of  revelation.  But  this  subject  shows  us  the  same  God  in 
both  dispensations.  He  who  so  often  interposed  miraculously 
for  his  ancient  chosen  people,  and  providentially,  at  least,  for  the 
followers  of  Christ  in  every  age,  that  same  God,  as  modern 
science  informs  us,  has  shown  the  same  watchful  care  over  the 
material  creation  in  all  ages,  and  specially  interposed,  whenever 
necessary,  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  all  sentient  beings. 
And  herein  does  the  pious  heart  recognize,  in  the  God  whose 
glory  is  seen  in  the  heavens,  and  who  has  filled  this  lower  world 
with  beauty,  the  same  infinite  Father,  whose  wisdom  and  mercy 
shine  so  gloriously  in  the  plan  of  redemption. 

If  these  views  be  correct,  do  they  not  give  to  the  works  of 
creation  a  double  charm  to  the  Christian  heart  ?  And  do  they 
not  suggest  the  inquiry,  whether  those  who  preach  the  Gospel 
might  not  make  much  more  use  than  they  do  of  natural  religion  ? 
If  we  mistake  not,  there  is  a  prevalent  jealousy  of  facts  and 
principles  derived  from  nature;  just  because  those  facts  have 
been  sometimes  perverted  to  throw  discredit  upon  revelation. 
But  we  have  long  been  satisfied  that,  from  the  fields  of  natural 
science,  efficient  support  may  be  derived  to  some  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar,  and  to  the  'carnal  mind,  the  most  ofiensive,  doctrines  of 
revelation.  We  have  brought  forward  in  this  Article,  only  a 
single  cluster  of  the  fruit  from  that  field.  But  other  and  richer 
clusters,  we  doubt  not,  would  reward  the  search  of  abler  minds. 

67* 
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See  what  such  men  as  Chalmers  and  Harris  have  done ;  and 
let  all  who  now  preach,  or  who  mean  to  preach  the  Gospel,  fol¬ 
low  in  their  steps,  and  we  doubt  not  that  Christians,  instead  of 
being  fearful  that  science  and  revelation  are  in  conflict,  would 
And  that  they  sustain  and  illustrate  each  other,  and  that  the 
heart  of  piety  might  be  warmed  at  the  shrine  of  nature,  as  well 
as  at  the  cross ;  for,  in  an  important  sense,  the  cross  may  be 
found  in  nature,  and  nature  in  the  cross. 

•  But,  after  all,  the  tendency  of  the  age  is  to  substitute  that 
which  is  artificial  for  that  which  is  natural.  Hence  it  is,  that 
the  Christian  passes  with  indifference  the  works  of  God,  while 
his  soul  rouses  and  his  eye  brightens  when  it  turns  to  the  works 
of  man.  Oh,  what  a  magnificent  temple  it  is  which  Jehovah 
has  made  our  dwelling  place !  It  is  a  vast  whispering  gallery, 
echoing  and  reechoing  with  his  name  and  his  praise.  How 
much  do  they  lose,  who  always  have  its  vast,  dome  above  them, 
and  its  lofty  columns  around  them,  and  yet  hear  none  of  those 
whispers  or  echoes,  nor  feel  any  of  the  inspiration  of  the  place ; 
but  whose  supreme  attention  is  devoted  to  “  the  gewgaws  and 
trinkets,  the  puppet  shows  and  histrionic  feats,  which  fashion, 
and  ambition,  and  sensuality,  have  surreptitiously  introduced 
there.”  How  insensible  to  every  noble  impulse  has  his  heart 
become,  who  has  neither  eye  nor  ear  for  the  charms  of  nature. 
For  she  is  the  kind  mother  of  us  all.  In  her  arms  were  we  cra¬ 
dled,  on  her  bosom  were  we  nursed,  and  her  voice  falls  on  every 
well-attuned  ear  like  the  music  of  heaven.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
music  of  heaven ;  for  nature’s  harmonies  are  but  a  transcript  of 
the  Divine  perfections,  and  her  voice  is,  therefore,  the  voice  of 
God. 

We  fear,  however,  that  such  sentiments  do  not  accord  with 
the  experience  of  most  Christians.  They  look- upon  the  system 
of  nature  as  a  field  well-adapted  to  regale  the  fancy,  gratify  the 
taste,  and  delightfully  exercise  the  understanding;  but  not  to 
warm  the  heart  and  feed  the  spiritual  taste  of  piety.  Creation 
is,  indeed,  a  splendid  temple,  but  it  is  cold  and  lifeless.  No 
sacred  fire  burns  upon  the  altar.  No  crucified  Redeemer  is  there 
to  fix  the  attention  and  absorb  the  atfections ;  no  Spirit  of  grace 
speaks  gently  to  the  soul.  The  religion  of  sentimentalism  may 
flourish  by  communion  with  nature ;  but  the  piety  that  saves  the 
the  soul  and  blesses  the  world  must  seek  fox  its  nourishment  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross. 
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True,  it  is  at  the  cross  we  must  learn  how  to  be  saved 
and  how  to  save  others.  But  because  we  cleave  with  supreme 
affection  to  the  God  of  redemption,  must  we  abjure  the  God  of 
nature?  If  it  feed  our  devotion  to  muse  on  the  character  of 
that  God  who  devised  and  executed  the  marvellous  plan  of 
redemption  by  a  long  series  of  miracles  in  human  history,  shall 
it  afford  no  nourishment  to  our  new-born  nature  to  find  that  the 
Author  of  this  vast  universe  has  interposed,  in  a  no  less  special 
and  wonderful  manner,  to  fit  up  this  world  that  it  might  become 
a  proper  theatre  for  the  display  of  redeeming  love  ?  Is  there 
not  something  wrong  in  our  hearts,  if  we  do  not  recognize  the 
same  wonder-working  beneficent  God  in  the  natural  as  in  the 
moral  world?  Creation  and  redemption  are  but  parts  of  one 
great  system,  and  we  may  not  disjoin  what  God  has  united; 
neither  may  we  depreciate  one  part  of  the  scheme  in  order  to 
exalt  the  other.  We  will  try  to  unite  them  in  our  experience  as 
well  as  in  our  judgment  Then  shall  we  see  tlie  same  great 
truths  imprinted  upon  nature  which  shine  forth  in  redemption. 
Then  shall  all  our  communion  with  nature  serve  only  to  strength¬ 
en  our  love  of  the  cross,  while  the  more  powerfully  we  are  con¬ 
strained  by  the  love  of  Christ,  the  more  delightfully  and  profit¬ 
ably  shall  we  wander  among  the  works  of  God.  Oh,  how  mea¬ 
gre  is  his  enjoyment  of  creation’s  beauties,  who  looks  at  them 
with  only  the  eye  of  the  cold  calculating  philosopher,  or  the  mere 
enthusiasm  of  the  poet,  but  not  with  a  Christian’s  heart !  It  is 
only  such  a  heart  that  can  vivify  the  scenes  of  the  natural  world, 
with  the  presence  of  God.  Nature  has  charms,  indeed,  for  the 
mere  man  of  taste,  and  of  philosophy.  But  it  is  not  till  we  bring 
in  the  religious  element,  that  the  affection  becomes  such  as  God 
would  have  it,  a  pure  and  a  sanctifying  emotion. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  such  a  love  as  this  should  be  a  deep 
fountain  of  happiness  in  every  condition  of  life.  It  does  not, 
like  almost  all  earthly  affections,  become  weaker  with  advancing 
life,  when  the  pressure  of  cares,  disappointments,  and  the  infirm¬ 
ities  of  advancing  years,  come  upon  us.  The  man  may  become 
weary  of  the  world  and  be  deserted  by  it  Feeble  health  may 
infuse  wormwood  into  the  common  pleasures  of  life ;  treachery 
and  ingratitude  may  convert  professed  friends  into  enemies,  and 
pierce  his  heart  with  many  a  pang ;  and  old  age,  with  its  failing 
senses  and  failing  powers,  may  deaden  his  sensibilities  to  almost 
everything  else ;  but  if  in  early  life  a  religious  love  of  nature 
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has  taken  possession  of  his  soul,  he  will  ever  find  it  a  sweet 
solace  in  the  hour  of  desertion  and  bereavement ;  and,  even  amid 
the  frosts  of  old  age,  the  sacred  flame,  less  bright  only  than  his 
immortal  hopes,  shall  spread  a  sweet  light  along  his  dark  pas> 
sage  to  the  grave. 

Such  a  view  of  nature  as  this  was  taken  by  the  writers  of  the 
Bible.  The  labored  distinctions  which  we  make  between  com¬ 
mon  and  miraculous  events,  were  unknown  to  them.  In  every 
event  they  saw  and  joyfully  recognized  God’s  hand,  and  hence 
it  so  often  happens  that  the  sentence  which  begins  with  praise 
to  the  God  of  nature,  ends  with  ascriptions  of  glory  to  the 
Kedeemer. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  for  these  same  views  of  this  subject  are  taken 
in  heaven.  For  the  redeemed  from  among  men,  as  they  stand 
upon  the  sea  of  glass,  and  sing  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb, 
exclaim :  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Almighty. 
Yet  these  ransomed  ones  are  ever  ready  to  join  in  what  seems 
the  common  chorus  of  heaven :  Messing  and  honor  and  ghry  and 
power  he  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb 
forever  and  ever.  In  heaven,  therefore,  at  least,  will  the  Gfod 
whom  science  describes,  be  identified  with  the  God  of  redemp¬ 
tion.  Would  that  it  were  so  on  earth !  It  will  be,  when  edu¬ 
cated  men,  especially  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  shall  have  fully 
developed  the  harmonies  between  nature  and  revelation.  Here, 
then,  is  an  object,  second  only  to  that  of  the  personal  salvation 
of  men,  inviting  the  labors  of  those  who  go  forth,  after  long  years 
of  preparation,  from  our  Theological  Seminaries,  burning  with 
the  desire  to  do  what  they  can  for  the  good  of  man  and  the  glory 
of  God.  The  field  is  open  and  inviting,  and  the  ripening  grain 
abundant  May  those  who  take  the  sickle,  have  a  large  share 
in  so  noble  a  work,  and  late  in  life  return,  bringing  their  sheaves 
with  them. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

PAGANIZED  ECCLESIASTICISM,  THE  CHIEF  ANTAGONIST  OP 
THE  MODERN  MISSIONARY.! 

Bj  Rer.  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  New  York. 

That  a  school  of  theology  should  also  be  a  school  of  missions^ 
accords  alike  with  the  philosophy  and  the  history  of  Christianity, 
If,  as  a  late  writer  ‘  on  the  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church  sug> 
gests,  we  are  yet  in  the  Pauline  age,  intermediate  between  the 
age  of  ceremonial  order  and  the  age  of  sympathetic  fusion,  then 
do  we  but  imitate  our  great  Apostolic  type  in  blending  the  mis* 
sionary  spirit  with  the  polemical.  The  greatest  of  theologians 
was  also  the  first  and  the  greatest  of  missionaries. 

In  studying  Christianity  under  its  missionary  aspect,  our 
thoughts  at  once  revert  to  Antioch,  the  historic  centre  of  Chris* 
tian  missions.  That  luxurious  capital  of  the  Macedonian  king* 
dom  of  Syria  —  then  the  seat  of  the  Roman  government  in  the 
East,  and  the  third  city  of  the  empire,  rivalling  Alexandria  in 
wealth  and  population,  and  vieing  with  Rome  itself  in  the  mag* 
nificence  of  its  festivals  —  was  the  first  city  of  the  Gentiles  in 
which  Christianity  gained  a  footmg,  and  gathered  a  church  with* 
out  the  pale  of  the  synagogue.  The  converts  of  the  Pentecost, 
sc.attered  from  Jerusalem  by  the.  persecution  that  arose  about 
Stephen,  travelled  northward  along  the  sea-coast  of  Phoenicia, 
visited  the  adjacent  island  of  Cyprus,  and  found  a  refuge  in 
Antioch,  three  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  Jewish  capital, 
where,  under  the  immunities  granted  to  the  Jews  by  the  Seleu* 
cidae  and  confirmed  by  the  Caesars,  this  new  sect  of  Judaism, 
as  it  was  regarded,  might  grow  without  molestation.  Here,  in 
the  old  exclusive  spirit  of  the  circumcision,  they  “  preached  the 
word  to  none  but  to  the  Jews  only,”  until  certain  Hellenists  from 
Cyprus  and  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  not  sharing  in  the 
exclusiveness  of  the  Palestinian  Jews,  “spake  openly  to  the 
Grecians,  preaching  the  Lord  Jesus.” 

!  An  Address  before  the  Society  of  Inquiry  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary , 
Jnly  31.  1894. 

3  Dr.  Philip  Schalf. 
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The  marvellous  report  of  this  first  open  movement  without 
the  synagogue,  hastened  to  Antioch  Barnabas  from  Jerusalem, 
and  Paul  from  Tarsus;  who  labored  together  at  Antioch  for  a 
whole  year.  So  numerous  were  the  converts  to  the  Gk)spel, 
that,  even  in  a  population  of  two  hundred  thousand,  they  became 
conspicuous  as  a  distinct  and  self-existent  community ;  and  they 
whom  the  Jews  had  stigmatized  as  “Galileans”  and  “Naza- 
renes,”  and  who  were  known  to  each  other  as  “  the  disciples,” 
“  the  brethren,”  and  “  the  saints,”  were  there  for  the  first  time 
called  “  Christians,”  by  the  contemptuous  Greeks.  And  now 
the  genius  of  Christianity  for  sympathy  and  division  began  to 
be  developed.  Contributions  for  the  relief  of  the  brethren  in 
Judea,  then  suffering  by  famine,  were  sent  to  Jerusalem  by  the 
hands  of  Barnabas  and  Saul ;  and,  on  the  return  of  the  apostles 
from  this  ministration,  they  were  inaugurated  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
through  the  church  at  Antioch,  for  the  work  of  missions  to  the 
Gentile  world.  As  Jerusalem  was  the  seat  of  development,  so 
was  Antioch  the  centre  of  propagation. 

For  centuries  the  Syrian  capital  maintained  the  distinction 
thus  conferred  upon  it  as  the  mother  of  missions ;  and  the  mother 
of  all  Homan  Asia,  whom  Cicero  celebrates  for  men  uf  learning 
and  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  became  eminent  for  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  her  bishops,  the  heroism  of  her  martyrs,  and  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  her  Christian  charities.  Here  Ignatius  presided  over 
the  church  for  forty  years,  until  he  was  led  in  chains  to  Rome 
to  seal  his  testimony  with  his  blood ;  and  here,  of  the  wise  and 
holy  Anthusa,  w^  born  and  nurtured  the  golden-mouthed  bishop 
of  Constantinople.  In  this  gorgeous  seat  of  idolatry,  where  the 
shades  of  Daphne,  tuneful  with  fountains  and  redolent  of  odors, 
allured  a  luxurious  people  to  the  sensual  rites  of  Apollo  and 
Diana ;  where  the  Delphic  oracle  was  reproduced,  and  the  Olym¬ 
pic  games  were  imitated  at  immense  cost,  Christianity  won  to 
itself  a  hundred  thousand  disciples,  established  schools  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  maintained  annually  three  thousand  poor. 

Such  are  the  memories  of  Antioch,  that  carry  us  back  to  this 
historic  centre  of  Christian  missions.  We  go  back  of  Mills,  and 
Nott,  and  Hall,  of  Carey,  and  Martyn,  and  Brainerd ;  we  go  back 
of  Reformers  and  Crusaders ;  of  missionary  bishops  and  wander¬ 
ing  monks;  we  go  back  even  of  martyrs  and  confessors. whose 
blood  was  as  scattered  seed ;  we  go  back  to  Barnabas  and  Saul, 
the  head  of  that  illustrious  catalogue  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  hath 
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separated  to  Himself  for  this  work ;  and,  traversing  that  same 
Mediterranean  upon  which  the  Gospel  first  launched  forth  on  its 
mission  to  all  nations,  to  where  the  broad  bay  of  Issus  sweeps 
the  battle*field  of  Alexander  and  Darius,  and  casting  anchor  in 
the  choked  and  deserted  harbor  of  Seleuda^  that  once  cradled 
the  commerce  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Indies  borne  westward 
through  the  passes  of  Lebanon,  and  from  which  the  first  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  the  heathen  embarked,  with  a  richer  freight  than 
that  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind,  we  there  inquire  for  the  fruits  of 
missionary  enterprise;  for  its  stability  through  the  changes  of 
empire ;  for  its  labors,  its  obstacles,  and  its  successes ;  for  the 
record  of  the  Gospel  in  the  city  where  the  disciples  were  first 
called  Christians  and  first  became  missionaries.  Alas!  that 
same  Antioch  now  calls  for  some  Barnabas  and  Saul  to  rebuild 
her  wastes.  Above  her  ruin  towers,  as  of  old,  the  majestic  front 
of  Lebanon,  and  by  her  side  still  rushes  the  Orontes,  bearing 
the  mountain  snows  and  torrents  to  the  sea.  The  grove  of 
Daphne  is  no  more ;  the  Castalian  fount  is  silent ;  and  the  mar¬ 
ble  statue  of  the  God  of  Light  with  his  golden  bow  lies  in  indis¬ 
tinguishable  dust  among  the  ruins  of  his  temple.  But  the  church 
where  Paul  preached,  where  Ignatius  ministered,  and  where 
Chrysostom  was  nurtured,  is  no  more.  Christianity  is  dead  in 
the  city  where  first  she  was  baptized.  The  minaret  of  the 
Prophet  beetles  over  the  ruins  of  the  Homan  wall,  the  Grecian 
temple,  and  the  Christian  church.  Nay,  sadder  still ;  the  hea¬ 
thenism  that  Paul  there  vanquished,  has  entered  into  the  form 
of  Christianity  itself,  and,  in  all  that  eastern  world,  a  Paganized 
Ecclesiasticism  confronts  the  missionary  of  the  cross  with  an 
opposition  more  intense  and  a  barrier  more  formidable  than  did 
ever  the  origined  idolatry  there  enshrined.  This  now  is  every¬ 
where  throughout  the  East,  and  this  is  destined  to  be  every¬ 
where  throughout  the  world,  the  mightiest  foe  of  a  free  and  pure 
Gospel.  Where  the  old  Paganism  is  dead,  where  Mohamme¬ 
danism  is  wasting  away,  this  Paganized  Ecclesiasticism  stands, 
the  unrelenting  adversary  of  the  faith  of  Christ. 

In  one  form  or  another  —  Bomish,  <7reek,  Armenian,  Copt — 
this  is  now  the  chief  antagonism  to  the  Gospel  in  the  eastern 
world.  The  forces  encountered  by  Paul  when  he  traversed  that 
same  region,  were  a  Pharisaic  Judaism,  a  speculative  and  scep¬ 
tical  philosophy,  and  a  corrupt  and  vindictive  Paganism.  Now 
Judaism  as  an  organized  and  hostile  force  has  disappeared ;  the 
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dialectic  schools  of  Greece  have  vanished;  and  Paganism, 
throughout  the  East,  has  fallen  before  the  name  of  Christ 
The  Koran,  indeed,  holds  nominal  sway  over  more  than  a  hun> 
dred  millions  of  men ;  but  Mohammedanism  exists  rather  as  a 
political  and  social  barrier  to  any  foreign  religion,  than  as  a  vital 
religious  antagonism  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ  As  a  tangible 
system  of  faith,  Mohammedanism  is  well-nigh  effete.  Tts  genius 
for  propagandism  has  burnt  itself  out  It  makes  no  advances ; 
it  gains  no  converts  and  no  territories.  It  doggedly  yields  to  the 
destiny  that  decrees  its  doom.  The  crescent  pales  before  the 
cross ;  not  that  Nicholas  is  a  Godfrey,  or  Napoleon  a  saint,  but 
that  Islam  himself  is  an  unbeliever.* 

Not  so  that  gigantic  usurpation  of  the  Christian  name  which 
holds  at  once  the  chairs  of  apostles,  the  thrones  of  emperors,  and 
the  seats  of  gods.  In  this  a  Pharisaic  Judaism  and  a  persecuting 
Paganism  still  live,  and  live  in  vigorous  hostility  to  the  same 
primitive  faith  that  they  opposed  in  their  separate  forms.  Here 
is  an  antagonism  to  the  Gospel  that  Paul  found  not,’ either  at 
Jerusalem,  at  Antioch,  at  Ephesus,  at  Corinth,  or  at  Rome ;  but 
that  now  is  found  “all  round  about  from  Jerusalem  to  Illyri- 
cum,”  in  all  continental  Europe,  in  South  America,  in  Asia,  in 
Africa,  in  the  islands  of  the  sea ;  wherever  the  missiona^  goes, 
the  most  formidable  because  the  most  subtle  and  unscrupulous 
of  all  his  adversaries.  This  opposition  Paul  foresaw,  but  could 
not  himself  experience.  The  modem  missionary  must  encounter 
it,  and  illy  is  he  prepared  for  his  work  who  has  not  measured  its 
strength  and  its  subdeties.  In  the  cities  where  Paul  successively 
encountered  Judaism,  Theosophism  and  Paganism,  at  Jerusalem, 
at  Athens,  and  at  Rome,  this  conglomerate  formed  of  the  detritus 
of  systems  that  the  Gospel  then  crushed,  is  set  up  in  their  stead 
in  the  name  of  Christianity.  Inverting  the  order  of  these  chief 
cities,  we  may  trace  from  Rome  to  Jemsalem  the  power  of  a 
Paganized  Ecclesiasticism,  through  all  the  coasts  and  cities 
where  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  “  fully  preached  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.” 

As  Paul  was  led  into  the  Roman  Foram  under  the  escort  of 
Julius  toward  the  Pretorium  on  the  Palatine  hill,  he  saw,  as  at 


1  Notwithstanding  the  present  success  of  the  Turks  against  the  Russians,  in 
which  every  friend  of  missions  must  rejoice,  Mohammedanism  is  destined  soon 
to  fall,  either  through  foreign  conquest,  or  by  concessions  to  foreign  alliance,  or 
from  inherent  weakness. 
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Athens,  a  city  filled  with  idols.  To  the  right  of  the  Sacred  Way, 
that  from  the  days  of  Romulus  had  been  consecrated  to  proces- 
sions  in  honor  of  the  gods,  on  the  far  northern  side  of  the 
crowded  area,  where  the  fomms  of  Augustus  and  of  Caesar 
joined  upon  the  original  forum  of  the  people,  he  would  see  the 
magnificent  temple  reared  by  Augustus  to  Avenging  Mars ;  and 
that  famed  temple  of  Venus  Genetrix^  where  the  conqueror  of 
Egypt,  himself  vanquished  by  the  “fair  frailty”  of  the  Ptcfcmaic 
Queen,  had  erected  a  statue  of  Cleopatra 

“  Oerpicturing  that  Venus,  where  we  see 
The  fancy  outwork  nature ;  ” 

and  where  the  conqueror  of  Gaul,  demanding  with  imperial 
pomp  the  homage  of  the  conscript  fathers,  had  kindled  that  fire 
of  hate  that  was  quenched  only  with  his  blood. 

On  his  immediate  left,  where  the  palace  of  Nero,  sweeping 
down  to  the  base  of  the  Palatine  mount,  almost  encroached  upon 
the  Forum,  he  would  see  the  elegant  portico  of  the  temple  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  then  the  vestibule  of  the  new  palace,  with 
its  gilded  equestrian  statues  of  the  twin  divinities ;  and,  in  ad> 
vauce  of  this,  and  almost  on  the  line  of  the  Sacred  Way,  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  superb  senate-house  of  Augustus,  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Chakidica,  built  by  the  same  emperor,  the  chief  ornament  of  the 
Forum,  as  its  fragmentary  remains  are  now  the  chief  model  of 
the  architect  Around  the  southern  slope  of  the  Palatine,  bear¬ 
ing  off*  toward  the  Tiber,  he  would  see  the  little  circular  temple 
of  Romulus,  enclosing  the  bronze  statue  of  the  suckling  wolf 
which  Cicero  has  immortalized,  and  which  you  may  still  see  in 
the  Capitol ;  and  the  memorable  temple  built  by  the  second  king 
of  Rome,  where  vestal  virgins  fed  the  sacred  fire,  and  guarded 
the  Palladium  brought  by  Aeneas  from  the  siege  of  Troy.  Here, 
also,  were  the  sacred  wood  and  the  fountain  of  Juturna,  where 
the  twin  deities  had  rested  on  their  hasty  and  mysterious  visit 
to  the  city,  and  whose  waters  gave  forth  healing  virtue;  and 
just  beyond,  upon  the  edge  of  the  marshy  Velabrunit  the  temple 
of  Jujnter  Stalor,  another  monument  of  that  Imperial  Augustus, 
who  “  found  Rome  brick  and  left  it  marble.” 

Such  was  Paul’s  first  glance  at  Pagan  Rome,  as  he  walked 
up  the  Sacred  Way  toward  the  palace  of  that  Caesar  to  whom 
he  had  appealed  his  cause.  But  all  this  imposing  array  of  tem- 
i)les,  like  the  majestic  propylaea  of  Carnac,  served  only  to  adorn 
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the  way  to  the  central  group  upon  the  Capitoline  Hill ;  where, 
facing  the  Forum  in  close  contiguity,  stood  the  granite  temple  of 
Saturn,  the  repository  of  the  sacred  treasury  and  the  archives  of 
the  State ;  the  ancient  temple  of  Concord,  renowned  in  the  trial 
of  the  Catiline  conspirators ;  and  the  gorgeous  votive  temple  of 
Augustus  to  the  Thundering  Jove,^  commemorative  of  the  bolt 
that  felled  his  servant  but  left  himself  unharmed ;  while  upon 
the  ntfthern  brow  of  this  double-crowned  eminence  stood  the 
oldest  religious  structure  of  the  capital,  the  massive  temple  of 
Jupiter  Feretrius  of  the  date  of  Homulus ;  and  on  the  other 
front,  the  pride  and  wonder  of  ancient  Rome,  that  triple  temple 
of  the  Capitol,  known  as  the  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  but  dedicated 
to  Jupiter,  to  Minerva,  and  to  Juno,  whose  several  cellae  were 
under  one  facade,  enriched  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  when  art 
Was  at  its  zenith ;  a  marble  stnict.ure,  two  hundred  feet  in  length 
and  of  nearly  equal  breadth,  with  double  rows  of  columns  upon 
either  side,  and,  where  it  faced  the  Forum,  a  triple  row  of  majes¬ 
tic  pillars  of  Pentelic  marble,  the  plunder  of  the  temple  of  Olym¬ 
pian  Jove,  on  which  Paul  had  looked  on  the  banks  of  the  llissus ; 
the  whole  surface  of  the  mount  being  thus  adorned  with  sacred 
edifices,  which,  in  number,  in  riches,  and  in  splendor,  as  well  as 
in  arrangement  and  effect,  were  rivalled  only,  scarce  excelled, 
by  the  immortal  group  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens. 

A  residence  of  two  years  at  Rome  as  a  prisoner  at  large,  with 
no  further  restriction  upon  his  personal  liberty  than  the  presence 
of  the  soldier  to  whom  he  was  chained,  made  Paul  familiar  with 
those  temples  of  Pagan  worship  whose  ruins  the  traveller  now 
seeks  as  memorials  of  antiquity,  and  as  landmarks  of  the  ancient 
city.  In  those  two  years  he  may  have  witnessed  an  oration  to 
some  victorious  general  returning  from  a  foreign  campaign ; 
some  Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius,  Vespasian  or  Titus,  then  just  rising 
into  fame,  and  who  afterwards  in  such  quick  succession  followed 
the  tyrant  Npro  on  the  throne ;  and  here  upon  the  Capitol,  where 
the  bronze  statue  of  the  Father  of  the_  gods  sat  with  extended 
foot  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  world,  he  must  have  seen  the 
imposing  pageants  of  the  worship  of  the  imperial  city  to  Impe¬ 
rial  Jove. 

Rome,  like  Athens,  was  crowded  with  the  symbols  of  idolatry. 
Not  only  was  the  Capitoline,  like  the  Acropolis,  converted  into 

1  The  site  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tomns  has  been  much  disputed but  it  was 
cither  on  the  Capitoline  or  near  its  base. 
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one  vast  temple  embraced  within  the  citadel  as  the  symbol  of 
Divine  protection  over  the  State ;  not  only  was  the  Forum,  like 
the  Agora,  lined  with  temples,  as  if  the  gods  had  made  this  their 
habitation,  and  emperors  and  people  had  made  their  cultus  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  life ;  but  everywhere  within  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  eight  miles  traced  by  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
even  without  the  walls,  were  temples  to  divinities  under  every 
name  and  character,  and  commemorative  of  all  great  events  of 
the  State  as  kingdom,  republic  and  empire ;  each  marking  some 
era  of  historic  interest  and  appropriating  the  guardian  offices  of 
some  new  divinity,  and  all  spread  out  in  one  imposing  panorama 
from  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  hill.  On  the  island  of  the 
Tiber'towered  the  mast-like  obelisk  of  the  huge  nautiforra  tem¬ 
ple  ©f  Aesculapius,  whose  serpent  there  deposited,  had  stayed 
the  plague  in  the  fifth  century  of  Rome.  In  every  curia  or  ward, 
Vesta  had  her  unique  shrine,  her  consecrated  vii^ins,  and  her 
sacred  fire.  Apollo,  Juno,  Minerva,  Venus  and  Hercules,  Hope, 
Piety  and  Modesty,  Ceres,  Proserpine  and  Fortune,  even  Isis 
and  Serapis,  borrowed  from  Egypt,  had  their  several  temples, 
and  the  dome  of  the  etherial  Pantheon  imaged  the  abode  of  all 
the  gods. 

But  while  Paul  found  idolatry  thus  entrenched  at  Rome,  he 
found  there  also  not  a  few  who  loved  that  Saviour  whom  he 
preached.  The  mention  by  name,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
that  preceded  by  some  years  his  visit  to  Rome,  of  twenty*  eight 
persons  and  households  in  that  city  already  favorably  known  to 
Paul  as  the  servants  of  Christ ;  and  the  allusion  to  other  brethren 
and  saints,  and  to  the  church  meeting  in  the  house  of  Aquila 
and  Priscilla,  show  that  the  Gospel  had  a  strong  hold  in  the 
capital.  No  Apostle  had  there  preceded  Paul,  nor  as  yet  is 
there  any  mention  even  of  bishops  and  deacons ;  ^  but  the  faith 
of  the  saints  in  that  city  “  is  spoken  of  throughout  the  whole 
world and  their  zeal  and  courage  were  displayed  when  they 
went  in  a  body  a  distance  of  forty  miles  to  meet  the  illustrious 
prisoner  upon  the  Appian  way. 

The  toleration  of  the  Roman  empire  toward  the  divinities  and 
the  rites  of  conquered  nations,  so  long  as  these  did  not  conflict 

1  If  Peter  had  ever  been  at  Rome,  it  is  impossible  that  Paul,  who  is  a  model 
of  courtesy,  should  have  omitted  to  allude  to  him  in  this  Epistle ;  or  if  there  was 
a  bishop  there,  that  he  should  have  omitted  to  salute  him,  as  he  does  the  bishops 
at  Philippi. 
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Avith  the  established  religion,  had  brought  idolatry  into  contempt 
by  putting  in  competition  for  religious  homage  the  heterogeneous 
divinities  of  the  whole  world.  Judaism  was  tolerated  also,  be* 
cause,  while  intensely  hostile  to  idolatry,  it  was  exclusive  and 
not  proselyting ;  and  Christians  were  at  first  regarded  only  as  a 
minor  sect  among  the  Jews.  Borne  was  an  inviting  field  to  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles ;  and,  during  the  long  delay  occasioned 
by  the  non-appearance  of  his  prosecutors,  and  by  the  indifference 
of  the  emperor  to  a  question  of  religion,  “  Paul  dwelt  two  whole 
years  in  his  own  hired  house,  and  received  all  that  came  in  unto 
him,  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  teaching  those  things 
which  concern  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  confidence,  no 
MAN  FORBIDDING  HIM.”  Tfie  soldier  to  whom  he  was  chained 
made  no  complaint  of  his  preaching;  and  even  some  of  the 
emperor’s  own  household  were  begotten  in  his  bonds. 

When,  however,  it  became  apparent  that  the  Christians  were 
not  a  mere  sect  of  the  Jews,  but  the  teachers  of  a  “  new  way,” 
and  that  a  way  which  threatened  to  subvert  all  existing  forms 
of  religion ;  that  Christianity  was  propagandism  against  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  "State,  not  with  proud  and  impotent  scorn,  but  with 
earnest  and  effective  zeal,  then  the  inoffensive  prisoner  brought 
from  Caesarea  became  a  marked  man,  and  was  dragged  from  his 
private  house  to  the  dungeon  of  Tullius.  Here  he  felt  that  the 
idolatry  of  the  Forum  was  no  empty  form. 

At  the  north-western  angle  of  the  Forum,  sunk  in  the  rocky 
base  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  without  light  or  air,  save  such  as  might 
creep  in  at  the  aperture  by  which  prisoners  were  lowered  into 
them,  were  the  dungeons  of  the  Mamertine  prison.  Here,  while 
the  area  above  was  thronged  with  the  spectators  of  some  idol- 
feast,  and  perchance  even  the  noise  of  sacrifice  or  the  revelry  of 
the  Saturnalia  penetrated  his  dungeon  walls,  upon  his  pillar  of 
stone,  cold,  hungry,  dark,  weary,  yet  triumphant  in  a  living  faith, 
lay  the  expectant  martyr,  “  ready  to  be  offered,  and  knowing  that 
the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand.” 

If  after  this  he  was  set  at  liberty  awhile,  and  visited  Spain, 
and  possibly  Britain,  he  returned  to  Borne  just  when  Nero,  hav¬ 
ing  feasted  his  fiendish  passions  with  a  burning  city,  determined 
to  expiate  the  crime  with  the  blood  of  the  saints.  Then  Paul, 
the  aged,  no  longer  willing  to  abide  in  the  flesh,  departed  to  be 
with  Christ.  But  whenever  and  however  he  yielded  up  his  mis¬ 
sion,  we  know  that  for  two  whole  years,  under  the  dominant 
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Paganism  of  Rome,  Paul  preached  in  that  city  the  kingdom  of 
God,  with  all  boldness,  no  man  forbidding  him.  How  fares  the 
Gospel  now,  in  the  city  where  the  first  missionary  finished  his 
work  ?  What  forces  now  favor,  and  what  oppose,  that  truth  for 
which  he  died  ? 

No  turbulent  synagogue  of  the  Jews  is  here;  no  imperial 
Paganism  now  gluts  the  passions  of  the  mob  with  the  sight  of 
Christians  burnt  alive  in  coats  of  bitumen,  or  torn  asunder  by 
furious  beasts.  Here  is  the  nominal  centre  of  Christendom. 
Yet  here,  also,  is  the  real  centre  of  that  Paganized  Ecclesias- 
TicisM,  which,  more  than  Jew  or  Pagan  ever  could,  crushes  out 
the  life  of  a  free  and*  spiritual  Christianity.  The  picture  of  mod¬ 
ern  Rome  laid  over  that  of  the  Rome  of  Paul’s  age,  will  present 
at  once  the  fact  and  the  aigument  The  picture  is  taken  at  the 
point  which  commemorates  the  inauguration  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  the  world.‘  ^ 

We  are  in  Rome  on  Friday,  the  24th  day  of  December.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  Corso,  the  main  street  of  the  city,  which  marks  the 
old  Flaminian  way,  we  pass  over  or  around  the  Capitoline  hill, 
and  enter  the  Forum,  whose  straggling  columns  and  disturbed 
foundations  still  witness  for  the  grandeur  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
first  thought  that  strikes  us  is,  that  the  idolatry  that  Paul  here 
saw  enshrined  in  a  score  of  temples,  has  passed  utterly  away, 
and  that  the  religion  of  Christ  is  built  upon  its  ruins ;  for,  on  the 
site  of  ruined  temples,  and  built  of  their  materials,  are  churches 
dedicated  to  the  Christian  martyrs,  and  crowned  with  the  glitter¬ 
ing  symbol  of  the  cross.  The  golden  palace  of  Nero  on  yonder 
slope  is  supplanted  by  the  villa  of  an  English  gentleman ;  and  a 
Franciscan  convent  faces  the  Forum  on  the  Palatine  hill,  now 
nearly  overgrown  with  cultivated  vines  and  wild  acanthus  weeds. 
Every  outward  sign  would  indicate  that  we  are  in  a  Christian 
city.  Here,  where  Paul  witnessed  the  licentious  orgies  practised 
at  this  season  in  honor  of  Saturn ;  here,  where  he  saw  the  gor¬ 
geous  processions  of  priests  sweeping  from  temple  to  temple, 
and  heard  the  boisterous  mirth  of  the  multitude  let  loose  to  riot 
in  the  name  of  religion,  we  find  no  vestige  of  the  Pagan  empire 
that  then  ruled  the  world,  save  here  and  there  an  arch,  a  column, 
or  a  half-efifaced  inscription  on  a  broken  tablet  If  here  is  the 
arch  of  Titus,  whose  bas-reliefs  commemorate  the  triumph  of 
Pagan  arms  over  the  city  and  the  people  of  God,  yonder  is  the 


^  The  writer  was  in  Rome  during  ChristmM  week  in  1852. 
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arch  of  Constantine  that  commemorates  the  first  Christian  empe¬ 
ror  of  Rome,  who  abolished  idolatry  by  imperial  edict,  and  em¬ 
blazoned  on  his  standard  the  symbol  of  the  cross.  Beyond  the 
Forum  we  enter  the  Colosseum,  that  stupendous  arena  erected  for 
the  gladiatorial  shows  of  Rome ;  within  whose  walls  more  than 
eighty  thousand  spectators  were  wont  to  assemble  to  see  the 
hated  Christians  thrown  to  the  infuriated  beasts.  In  the  centre 
of  this  arena,  perhaps  on  the  very  spot  where  Ignatius  of  Antioch 
was  devoured  by  the  lions,  stands  a  lofty  cross,  and  around  it 
statues  of  our  Saviour’s  passion.  Papal  benediction  has  conse¬ 
crated  the  Colosseum  to  the  memory  of  its  own  martyrs ;  and  here, 
on  every  Friday,  from  a  rude  pulpit,  a  monk  preaches  where 
those  martyrs  bled.  This  surely  is  a  Christian  city.  '  How  would 
Paul  rejoice  at  such  a  contrast  with  the  old  Saturnalia  of  Rome ! 

But  let  us  see  if  things  have  changed  with  names.  Yonder 
is  a  score  of  beggars,  lame  and*l)lind,  climbing  up  the  pedestal 
of  the  cross  and  kneeling  to  kiss  the  sacred  symbol.  We  draw 
near  and  read :  “  For  every  kiss  an  indulgence  of  two  hundred 
days.”  These  statues  of  Christ,  rude,  barbarous  as  works  of  art, 
are  they  not  regarded  with  a  veneration  even  more  gross  and 
stupid  than  that  with  which  the  statues  of  Pagan  divinities  were 
here  honored?  Is  this  after  all  a  Christian  city?  Is  the  old 
Paganism  quite  dead  ? 

The  bells  now  summon  us, across  the  Tiber  to  the  modern 
centre  of  power  and  of  religion  in  Rome ;  and  hurrying  thither 
we  enter  the  vast  and  beautiful  piazza  of  St.  Peter’s.  Iii  the 
centre  of  a  paved  semicircular  area,  whose  chord  measures  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  stands  an  obelisk  brought  by  Caligula 
from  Heliopolis  in  Egypt,  and  dedicated  to  heathen  memories, 
but  now  surmounted  by  the  cross,  and  covered  with  Christian 
inscriptions.  On  either  side  of  it  fountains  are  playing.  A  fine 
colonnade,  sixty  feet  in  width,  encompasses  the  piazza  on  either 
hand,  and  leads  you  to  the  jwrtico  of  St.  Peter’s,  which  crowns 
the  arc  of  the  piazza  with  its  majestic  fa5ade  of  Corinthian  col¬ 
umns,  surmounted  by  colossal  statues  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 
Another  step,  and  you  are  within  that  stupendous  structure, 
which  is  to  the  Christianity  of  modern  Rome  what  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  was  to  the  Paganism  of  ancient  Rome,  its 
material  embodiment  and  its  highest  expression.  Here  you 
behold  the  triumph  of  Christian  art,  from  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angelo  to  Bemini ;  an  art  fostered  by  the  wealth  and  piety  of 
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centuries,  aided  by  the  contributions  of  a  continent,  and  by  the 
levies  of  indulgences  from  the  realms  of  the  dead  and  the  ages 
of  futurity. 

“Since  Zion’s  desolation,  when  that  He 
Forsook  his  former  city,  what  could  be. 

Of  earthly  structures,  in  his  honor  piled. 

Of  a  sublimer  aspect  1  •  Majesty, 

Power,  glory,  strength,  and  beauty — all  are  aisled 
In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undeiiled.” 

“Undefiled?”  That  is  our  query.  But  we  may  not  now  lin¬ 
ger  in  the  church,  for,  though  the  brilliant  array  of  carriages  along 
the  colonnades  betokens  some  religions  service,  that  is  just  now  in 
another  place.  It  is  the  hour  for  Vespers  at  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
in  the  adjoining  palace  of  the  Vatican.  Entering  the  colonnade 
on  the  right,  we  pass  an  armed  guard  stationed  at  the  foot  of  the 
grand  staircase ;  for  the  prayer-meeting  to  be  conducted  by  the 
head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  can  be  entered  only  through  a  file 
of  soldiers.  Half-way  up  the  stairs  is  a  gimrd  of  another  sort; 
a  master  of  dress,  who  requires  lyi  to  lay  aside  overcoats,  umbrel¬ 
las  and  canes,  and  who  denies  admittance,  if  gentlemen  are  in 
frock-coats,  and  ladies  are  in  bonnets;  a  dress-coat  for  gentlemen, 
a  veil  for  ladies,  being  the  etiquette  of  the  Pope’s  prayer-meeting. 
But  one  should  not  cavil  at  this,  since,  in  some  Protestant  churches 
of  New  York,  dress-coats,  white  kid  gloves,  and  well-trimmed 
coiffiires  are  understood  to  be  the  order,  especially  on  Confirma¬ 
tion  days.  Passing  through  the  grand  lobby  or  audience  chamber 
of  the  Pontiff,  decorated  with  frescoes  commemorative  of  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  the  church  — and  among  these  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew — and  wedging  our  way  through  ranks  of  soldiers  and  a 
throng  of  spectators,  we  gain  a  position  near  the  inner  railing  of 
the  lofty  oblong  apartment  of  the  chapel.  Before  us  is  the  grand 
judgment  scene  of  Michael  Angelo ;  above  us  are  his  frescoed 
stories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments;  but  we  are  here  for 
worship,  not  for  art.  We  stand  facing  the  altar;  on  the  other 
three  sides  of  the  chapel  sit  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  in  their 
brilliant  costume  of  scarlet  and  gold,  each  with  an  attendant  to 
adjust  his  robes.  On  the  left,  near  the  altar,  is  a  throne-chair 
for  the  Pontiff,'  and  opposite,  in  a  small  gallery,  is  the  famous 
choir,  whose  unnatural  tones  betray  the  crime  against  humanity 
that  here  subserves  the  piety  of  the  Christian,  as  elsewhere  it 
subserves  the  jealonsy  of  the  Turk. 
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At  the  entrance  of  the  Pope,  the  cardinals  severally  bow  before 
him,  kissing  his  covered  hand.  Next,  sundry  attendants  adjust 
his  mitre  and  robes,  which  are  changed  several  times  during  the 
ceremony;  so  that,  with  robing  and  disrobing,  shifting  mitres, 
smoothing  down  vestments,  and  the  homage  of  attendants  pass* 
ing  and  repassing  the  papal  chair,  the  attention  is  quite  divided 
between  the  devotions  of  his  Holiness  and  his  toilet.  Other 
attendants  bring  to  him  the  books  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles, 
or  reverently  lead  him  to  the  reading-desk,  and  hold  the  candles 
while  he  reads.  The  Pope  and  cardinals  being  duly  perfumed 
with  incense,  the  mass  is  chanted,  and  the  host  is  consecrated 
with  idolatrous  homage,  all  worshippers  saluting  it  on  bended 
knee. 

The  service  over,  you  retire,  with  a  confused  impression  of 
gorgeous  frescoes,  rich  green  carpets  and  red  cushions,  scarlet 
cloaks  with  ermine  collars,  glittering  mitres,  fragrant  incense, 
unnatural  music,  bowings,  prostrations,  trailing  robes  and  brisk 
attendants ;  but  with  no  impression  of  solemnity  as  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  God,  or  of  religious  joy  as  at  the  advent  of  the  Saviour 
of  the  world. 

At  evening  you  wend  your  way  to  the  church  of  St.  Maria 
Maggiore ;  the  principal  of  some  twenty  churches  in  Rome  con¬ 
secrated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  site  of  this  building,  we  are 
told,  was  indicated  by  a  miraculous  fall  of  snow  in  August,  cov¬ 
ering  the  exact  s[)ace  whereon  it  should  be  built ;  a  poor  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  old  Pagan  legend  of  a  shower  of  stones  upon  Mt 
Alba  in  token  of  the  displeasure  of  the  gods  at  the  neglect  of 
their  worship. 

The  street  leading  to  the  church  is  illuminated  with  torches 
and  with  numerous  lights  of  various  colors ;  soldiers  are  march¬ 
ing,  bands  are  playing,  crowds  are  hurrying  on;  and,  as  you 
enter  the  great  area  in  front  of  the  church,  where  stands  another 
obelisk  brought  from  Pagan  Egypt  to  Pagan  Rome,  now  covered 
with  Christian  inscriptions,  and  look  u}K)n  the  huge  edifice, 
whose  doors  are  thronged  with  the  masses  from  town  and  coun¬ 
try,  eager  to  witness  the  ceremonial  of  the  nativity,  you  catch 
for  a  moment  the  enthusiasm  of  the  scene,  and  feel  that  surely 
the  Christian  faith  has  life  and  power  in  Rome.  Here,  as  at  the 
Sistine,  you  enter  through  a  guard  of  soldiers ;  and  feel  yourself 
under  military  surveillance.  The  church  impresses  you  with  its  * 
adaptation,  not  for  preaching  or  for  united  worship,  but  for  reli- 
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gious  spectacles.  The  simple  grandeur  of  the  architecture,  the 
splendor  of  the  decorations,  the  wealth  of  marble,  jasper,  por¬ 
phyry,  silver  and  gold  lavished  upon  the  side  chapels,  the  mas¬ 
sive  carving  and  gilding  of  the  roof,  the  altar  of  porphyry  sur¬ 
mounted  by  six  bronze  angels,  the  marble  columns  festooned  with 
red  cloth,  the  blaze  of  gilt  candelabras  hung  from  pavement  to 
ceiling,  the  intoning  of  the  service,  with  the  responses  of  the 
choir ;  all  this  arrests  you  on  the  moment,  and  prepares  you  for 
a  ceremony  of  no  ordinary  significance.  A  commotion  at  one 
extremity  of  the  church  attracts  you  thither ;  and  there,  seated 
under  a'  crimson  canopy,  borne  slowly  upon  the  shoulders  of  men, 
preceded  by  a  military  guard,  and  surrounded  by  a  shoal  of 
ecclesiastics  bearing  lighted  candles  and  various  insignia,  moves 
the  Pope,  bestowing  his  benediction  upon  the  people,  who  kneel 
on  all  sides  to  receive  it.  He  halts  to  render  homage  at  the  gor¬ 
geous  chapel  of  Sixtus  V.,  and  then  is  home  to  the  choir  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  service  at  the  high  altar. 

Long  and  wearisome  is  the  chanting,  unintelligible  from  the 
distance ;  manifold  are  the  bowings  and  crossings  at  the  altar  as 
the  mass  proceeds;  till,  after  some  three  hours’  waiting,  you 
again  observe  a  commotion  at  the  chapel  where  the  Pope  did 
homage.  But  now  the  stir  is  not  for  him.  In  that  chapel  is  said 
to  be  kept  the  cradle  of  Christ,  encased  in  a  silver  crib,  and  this 
is  now  to  be  exhibited  for  the  adoration  of  the  people.  On  each 
side  of  the  nave,  which  measures  280  feet  in  length  by  50  feet 
in  width,  is  stationed  a  file  of  grenadiers  to  keep  clear  a  passage 
for  the  grand  procession.  Some  fifty  ecclesiastics  in  canonicals, 
walking  two  and  two,  each  carrying  a  huge  lighted  candle,  some 
looking  demure  and  scholarly,  others  gross  and  sensual,  others 
light-minded  and  chatty,  move  slowly  up  the  nave  to  the  sound 
of  chanting,  and  herald  the  advent  of  the  silver  cradle.  This, 
with  its  doll  bedecked  with  finery  and  jewels,  is  borne  aloft  on 
poles,  and  deposited  upon  the  high  altar.  The  common  people 
do  it  reverence  as  it  passes,  and,  at  the  altar,  the  officiating 
clergy  bow  to  this  doll  in  its  silver  cradle,  as  the  Magi  bowed  in 
adoration  before  the  babe  in  the  manger. 

Is  this  a  Christian  service,  or  some  old  Pagan  rite  revived? 
This  is  not  merely  the  act  of  ignorant  peasants,  to  whose  super¬ 
stition  something  might  be  pardoned ;  it  is  an  act  in  which  the 
Pope  himself  participates ;  the  civil  head  of  the  Roman  State, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  hav- 
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ing  himself  received  the  homage  of  his  subjects,  now  renders 
homage  to  the  doll  in  the  silver  cradle.  This  holy  cradle  has 
assigned  to  it  the  most  sacred  spot  in  all  the  church.  Upon  the 
high  altar,  before  which  the  priests  kneel  in  their  daily  offices, 
and  which  none  may  pass  without  saluting,  this  cradle  stands  on 
Christmas  day  to  claim  the  homage  of  each  worshipper.  At 
Bethlehem  pilgrims  kiss  the  manger  in  which  Christ  was  laid ; 
at  Borne  the  manger  of  stone  is  transmuted  into  a  cradle  of  silver. 
Is  Borne  a  Christian  or  a  Pagan  city  ? 

We  renew  the  inquiry  in  front  of  the  church.  The  colossal 
obelisk,  surmounted  with  the  cross,  boasts  the  triumph  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  over  Paganism ;  but  beside  this  is  a  marble  pillar,  sur¬ 
mounted  with  a  bronze  statue  of  the  virgin  Mary,  standing  upon 
the  half-moon,  now  worshipped  in  place  of  the  virgin  Diana,  who, 
with*the  crescent  on  her  head,  was  worshipped  here  as  the  queen 
of  heaven.  Is  the  religion  of  Borne  changed  except  in  name? 

The  morning  of  Christmas  is  ushered  in  with  roar  of  artillery 
from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  Borne  awakes  to  know  a 
Saviour  bom.  At  nine  o’clock  we  repair  to  St.  Peter’s.  We  are 
yet  early  for  the  mass,  and  will  spend  a  moment  in  taking  in  a 
conception  of  the  place  in  which  we  stand.  If  the  nave  of  St. 
Maria  Maggiore  seemed  vast,  this  is  stupendous ;  twice  as  long, 
twice  as  high,  and  four  times  as  wide  as  the  nave  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  New  York ;  you  could  place  within  it  twelve  Broadway 
Tabernacles  in  double  row.'  The  dome,  wider  by  half  than  the 
dome  of  the  palace,  and  at  its  apex  four  times  the  height  of  that 
from  the  pavement,  rests  on  four  piers  of  stone,  eack  230  feet  in 
circumference.  Under  the  dome  is  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  illu¬ 
minated  night  and  day  with  lamps  of  silver  and  gold.  Beyond 
the  tomb  is  the  high  altar,  with  its  stupendous  canopy  of  bronze, 
adorned  with  forty  thousand  dollars  world  of  gold.  Against  the 
rear  wall  of  the  church  is  the  stone  chair  of  St.  Peter.  The 
chair  is  superbly  dressed  with  red  cloth,  and  carpeted.  Here  are 
two  thrones  for  the  Pope,  at  different  elevations,  and  seats  for 
the  cardinals.  On  each  side  of  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  a  space  is 
railed  off  for  visitors,  who  are  admitted  only  in  full  dress.  No 
frock-coat,  though  of  the  scantiest  pattern,  no  bonnet,  though  it 
cover  less  than  half  the  head,  can  enter  that  sacred  enclosure ; 


1  We  speak  here  of  the  nave  only ;  without  estimating  the  whole  superficial 
area  of  the  basilica. 
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but  skirts  pinned  inward,  and  black  silk  aprons  tortured  into 
veils,  will  pass  the  scrutiny  of  the  guard. 

Just  by  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  dome,  near  the  tomb  of  Peter, 
is  an  unsightly  bronze  statue  of  that  Apostle,  which  antiquaries 
allege  to  be  the  statue  of  Jupiter  from  the  Capitoline  hill,  the 
thunderbolt  exchanged  for  keys.  The  faithful  kiss  the  toe  of 
this  image  and  salute  it  with  their  foreheads.  Is  the  religion  of 
Rome  changed  but  in  name  ?  Is  not  its  Ecclesiasticism  Pagan¬ 
ized? 

A  long  line  of  grenadiers  now  prepare  the  nave  for  the  entrance 
of  the  procession.  Rude  soldiers  thrust  back  the  curious  crowd. 
First  comes  the  Swiss  guard,  in  fantastic  dress,  with  helmets 
and  halberds;  next  ecclesiastics,  two  and  two,  some  in  black 
robes,  some  in  red ;  next  dignitaries  in  purple  and  gold,  in  scarlet 
and  ermine,  in  white  lace  and  purple ;  the  triple  crown  —  rich 
jewelled  mitres  —  borne  in  State ;  the  illuminated  cross ;  the 
sword  of  State;  the  cardinals,  in  scarlet  robes  and  stockings, 
with  capes  of  white  lace  and  gold,  and  mitres  of  white  damask 
and  silver ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  Pope,  arrayed  in  white  satin  trim¬ 
med  with  gold,  wearing  a  tiara  of  jewels,  seated  in  a  crimson 
chair  upon  a  platform  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  twelve  men 
clothed  in  scarlet,  beneath  a  canopy  of  white  silk  embroidered 
with  silver.  On  each  side  of  him  is  borne  aloft  an  immense  fan 
of  peacock’s  feathers,  a  symbol  that  the  eyes  of  the  Pope  are 
over  all  the  earth.  As  the  chair  approaches,  the  soldiers  present 
arms  and  fall  upon  their  knees,  while  the  people  cast  themselves 
to  the  ground  to  receive  the  passing  benediction  of  the  Holy 
Father. 

On  entering  the  choir,  the  Pope  descends  from  his  tottering 
elevation,  knells  before  the  altar,  and  is  then  conducted  to  the 
lower  throne.  The  cardinals  advance  in  order,  and  salute  him 
by  kissing  his  hand ;  then  follow  the  bishops,  who  bow  slowly 
before  him  to  receive  his  blessing;  and,  after  these,  a  lower 
order  of  ecclesiastics  prostrate  themselves  at  the  footstool  and 
kiss  the  extended  toe  of  the  right  foot,  as  they  just  now  kissed 
the  toe  of  Peter’s  statue.'  This  homage  to  the  supreme  Pontiff 
consumes  nearly  an  hour. 

‘W'hen  at  last  it  is  oVer,  the  choir  begin  the  chants  for  the  day, 
and  respond  to  the  fine  recitative  of  his  Holiness.  The  mitre 

^  It  is  pretended  that  they  kiss  the  cross  on  the  slipper ;  hot  why  is  a  cross 
embroidered  on  the  toe  of  the  slipper  and  this  always  extended  for  homage  1 
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and  the  vestments  of  the  Pope  are  changed  with  every  transition 
in  the  service.  At  length  he  is  led  to  the  higher  throne,  whence 
he  walks  reverently  to  the  high  altar  and  consecrates  the  host. 
The  music  swells  forth  its  loudest,  sweetest  strains ;  and,  as  he 
adoringly  elevates  the  host  and  three  times  displays  the  jewelled 
chalice  in  sight  of  all  the  people,  the  silver  tnimpets  sound  a 
blast  that  quivers  through  the  dome ;  the  soldiers  present  arms 
and  drop  upon  their  knees,  the  cardinals  kneel  amid  clouds  of 
incense,  and  the  people  fall  to  the  ground  in  awe  of  the  mystic 
body  and  blood  of  the  Lord.  This  is  the  culminating  point  of 
the  worship  of  modern  Rome.  Is  it  Christian  or  Pagan  ?  Mark 
now  as  the  Pope  descends  from  the  altar,  the  same  prostrations 
of  soldiers,  ecclesiastics  and  people,  just  now  rendered  to  the 
incarnate  Godhead,  are  repeated  to  him ;  and,  instead  of  staying 
the  idolatry  as  did  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lystra,  he  accepts  it 
graciously ;  and,  resuming  his  throne,  “  he  exalteth  himself  above 
all  that  is  called  Gk)d,  or  that  is  worshipped ;  so  that  he,  as  God, 
sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God.” 

Raised  again  upon  his  moving  throne,  the  Pontiff  is  borne 
through  the  church  to  his  palace,  receiving  homage  and  dispense 
ing  blessings  on  the  way.  Would  you  comprehend  this  pom¬ 
pous  ceremonial  ?  Go  to  Thebes,  and  there,  in  the  sculptures  of 
four  thousand  years  ago,  you  see  the  king  borne  under  a  canopy 
upon  men’s  shoulders,  with  the  JlabeUa  waving  upon  either  side ;  ‘ 
you  see  the  monarch  descend  and  offer  incense  to  the  idol,  and 
then  resume  his  throne  to  receive  incense;  offerings  and  homage 
from  the  priests ;  you  see  almost  the  exact  type  of  this  Christian 
service  at  Rome  in  the  Pagan  ceremonials  of  Egypt.  To  com¬ 
plete  the  picture,  look  out  on  the  piazza  and  see  that  gorgeous 
display  of  carriages  and  livery ;  carriages  of  crimson  or  of  blue 
profusely  decorated  with  gold,  and  furnished  each  with  three  or 
five  footmen  in  scarlet  cloaks  and  stockings  of  the  costliest  mate¬ 
rial.  The  State  processions  of  the  queen  of  England  and  the 
emperor  of  France,  present  nothing  so  brilliant  as  this  show  of 
the  holy  men  of  Rome  going  to  and  from  their  devotions  at  St. 
Peter’s. » 

But  while  the  cardinals  and  bishops  thus  roll  in  splendor^ 
where  meantime  are  the  people  ?  Few  of  the  common  people 
were  seen  in  the  church.  Its  area  that  would  hold  fifty  thousand 
seemed  almost  bare.  Soldiers,  ecclesiastics,  visitors  were  therej 


^  The  Pope  is  the  only  sovereign  who  retains  this  symboh 
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but  where  are  the  people  ?  Just  here,  emerging  from  poverty* 
stricken  streets  to  stare  or  scowl  at  the  gaudy  carriages  of  the 
cardinals.  While  every  third  man  is  a  soldier  or  a  priest ;  an 
equal  proportion  are  malcontents  and  beggars. 

But  are  none  of  the  people  devout  ?  O  yes ;  they  were  at  the 
Maggiore  last  night  to  see  the  silver  cradle;  and  now,  if  you 
go  to  the  church  on  the  Capitol,'  that  stands  upon  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,^  you  will  see  them  in  crowds ;  for  there  is  the 
famous  BamhinOy  a  doll  cut  from  olive-wood  at  Jerusalem,  painted 
by  Luke  when  the  carver  was  asleep,  and,  after  many  miracu¬ 
lous  adventures,  dropped  as  from  heaven  into  the  convent  adjoin¬ 
ing  this  church.  This  doll  works  miraculous  cures,  and  is  often 
carried  to  the  sick  with  solemn  procession.  Now  it  is  dressed 
up  with  satin  and  jewels,  and  exhibited  together  with  effigies  of 
Joseph,  Mary,  and  the  shepherds,  accompanied  with  the  recita* 
tion  by  children  of  the  pious  drama  of  the  nativity.  Here  are 
the  people,  and  this  is  their  religion. 

Or  we  will  enter  this  church  of  the  Virgin  near  by.  Here  is 
a  marble  statue  of  Mary,  the  toe  of  which  worn  by  kissing ; 
here  are  crowds  of  women  on  their  knees  awaiting  their  turn  to 
draw  near  and  kiss  the  sacred  foot ;  the  image  is  so  laden  with 
votive  offerings,  gold  and  silver  hearts,  chaplets  of  flowers,  pic¬ 
tures,  all  manner  of  gewgaws,  that  you  can  hardly  see  its  out¬ 
line  ;  while  the  pillars  and  walls  are  all  glittering  with  ofterings, 
among  which  are  the  crutches  of  cripples  whom  the  statue  has 
restored.  Yes,  here  are  the  peojde,  making  their  bows,  saying 
their  prayers,  offering  candles  and  other  gifts,  kneeling,  bowing, 
kissing,  crossing,  counting  their  beads,  or  waiting  for  a  drop  of 
sacred  healing  oil  from  the  cruse  of  the  Virgin. 

In  the  church  of  San  Teodoro  in  the  Forum,  you  will  see 
mothers  carrying  sick  children  to  be  healed,  just  as  the  mothers 
of  Pagan  Borne  brought  their  children  to  be  healed  at  the  temple 
of  Bomulus,  near  the  fountain  of  Jutuma,  on  that  very  spot. 
Indeed,  so  strong  is  the  resemblance  of  the  modern  religion  to 
the  ancient,  that  a  similarity  of  the  rites  of  any  church  to  those 
of  an  ancient  temple,  guides  the  antiquary,  almost  infallibly,  to 
the  site  of  that  temple.  In  the  Pantheon,  which  retains,  un¬ 
changed  its  Pagan' form,  you  find  a  statue  of  the  sybil,  worship¬ 
ped  as  the  Virgin  Mary.  ^ 
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At  St.  John  Lateral!,  the  oldest  basilica  of  Rome,  you  see  the 
]»oor  people  gazing  reverently  at  the  urn  that  contains  the  head 
of  Peter ;  at  the  )ior])hyry  slab  on  which  the  lots  were  cast  for 
Ihe  garments  of  our  Lord;  at  two  columns  from  Pilate’s  house; 
and  at  the  table  on  which  the  last  supper  was  celebrated ;  though, 
as  we  have  seen  the  latter  at  Nazareth  also,  we  would  caution 
you  not  to  be  too  credulous. 

Here,  too,  you  will  see  poor  creatures  toiling,  on  their  hands 
and  knees,  up  the  stairs  by  which  Jesus  ascended  to  the  judg¬ 
ment-hall  of  Pilate ;  twenty-eight  steps  of  marble  transported 
hither  miraculously  from  Jerusalem  for  the  convenience  of  the 
1‘aithful.  •  In  the  midst  of  the  gorgeous  ecclesiasticism  around 
them,  are  not  these  poor  people  Pagans  ? 

Christmas  is  followed  by  the  Sabbath.  The  shops  are  open. 
The  ])eople  are  idling  in  the  markets,  or  sunning  themselves  in 
the  piazzas.  The  landlord,  the  vetturino,  the  laundress,  who 
would  not  do  anything  for  you  yesterday,  because  it  was  a  festi¬ 
val,  now  come  to  you  with  all  sorts  of  business,  because  it  is 
t)nly  Sunday.  There  is  no  aspect  of  religion  in  the  streets. 
Where  shall  we  find  the  Christian  Sabbath?  Not  in  ecclesias¬ 
tical  Home  made  Pagan.  In  the  private  house  of  the  American 
legation,  under  the  Hag  of  the  United  States,  is  the  only  meeting 
of  Protestant  Christians  allowed  within  the  walls  of  Rome. 
Here  is'  an  upper  chamber,  unadorned,  fitted  up  with  a  plain 
j)ulpit  and  settees,  in  which  some  sixty  persons  are  met  to  wor- 
shii)  God.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  their  service. 
They  sing  a  hymn ;  the  Scriptures  are  read  in  their  native  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  prayer  is  oflered,  and  a  man  in  citizen’s  dress,  taking  for 
his  theme  a  verse  of  the  Bible,  dehvers  a  brief  and  simple  dis¬ 
course  upon  faith  in  Christ  as  the  alone^  medium  of  access  to 
God.  When  the  service  is  ended,  the  congregation  disperse, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  are  bound  to  each  other  by  a 
])eculiar  tie.  Before  them  is  a  table  covered  with  a  plain  white 
cloth ;  which,  when  removed,  exhibits  a  plate  of  bread  and  a 
cup  of  wine.  After  prayer,  they  partake  of  these,  each  and  all 
alike  in  remembrance  of  their  common  Lord. 

How  wide  the  contrast  between  this  scene  and  the  High  Mass 
at  St.  Peter’s  yesterday ;  both  intended  to  commemorate  Christ 
as  the  Saviour  onnankind.  There  the  Pope,  the  highest  eccle¬ 
siastic  in  the  world,  the  head  of  all  spiritual  dignity  and  power, 
robed  in  full  pontificals  of  satin  and  gold,  and  crowned  with  a 
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mitre  glittering  with  jewels,  took  from  a  mbied  cup  of  gold  the 
wafer  he  had  transmuted  into  the  body  of  Christ,  and  ate  it  alone, 
only  the  sacristan  first  tasting  it  to  assure  him  against  poison ; 
and  a  military  band  announced  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  the 
moment  of  consecration.  Here  a  few  persons,  male  and  female, 
sitting  side  by  side,  pass  from  hand  to  hand  a  plate  and  a  cup, 
that  each  may  call  to  remembrance  the  bpdy  and  the  blood  of 
Christ.  Never  was  a  mass  more  gorgeous ;  never  was  a  com¬ 
munion  more  plain.  The  one  was  the  height  of  the  artistic  and 
the  ceremonial;  the  other  the  extreme  of  We  simple  and  the 
spiritual.  ^ 

On  that  day  there  were  seen  at  Rome  the  types  of  three  reli¬ 
gions  :  the  old  Paganism  in  its  surviving  monuments ;  the  gor¬ 
geous  ceremonialism  of  St.  Peter’s  ;*  the  simple  faith  of  the  upper 
chamber.  The  first  two  are  one.  The  Pope  represents  Eccle- 
siasticism  in  its  intensest  form.  The  Bambino  represents  Pa-* 
ganism  in  its  loyvest  grade.  The  one  is  borne  upon  men’s  shoul¬ 
ders  in  a  damask  chair ;  the  other  is  borne  upon  men’s  shoulders 
in  a  silver  cradle;  and  both  receive  the  homage  due  to  God 
alone. 

We  have  seen  how  for  two  years  Paul  preached  at  Rome  in 
his  own  hired  house,  and  gained  converts  even  from  the  house¬ 
hold  of  Nero.  Let  him  rise  again  from  the  scene  of  his  martyr¬ 
dom,  and,  in  the  old  Forum,  or  by  the  new  St.  Petqr’s,  or  in  the 
church  built  over  his  own  body  to  glorify  that  martyrdom,^  let  him 
read  aloud  his  own  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  expounding  the  great 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith ;  let  him  essay,  in  any  house,  to 
j)reach  to  natives  of  Rome  the  Christ  he  preached  to  their  ances¬ 
tors,  and  would  no  man  forbid  him?  Before  two  daj/s,  his  voice 
would  be  silenced  in  a  deeper  dungeon  than  that  of  the  bloody 
and  remorseless  Nero,  and  all  the  refinements  of  secret  cruelty 
would  prolong  the  sacrifice  of  the  victim,  ready,  as  of  old,  to  bo 
offered  for  the  joy  and  defence  of  the  faith. 

In  all  Rome  Paul  would  not  now  find  as  many  native  believers, 
as  he  there  found  converts  from  heathenism  in  the  infancy  of 
the  (iospel.  For  centuries  the  Papacy  has  had  absolute  control 
over  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  globe.  Enthroned  in  the 
ancient  capital  of  learning,  of  art,  and  of  political  power;  wield¬ 
ing  tlie  power  of  the  State,  the  power  of  Art,  and  the  wealth  of 

1  The  cimrcii  of  St.  Paul  without  the  walls  is  one  of  the  most  inagiiiticcnt 
fitrui'tures  of  Home,  it  is  particularly  rich  in  mo.saics. 
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ages,  over  a  simple,  pliant  and  poetic  people ;  what  fruits  has  it 
produced  to  the  glory  of  God  ?  Architecture,  whose  magnificence 
rivals  the  monuments  of  Pagan  Rome ;  painting  and  statuary, 
that  form  a  distinct  school  of  art ;  ceremonials  unsurpassed  in 
the  golden  empire ;  and  with  these  a  squalid,  beggared  popula¬ 
tion,  the  most  oppressive,  the  worst-managed  government  in  the 
civilized  world ;  and  superstition  and  idolatry  as  frivolous  and 
debasing  as  marked  the  worship  of  the  old  Pagan  divinities. 
Where  Paul  preached,  witnessed  and  suffered ;  where  the  noble 
army  of  martyrs,  whose  simple  memorials  are  yet  found  in  the 
catacombs,  witnessed  a  good  confession ;  where  Christianity  was 
at  length  inaugurated  in  the  seat  of  empire  and  proclaimed  the 
religion  of  the  world ;  there  the  reader  of  the  Bible  is  imprisoned 
and  the  preacher  of  the  cross  forbidden;  there  nothing, but  the 
presence  of  foreign  flags  hinders  the  persecution  of  all  believers ; 
.  there  Ecclesiasticism  rules  supreme  and  enacts  the  rites  of  Pa¬ 
ganism  over  its  fallen  shrines. 

From  Rome  we  pass  to  Athens,  in  the  inverted  order  of  PsCurs 
missionary  tour,  and  there  study  the  phases  of  Christianity  in 
the  old  and  in  the  new.  When  Paul  stood  in  the  midst  of  Mars 
Hill,  he  was  surrounded  with  the  most  glorious  memories  of 
Athenian  history,  the  proudest  schools  of  Athenian  philosophy, 
and  the  most  perfect  models  of  Athenian  art.  “  Nothing,”  says 
Wordsworth,^  “  could  present  a  grander,  and,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
a  more  picturesque  and  scenic  illustration  of  his  subject  than  the 
objects  with  which  he  was  surrounded.  In  this  respect.  Nature 
and  Pteality  painted,  at  the  time  and  on  the  spot,  a  nobler  car¬ 
toon  of  Paul’s  preaching  at  Athens  than  the  immortal  Raphael 
has  since.  .  .  .  Visible  behind  him,  at  no  great  distance,  was  the 
scene  of  Athenian  gloiy,  the  island  of  Salamis.”  Nearer  flowed 
the  Cephisus,  upon  whose  banks  yet  lingered  the  groves  of  the 
Academy.  “  Before  him  was  the  crowded  city  itself  In  the 
city,  immediately  below  him,  was  the  circle  of  the  Agora,  planted 
with  plane  trees,  adorned  with  statues  of  marble,  bronze  and 
gilded,  with  painted  porticoes  and  stately  edifices,  monuments  of 
Athenian  gratitude  and  glory,”  so  crowded  with  idols  that  it  were 
easier  to  find  there  a  god  than  a  n;an ;  a  little  beyond  was  the 
Pnyx,  fresh  with  the  memories  of  Themistocles,  Pericles  and 
Demosthenes;  “and,  above  all,  towering  to  his  lefl,'rose  the 

i  Atlieiis  and  Attica  the  most  picturesque  and  eloquent  description  of  an¬ 
cient  Athens. 
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stately  Acropolis  itself,  faced  with  its  Propylaea  as  a  frontlet, 
and  surmounted  with  the  Parthenon  as  a  crown.  Tire  temple 
of  the  Eumenides,  with  its  sacred  fountain,  was  immediately 
below  him.”  Further  on  was  the  yet  perfect  Theseum,  whose 
“  solid  yet  graceful  form  looks  as  if  it  had  been  quarried,  not 
from  the  bed  of  a  rocky  mountain  but  from  the  golden  light  of 
an  Athenian  sunset.”  The  honeyed  Hymettus  towered  upon 
the  east,  and  the  marble  mass  of  Pentelicus  to  the  north  marked 
the  adjacent  site  of  Marathon.  On  the  margin  of  the  Ilyssus, 
and  hidden  by  the  Acropolis  from  Mars  Hill,  stood  the  yet  unfin¬ 
ished  temple  of  Olynqnan  Jove,  whose  progress  had  marked  the 
history  of  Athens  for  six  hundred  years,  and  whose  columns 
were  gone  to  grace  the  Capitoline  hill  before  they  had  cast  a 
completed  image  over  the  Ilyssus.  Turning  toward  the  Acro- 
})olis,  he  would  see  the  beauteous  votive  temple  of  Victor 
divested  of  her  wings  and  sandals,  that  she  might  abide  with  the 
heroes  of  Marathon,  Salamis  and  Plataea ;  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Polios,  that  enclosed  the  sacred  olive ;  and,  “  towering  over  the 
city  from  its  pedestal  on  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  the  bronze 
colossus  of  Minerva,  armed  with  spear,  shield  and  helmet,  as  the 
Chauq)iou  of  Athens.  Standing  almost  beneath  its  shade,  he 
j)roiioimced,  that  the  Deity  was  not  to  be  likened  either  to  that, 
the  work  of  Phidias,  nor  to  other  forms  in  gold,  silver  or  stone, 
graven  by  art  and  man’s  device,  which  peopled  the  scene  before 
him ;  and  that  God  that  made  the  world  and  all  things  therein, 
seeing  that  He  is  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  dwelleth  not  in  tem¬ 
ples  made  with  hands.” 

Laying  now  the  map  of  the  modern  over  the  ancient,  the  grove 
of  the  Academy  is  a  pleasure  garden,  the  porches  of  the  Epicu¬ 
reans  and  the  Stoics  are  in  ruins,  the  idols  are  no  more ;  and  the 
majestic  Parthenon  crumbles  amid  the  ruins  of  a  rude  Venetian 
tower  and  the  dismantled  bastions  of  a  Turkish  fort.  But,  though 
the  Pagan  philosopher  and  the  Mohammedan  iconoclast  are  gone, 
a  Pagan  and  persecuting  Ecclesiasticism  usurps  the  name  of 
Christianity,  and  by  its  pompous  ritual  conceals  that  “  unknown 
God”  whom  Paul  declared.  In  the  Byzantine  chapels  that  have 
survived  the  Mohammedan  rule,  and  in  the  yet  unfinished  Ca¬ 
thedral  of  Otho,  you  witness  the  adoration  of  an  ignorant  super¬ 
stitious  multitude  to  pictures  of  saints,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass ;  you  see  the  consecrated  wafer  administered  to  the  infant 
of  tliree  raontlis,  already  regenerate  by  baptism ;  and,  while  fasts 
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and  festivals  consume  two-thirds  of  the  working-days  of  the  year, 
the  Sabbath  is  desecrated  by  the  royal  head  of  the  church  for 
the  review  of  his  guards ;  and  gardens  and  markets  are  opened 
for  the  gala.  There,  too,  a  Paganized  Ecdesiasticism  opposes, 
by  fraud  and  by  violence,  the  reading  and  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible  in  the  common  tongue;'  and  denounces  Jonas  King  as 
“  an  imp  of  the  devil  spewed  upon  the  shores  of  Greece  from  the 
belly  of  hell.”  In  the  city  where  Paul  proclaimed  one  supreme 
and  spiritual  Jehovah,  the  alone  object  of  intelligent  and  believ¬ 
ing  worship,  a  Christian  missionary  is  mobbed,  stoned,  impris¬ 
oned,  and  threatened  with  exile,  for  denying  that  Mary  is  fitly 
styled  the  mother  of  God,  and  entitled  to  religious  veneration ; 
and  that  a  wafer  is  transformed  into  God  by  the  incantations  of 
a  priest.  Mary  has  usurped  the  place  of  Minerva  in  her  own 
city ;  and,  where  the  Epicurean  and  Stoic  are  forgotten,  and  the 
gorgeous  idolatry  of  Greece  lies  in  fragments,  an  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy,  usurping  the  name  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  pagan¬ 
ized  in  spirit  and  in  worship,  persecutes  the  faith  that  Dionysius 
the  Areopagitc  received  at  the  lips  of  Paul.  And  this  same 
Greek  Ecdesiasticism  rules  over  fifty  milhons  of  souls ;  and,  led 
by  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Kussians,  now  threatens  to  overwhelm 
the  freer  constitution  of  the  Turk,  and  to  destroy  the  fruits  of 
Christian  missions  throughout  the  eastern  world. 

Passing  on  from  Athens  to  Jerusalem,  we  there  find  this  same 
Ecdesiasticism  in  a  fourfold  form,  still  paganized  and  persecut¬ 
ing,  installed  over  the  cross  and  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord.  No 
Sanhedrim  now  holds  its  midnight  conclave  against  the  prophet 
of  Nazareth,  or  in  open  day  incites  the  mob  to  the  murder  of 
Stephen.  No  cowardly  Pilate  condemns  the  innocent  to  be 
crucified.  The  scourge,  the  prison,  and  the  cross  are  gone ;  but 
only  because  the  Moslem,^  not  the  ecclesiastic,  holds  the  keys 
of  Jerusalem.  And  even  now,  by  subtlety,  the  ecclesiastic 
thwarts  the  missionary,  and  has  driven  him  by  violence  from 
Bethlehem  on  the  very  festival  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  There  is 
wanting  only  the  pohtical  power  of  Pope  or  Czar,  to  revive  in 
Jerusalem  itself  the  persecutions  of  the  martyr  age.  There 
Paganized  Ecdesiasticism,  Greek,  Latin,  Armenian,  Copt,  kisses 

1  Among  the  books  lately  seized  and  proscribed  by  the  Greek  ecclesiastics 
Avere  several  consisting  entirely  of  selections  from  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

^  The  good  faith  of  the  Turk,  in  his  protectorate  of  the  holy  places,  is  worthy 
of  all  praise.  The  compact  of  Suludin  is  held  inviolate. 
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the  stone  and  kneels  before  the  socket  of  the  cross ;  venerates 
images,  pictures  and  relics ;  worships  the  Virgin ;  makes  invoca¬ 
tion  to  the  saints;  adores  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass;  matches 
with  frenzied  zeal  the  vestal  fire  from  the  sepulchre ;  dispenses 
its  indulgences  for  sin ;  exalts  itself  above  all  that  is  called  God ; 
and  flashes  its  impotent  hate  against  the  meek  disciple  of  the 
meek  and  holy  One. 

The  picture  of  the  East  as  it  is,  overlying  the  picture  of  the 
East  as  it  was,  gives  you  the  fact  and  the  argument  of  our  sub¬ 
ject.  Have  we  not  justified  to  you  by  facts  the  assertion  that, 
everywhere  throughout  the  Eastern  world,  a  Paganized  Eccle¬ 
siasticism,  centred  in  Rome  and  in  Athens,  and  ramified  over  all 
Continental  Europe  and  'Western  Asia,  is  now  the  grand  antag¬ 
onism  of  the  Gospel  ?  Where  the  first  missionaries  from  Antidch 
preached  that  Gospel  to  the  subverting  of  the  old  idolatry,  Eccle¬ 
siasticism  has  usurped  the  name  of  Christianity,  and  has  restored 
the  rites  and  offices,  the  very  images  and  symbols  of  Paganism 
under  the  baptism  of  Christ  and  the  symbol  of  his  cross. 

Whence  comes  this  stupendous  usurpation  that  has  trans¬ 
formed  the  missionary  Christianity  of  Antioch  into  the  Paganized 
Ecclesiasticism  of  Rome,  of  Athens,  and  of  Jerusalem ;  that  rules 
the  consciences  of  two  hundred  millions  of  our  race ;  and  that 
on  every  soil  confronts  the  missionary  with  its  subtle  and  deadly 
hostility  ?  What  is  the»  secret  of  its  growth  and  strength  ?  How 
shall  this  antagonism,  unknown  to  Barnabas  and  Paul,  be  met 
by  those  who  shall  follow  in  their  track  ?  No  question  at  this 
day  is  so  important  to  a  Society  of  Missionary  Inquiry;  and 
if,  by  picturing  the  strength,  the  ubiquity,  and  the  resources  of 
this  adversary,  we  shall  stimulate  your  minds  to  grapple  with 
this  great  question,  the  practical  end  of  this  argument  will  be 
attained. 

How  came  it  to  pass,  that  the  living  Christianity  that  super¬ 
seded  a  fossil  Judaism,  has  itself  been  stiffened  into  an  Ecclesias¬ 
ticism  more  inflexible  than  that  of  chief  priests  and  pharisees ; 
and  the  Christianity  that  subverted  Paganism,  has  itself  become 
paganized  in  its  forms,  its  observances,  and  its  spirit?  If  we  can 
trace  the  origin  of  this  now  monstrous  perversion,  we  shall  better 
understand  its  remedy. 

L  The  first  cause  of  this  change  was  the  departure  from  the 
idea  that  the  church  of  Christ,  whether  in  its  general  or  its  local 
forms,  is  a  simple  and  an  equal  brotherhood  of  believers.  When 
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Christ  appeared,  the  religious  systems  of  the  world  were  alike 
hierarchical  in  their  structure  and  their  administration.  Whether 
through  some  common  tradition,  or  by  the  urgency  of  universal 
guilt,  expiatory  sacrifices  were  the  prominent  feature  of  all  reli¬ 
gions.  But  for  sacrifices  there  must  needs  be  priests ;  aiid  with 
the  priesthood  comes  the  idea  of  mediation ;  until  at  length  a 
seeming  divinity  is  attached  to  him  who  fulfils  the  office  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  between  man  and  God.  The  Jewish  system  had  this 
feature  by  Divine  institution,  and  by  way  of  type.  It  had  its 
high  priest  standing  between  Jehov'ah  and  the  people.  Pagan 
Rome  had  its  altars,  its  priests,  and  its  Pontifex  Maximus.  This 
lies  in  human  nature,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  When 
Christ  came,  he  answered  herein  the  universal  want  of  the 
human  soul.  He  was  the  complete  and  all-sufficient  atonement 
for  sin.  He  now  is  the  one  living  and  prevailing  Mediator. 
Nothing  remains  for  us  as  relates  to  ourselves,  but  to  believe  in 
Christ,  and  accept  him  as  our  atonement  and  priest ;  and  noth¬ 
ing  as  relates  to  others,  but  to  proclaim  Christ  as  their  Saviour. 
This  is  all  that  one  can  do  under  the  Gospel :  believe  in  Christ 
for  himself,  and  persuade  others  to  believe  in  him  also.  Christ 
abolished  the  law  of  commandments  in  ordinances,  nailing  it  to 
his  cross.  But  that  law  was  not  so  easily  abolished  from  the 
human  heart.  How  long  it  was  before  the  immediate  disciples 
of  Christ,  with  all  the  advantage  of  Ivs  daily  teaching,  could 
comprehend  the  spirituality  of  his  mission,  and  see  in  him  the 
fulfilment  and  the  end  of  the  ceremonial  law.  How  large  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Apostolic  writings  is  given  to  the  proof,  that  types  and 
ceremonies,  altars,  priests  and  sacrifices  are  superseded  by  the 
atonement  and  mediation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

If  Christ  made  an  atonement  for  the  world,  no  other  can  be 
needed ;  if  Christ  is  Mediator,  none  other  can  be  recognized  or 
accepted.  Hence  in  the  first  Christian  Society  there  was  one 
Lord  and  Master,  even  Christ,  and  a  company  of  brethren. 
The  common  office  and  duty  of  these  as  disciples,  was  to  make 
other  disciples.  No  one  was  lord  over  the  rest ;  no  one  had  pre¬ 
rogatives  higher  than -the  rest;  but  all  were  brethren.'  Such  a 
-community  did  not  accord  with  the  existing  constitution  of 
society,  either  political  or  religious.  It  was  contrary  to  the  edu- 

1  The  utter  silence  of  the  Evangelists  and  the  other  Apostles  as  to  the  primacy 
of  Peter,  is  proof  that  they  did  not  regard  the  memorable  saying  of  Christ : 
“  Thou  art  Peter,”  etc.,  as  investing  him  with  such  primacy.. 
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cation  and  the  habits  of  all  mankind,  to  all  hereditary  opinions 
and  usages.  It  ^gave  no  scope  to  ambition ;  it  testified  against 
castes  and  hierarchies ;  and,  while  it  excited  the  jealousy  and 
the  enmity  of  the  great,  it  failed  to  satisfy  the  love  of  prodigy, 
pomp  and  mystery  in  the  ignorant  and  superstitious.  Just  here 
the  crafty,  the  “  conservative,”  and  the  compromising  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  moral  power  of  the  new  religion,  and  of  the  excite¬ 
ment  it  had  produced,  to  bring  in  the  old  elements  of  the  super¬ 
natural  and  the  hierarchical  under  new  forms.  Judaizing  teachers 
sought  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  Levitical  law;  while 
Pagan  casuists,  converted  into  Christian  fathers,  grafted  upon 
the  Gospel  their  speculative  philosophy,  together  with  such  usages 
borrowed  from  heathenism  as  they  deemed  innocent,  or  as  might 
serve  to  attract  the  multitude.  In  particular,  the  natural  ancT 
world-wide  notion  of  a  priesthood,  a  sanctified  order  in  the 
church,  was  thus  grafted  upon  Christianity,  and  that  door  once 
opened,  there  was  no  limit  to  the  usurpations  of  spiritual  des¬ 
potism. 

By  degrees  the  metropolitan  pastor  grew  to  the  dignity  of  a 
diocesan  over  the  pastors  of  dependent  churches ;  and  when,  at 
length,  the  name  “Christian”  ceased  to  be  a  reproach  and  a 
signal  for  persecution,  and  close  upon  the  bloody  decrees  of  Dio¬ 
cletian  and  the  cruel  proscription  of  Galerius,  came  the  Labamm 
of  Constantine,  consecrating  the  imperial  banner  with  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  cross,  and  investing  Christianity  with  the  protection 
and  the  patronage  of  the  State,  it  was  natural  that  the  temples 
and  statues  of  the  old  idolatry  should  be  baptized  with  new 
names ;  that  Christian  bishops,  impatient  to  convert  the  tolerant 
emperor,  should  trace  resemblances  between  his  Apollo  and 
their  Christ ;  that  the  religious  festivals  that  belonged  to  the  na¬ 
tional  and  social  life,  should  put  on  a  new  dress ;  that  the  Satur¬ 
nalia  and  the  festival  of  the  winter  solstice  should  be  transformed 
into  Christmas ;  ^  and  S>Mn-day  and  the  Sabbath  be  made  coin¬ 
cident  ;  and  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  should  make  his  position 
in  the  seat  of  imperial  power  au  argument  for  ecclesiastical 
supremacy.  Especially,  when  Constantine  proclaimed  Chris¬ 
tianity  the  religion  of  the  empire,  and  transferred  his  capital 

^  There  is  no  trace  of  Christm.is  earlier  than  the  third  oentnry.  It  is  an  off¬ 
shoot  of  Pagan  Rome.  Vide  Ncander,  Gieselcr,  Mosheim,  and  even  €av«. 
Chrysostom  argues  for  it  us  an  appropriate  festival,  though  of  recent  origin. 
Other  fathers  advocate  it  as  a  substitute  for  the  Saturnalia.  '  * 
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from  the  Tiber  to  the  Bosphorus,  did  tlie  bishop  of  Rome  seek 
to  fortify  himself  against  his  eastern  rival  by  the  traditionary 
supremacy  of  the  mistress  of  the  world.  When  the  emj)eror 
crept  out  of  the  shell  of  authority  that  the  incrustation  of  ages 
had  formed  about  Rome,  the  Pope  quietly  crept  in.^ 

The  hierarchical  constitution  of  the  Papacy  rests  upon  the 
idea  of  priestly  intercession  as  its  chief  corner-stone.  Once 
admit  that  in  the  church  of  Christ  there  is  a  consecrated  order, 
having  official  sanctity  and  prerogatives;  that  there  is  in  the 
Christian  brotherhood  any  other  distinction  than  that  which 
superior  talent,  and  practical  wisdom,  and  high  virtue  must  com¬ 
mand  —  a  superiority  that  is  moral  and  personal,  and  not  official 
—  once  create  a  priesthood,  and  the  Pope  is  a  logical  necessity. 
You  must  have  an  apex  to  your  pyramid.  Many  priests  make 
diversity ;  these  must  have  superiors,  and  these,  other  superiors, 
till  you  reach  the  culminating  point  of  unity  and  sanctity  in  the 
chief  priest  or  Pope. 

,  Herein  the  Roman  Catholic  system  is  a  unit ;  more  complete 
than  the  Armenian  or  the  Greek.  It  is  the  great  granite  pyra¬ 
mid  of  Cheops  compared  with  the  huge  misshapen  mounds  of 
brick  at  Dashour.®  This  system  is  profoundly  adapted  to  human 
nature,  both  logically  and  artistically.  The  artistic  effect  of 
High  Mass  in  St.  Peter’s  would  be  improved  by  abbreviating 
the  homage,  and  by  following  the  elevation  of  the  Host  imme¬ 
diately  with  the  benediction.  But  even  now,  in  its  artistic 
points,  it  is  the  most  gorgeous  and  imi)Osing  ceremonial  in  the 
world ;  and,  given  the  premises  that  underlie  it,  it  has  also  a  fine 
religious  effect.  Yet  all  this  pomp  of  ritual  lies  in  the  doctrine 
of  a  human  priesthood  as  in  a  germ.  “  The  idea,”  says  Cole¬ 
ridge,*  “  that  the  church  meant  the  clergy  —  the  hierarchy  exclu¬ 
sively  —  constituted  the  first  and  fundamental  apostasy.”  And 
Arnold  *  declared :  “  the  great  cause  of  hinderance  to  the  triumph 
of  Christianity  to  be  in  the  corruption  not  of  the  religion  of  Christ, 
but  of  the  church  of  Christ.”  That  church  he  defines  to  be,  not 
an  institution  of  the  clergy,  but  a  living  society  of  all  Christians. 
And  he  elsewhere  says :  “  The  laity  is  the  church  minus  the 
clergy,  as  the  people  are  the  State  minus  the  nobility  and  the 

^  ThiR  fine  point,  we  believe,  is  original  with  itev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D.  of 
New  Haven,  in  his  unpublished  lectures  on  Church  Histor}'  and  Polity. 

^  Known  commonly  as  the  false  pyramids.  ‘  Aids  to  Beflection. 

*  Life,  by  Stanley. 
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king;  this  is  the  view  taken  of  the  church  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  between  this  and  its  opposite  the  difference  is  incal- 
cidable.’’  That  one  difference  makes  the  two  extremes  of  our 
picture.  Take  away  our  simple  faith  in  Christ  as  our  atoning 
priest,  and  our  respect  and  affection  for  all  his  disciples  as  our 
equals  in  the  congregation  of  believers,  and  we  must  go  to  Rome 
to  satisfy  our  concej)tion  of  a  consecrated  order  between  man 
and  God.  Ecclesiasticism  and  evangelical  faith  cannot  dwell  in 
unison.  lie,  therefore,  who  would  successfully  oppose  the  eccle¬ 
siasticism  that  overspreads  the  eastern  world,  must  have  no  fel¬ 
lowship  with  its  rudiinental  doctrine  of  a  priesthood  in  the  church 
of  Christ. 

II.  A  second  source  of  this  Paganized  Ecclesiasticism  is  a 
false  theology  as  to  the  nature  of  sin  and  of  holiness,  and  the 
method  by  which  a  sinful  character  is  changed  into  a  holy  char¬ 
acter.  Borrowing  the  sensuous  ])hilosophy  of  the  old  Paganism 
of  the  East,  it  makes  sin  lie,  not  in  a  state  of  will  or  in  a  volun¬ 
tary  state  of  the  affections,  but  in  an  inherited  vice  of  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  in  overt  acts  of  greater  or  less  turpitude.  Hence  the 
sinful  essence  and  its  putative  sin  must  be  counteracted  by  a 
putative  sanctity  conveyed  through  the  sacraments  of  baptism 
and  the  Mass ;  and  overt  sins  must  be  atoned  for  by  a  sliding 
scale  of  penances.  Bodily  mortifications  and  priestly  manipula¬ 
tions  must  work  over  this  vicious  and  depraved  constitution^ 
Given  a  depravity  purely  physical  to  be  rectified  by  a  physical 
regeneration,  and  the  sacraments  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
churches  are  a  logical  necessity :  and  now,  as  before,  the  mind 
seeks  for  the  highest  impressiveness  and  the  highest  validity  in 
the  forms  through  which  sanctification  is  dispensed,  and  in  the 
power  that  grants  it  absolution. 

He  who  would  grapple  with  such  a  system,  must  rightly  under¬ 
stand  the  nature  of  sin  as  “the  transgression  of  the  law;”  and 
the  nature  of  regeneration  as  an  intelligent  change  from  sin  to 
holiness  wrought  in  the  mind  itself,  by  obeying  the  truth  through 
the  Spirit.  He  must  oppose  to  it  something  clearer,  sharper, 
bolder,  truer  far,  than  the  petrified  formulas  which  a  late  prize 
writer^  has  set  up  against  it  clothed  in  the  impenetrable  mists 
of  Scotch  philosophy. 

HI.  This  system  grows  out  of  the  substitution  of  the  outward 
and  the  ceremonial  in  religion  for  the  inward  and  the  spiritual. 

I  Gault. 


* 
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This  is  the  natural  and  the  universal  tendency  of  man  in  a  state 
of  ignorance  and  corruption.  The  devotional  sentiment,  unedu* 
cated  in  the  sublimity  of  that  worship  announced  at  Jacob’s  well, 
seeks  expression  through  outward  symbols,  and  these  in  turn  re* 
act  upon  the  devotional  sentiment.  Had  you  asked  an  intelli* 
gent  Roman  of  the  age  of  Augustus,  why  he  worshipped  the 
statue  of  Venus  or  kept  the  SaturnaMa,  he  would  have  answered, 
that  he  did  not  pay  his  homage  to  the  statue,  but  to  the  divinity 
whom  it  suggested  to  his  thoughts ;  and  that  the  SaturnaMa  was 
a  joyous  and  grateful  recognition  of  the  life-giving  principle  in 
the  earth ;  and,  should  you  ask  an  intelligent  Roman  at  this  day, 
why  he  worships  the  statue  of  Mary  and  keeps  the  festival  of 
Christmas,  he  would  answer,  that  he  does  not  worship  the  image, 
but  the  image  helps  his  conception  of  the  Virgin  intercessor, 
and  that  Christmas  is  a  joyful  and  grateful  recognition  of  the 
life  and  redemption  brought  to  the  world  through  Christ  Yet 
the  old  Roman  was  an  idolater.  What,  then,  is  the  modern 
Roman  ?  Just  in  proportion  as  the  mind  turns  away  from  an 
intelligent,  personal  communion  with  God,  and  looks  for  religious 
emotion  to  the  outward  and  the  visible ;  just  in  proportion  as 
religion  is  withdrawn  from  the  sphere  of  the  intellect,  the  will, 
the  conscience,  and  the  heart,  into  the  exclusive  sphere  of  the 
imagination ;  does  idolatry  enter,  whether  it  be  in  the  temple  or  in 
the  church.  A  religion  of  ceremony  tends  logically  to  Paganism. 
It  was  from  this  side  that  Art,  bom  of  Beauty  and  Truth,  but 
comipted  by  alliance  with  Paganism,  in  turn  corrupted  Chris¬ 
tianity  through  her  own  degeneracy.  With  the  early  Christian 
church,  observes  an  able  critic,^  the  Saviour  was  represented 
**  not  like  the  gods  of  the  Pantheon,  catching  the  eye  by  outward 
attractions,  but  conquering  the  heart  by  the  power  of  his  word. 

V . .  Christianity  repudiated  every  outward  aid,  which,  by  alluring 
the  senses,  was  calculated  to  sully  the  purity  of  her  office. . . . 
But  the  life  and  manners  of  Paganism  had  been  too  closely  inter¬ 
woven  with  artistic  forms  for  the  followers  of  the  new  faith 
entirely  to  disengage  themselves  from  them.”  Accordingly,  as 
Pagan  art  lost  its  representative  character  in  the  symbolical, 
Christianity  appropriated  its  symbols  for  new  ideas ;  and  “  Or¬ 
pheus  captivating  the  wild  beasts  of  the  foVest  by  the  sound  of 
his  lyre,  appears  very  early  as  an  emblem  of  Christ,  and  has  in 
early  frescoes  a  distinguished  place  with  Moses  and  Elijah,  with 


1  Kugler,  Handbook  of  Fainting  for  Italy }  edited  by  Eastlake. 
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Peter  and  John ;  while  in  mosaics  of  the  baptism  of  Christ,  in 
addition  to  the  figures  of  the  Saviour  and  the  Baptist,  the  river 
Jordan  is  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  river-god  rising  out 
of  the  water  to  wait  upon  our  Lord ;  an  easy  interblending  of 
the  Pagan  with  the  Christian,  though  cherished  conventional 
forms  of  art. 

Thus  as  Justinian  brought  to  the  building  of  St.  Sophia,  in 
Constantinople,  which  he  boasted  more  glorious  than  Solomon’s 
temple,  pillars  of  porphyry  from  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Baal- 
bec ;  of  granite  from  the  demolished  temple  of  Sorapis  in  Egypt, 
and  of  verd  antique  from  the  temple  of  Diana  at  E{)hesus,  so  was 
the  whole  Pagan  world  made  tributary  to  the  system  of  faith  and 
of  worship,  for  which  St.  Sophia  was  erected ;  the  sacred  pres* 
tige  of  hiemrchy,  the  metaphysical  subtleties  of  doctrine,  the 
pomp  of  ceremony,  the  embellishments  of  art,  all  wrought  into 
one  stupendous  system  that  overawes  the  hundred  millions  of 
mankind. 

The  missionary  w'ho  would  successfully  encounter  such  a  sys¬ 
tem,  must  oppose  to  it,  both  in  his  teachings  and  in  his  life,  the 
simple,  severe,  sublime  spirituality  of  the  Gospel.  With  all 
charity  for  the  individual  votaries  of  the  system,  he  must  on  no 
account  fraternise  or  compound  with  the  system  itself.  His 
office  is  neither  -to  reform  the  system  nor  aggressively  to  subvert 
it;  but  to  evangelize  the  people,  to  convert  individual  souls  to 
Christ,  leaving  to  God  the  issue  of  schism  and  of  overthrow. 
To  priestly  sanctity  he  must  oppose  a  humble  spiritual  life ;  to 
priestly  incantations  the  simple  preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  to  the 
symbols  of  art,  the  truths  of  doctrine  and  the  virtues  of  obedience ; 
to  the  organism  of  hierarchy,  the  equal  fraternity  of  believers ; 
to  ceremonialism,  faith ;  to  ecclesiasticism,  Christ.  In  the  per* 
son  and  the  teachings  of  the  missionary,  the  theology  of  Jacob’s 
well  goes  forth  alike  against  Jerusalem  and  Gerizim;  against 
Mecca,  Athens  and  Rome;  And  he  who  sat  on  Jacob’s  well 
goes  with  it  in  the  power  of  an  endless  life.  In  the  power  of 
that  life  the  cause  of  missions  stands,  and  by  that  power  it  shall 
prevail.  Every  adversary  shall  be  slain  by  the  word  of  his 
mouth.  As  Pharisaism  and  Paganism  have  perished  from  the 
track  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  so  shall  this  Paganized  Eccle- 
siasticism  perish  from  the  trAck  of  the  missionary  of  the  cross. 

Courage,  then,  ye  who  would  bear  that  standard  back  where 
first  it  floated  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Sea.  Let  not  the 
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desolation  of  Antioch,  the  vassalage  of  Jerusalem,  the  drivelling 
superstitions  of  Athens,  the  apostasy  of  Rome,  shed  over  you 
the  blight  of  despondency,  as  if  Paul  himself  had  labored  in  vain 
and  the  work  of  missions  had  proved  a  failure.  It  was  meet 
that  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity  should  work  upon  the  grandest 
scale  that  it  might  work  itself  out  for  all  time,  and  thus,  amid 
the  woes  and  execrations  of  the  world,  work  out  its  own  destruc¬ 
tion.  This  long  apostasy  but  paves  the  way  for  your  speedier 
success.  Fear  hot  to  meet  it  with  the  simple  preaching  of  the 
Word.  For  thus  shall  that  Wicked  be  revealed  in  his  true  char¬ 
acter  of  deceit  and  infamy,  “  WHOM  the  Lord  shall' consume 

WITH  THE  SPIRIT  OF  HIS  MOUTH,  AND  SHALL  DESTROY  WITH  THE 
BRIGHTNESS  OF  HIS  COMING.” 


ARTICLE  VI. 

NOTES  UPON  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  MACEDONIA. 

By  Rev.  Edward  M.  Dodd. 

The  region  about  the  head  of  the  Sinus  Thermalcus,  embracing  a  portion 
of  Thessaly,  is  both  sacred  and  classic  ground.  There  was  situated  Thessa- 
lonica  and  Berea,  and  there  are  Olympus  and  the  Vale  of  Tenipe. 

Thessaloniea  was  originally  called  Thermae  (whence  Sinm  Thermaicu»)j 
afterwards  Thessaloniea,  and  now  Selanik  by  the  Turks,  Salonique  by  the 
French,  Salonieco  by  the  Italians,  Salonica  by  the  English,  and  still  Thes- 
salonica  by  intelligent  Greeks  and  by  the  missionaries. 

It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Salonica  (Sinus  Thermalcus)  on 
the  north  north-eastern  shore,  upon  the  slope  of  a  range  of  hills  rising  from 
the  sea-shore,  its  loAver  walls  washed  by  the  waves,  and  its  Acropolis  crown¬ 
ing  the  hill-top.  Thus  situated,  it  presents  a  striking  appearance  from  the 
sea,  surrounded  with  its  white-washed  walls,  displaying  its  domes  and  mina¬ 
rets,  and  enclosed  on  either  side  by  its  vast  burial  places. 

It  has  at  present  a  population  variously  estimated  at  from  60,000  to  80,000 ; 
of  these  one  half  are  Jews ;  a  few,  of  almost  all  other  nations  under  heaven, 
and  the  remainder,  half  Greeks  and  half  Turks. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  site  of  the  city  has  remained  unchanged 
from  the  apostles’  day,  and,  indeed,  much  longer.  While  the  upper  part  of 
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the  walls  in  many  places  consists  of  Turkish  repairs,  the  lower  tiers  of  ma¬ 
sonry  show  the  large  hewn  and  bevelled  stones  of  ancient  times.  The  chief 
street  even,  passing  between  the  two  chief  gates  on  opposite  sides  of  the  city, 
is  unchanged,  for  there  remains  two  triumphal  arches  of  Roman  work,  which 
span  it,  one  near  its  gate.  Few  eastern  cities  have  so  many  ecclesiastical 
remains  as  Thessalonica.  All  of  the  principal  mosques  were  formerly  Greek 
churches;  and  at  least  two  of  them  were  originally  Fagan  temples,  con¬ 
verted  into  churches  on  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  to  mosques  at 
the  Turkish  conquest.  Their  form  and  masonry  prove  this.  One  of  these 
is  called  Esid  Metropoli  (the  old  Metropolitan),  a  mixture  of  Turkish  and 
Greek  not  uncommon  there.  A  sketch  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  Missionary 
Herald  for  July,  1836.  It  is  a  rotunda;  its  inner  diameter  eighty  feet,  the 
walls  eighteen  feet  thick  below  (perhaps  hollow),  and  fifty  feet  high.  The 
upper  part  of  the  walls  and  the  dome  may  have  been  added  by  Christians, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  main  building  is  older.  M.  Cousinery 
considers  it  a  temple  of  the  Cabiri,  whose  rites  were  of  Phoenician  origin. 
Within,  the  dome  and  niches  are  adorned  with  representations  of  saints,  ani¬ 
mals,  etc.,  in  Mosaic  and  Greek  inscriptions  to  explain  them.  This,  of 
course,  was  a  Christian  addition.  The  Turks  have  not  destroyed  these 
figures  as  they  often  do. 

In  the  yard  of  this  mosque  stands  another  curiosity  of  no  little  interest. 
It  is  one  of  the  ancient  pulpits  or  cut  from  a  solid  block  of  white 

marble,  with  several  steps  cut  in  it  to  ascend  it.  It  is  much  broken  and 
defaced,  though  the  sculptures  upon  it  are  in  good  taste. 

Another  of  these  ancient  Pagan  temples,  which  became  a  Christian  church, 
and  afterwards  a  mosque,  is  called  Eski  Djuma  (Old  Friday). 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  those  built  since  the  Christian  era,  is  the 
mosque  of  Sophia,  very  similar  in  architecture  to  St.  Sophia  at  Constantino¬ 
ple,  and  said  by  the  Greeks  to  be  built  by  the  same  architect.  Its  name 
indicates  that  it  was  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Divine  wisdom.  Here,  also, 
contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of  Turks,  the  figures  in  Mosaic  of  saints  and 
palm-trees,  and  the  Greek  inscriptions,  remain  undestroyed.  They  contrast 
strongly  with  the  simplicity  and  barrenness  of  Turkish  worship.  Here  is 
another  of  the  ancient  pulpits,  not  like  that  at  Eski  Metropoli,  turned  out 
of  doors,  but  in  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  mosque.  It  is  cut  from  a  solid 
block  of  verd  antique^  and  is  much  more  perfect  than  the  other,  though 
plainer.  To  add  to  its  interest,  the  Greeks  tell  you  that  St.  Paul  preached 
from  it ! 

This  mosque,  and  the  surrounding  yard,  are  much  lower  than  the  street 
on  either  side.  You  ascend  a  slightly  inclined  plane  to  the  principal  gateway, 
which  is  quite  massive,  but  of  a  height  altogether  disproportionately  low. 
It  is  evident  from  the  girth  of  the  pilasters,  that  they  must  have  been  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  feet  high,  but  they  are  now  only  about  ten.  The  conclusion 
is  irresistible,  taken  with  other  appearances,  that  the  street  has  gradually 
been  raised  by  accumulations  of  rubbish  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  thus 
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buried  the  lower  part  of  this  gateway.  The  same  thing  strikes  one  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  city.  In  digging  down  for  any  purpose,  almost  anywhere, 
one  must  pass  through  ten  or  twenty  feet  of  rubbish.  When  we  know  that 
the  houses  arc  either  built  of  stone,  or  oftener  of  frame-work,  filled  in  with 
soft  bricks  and  mud,  and  that  they  do  not  stand  many  years,  we  may  easily 
suppose  that  the  whole  city  stands  on  a  crust,  twenty  feet  deep,  of  the  ruins 
of  former  generations. 

Thessalonica  is  suppli<^  with  water  from  Mt.  Khortiateh,  about  fourteen 
miles  distant.  The  aqueduct  is  evidently  a  Roman  work.  It  starts  from  a 
reservoir  on  the  side  of  the  mountains,  crosses  a  deep  valley,  at  an  elevation 
of  one  hundred  feet,  by  an  arched  bridge  of  Roman  architecture,  winds  along 
the  ridge  to  the  Acropolis,  whence  it  flows  in  many  channels  through  the 
city.  Unlike  our  supplies  of  water,  it  is  owned,  as  joint  stock,  by  the  prin¬ 
cipal  inhabitants.  ‘  There  is  no  distributing  reservoir,  but  the  stream  as  it 
flows  is  divided  by  passing  through  small  tubes  into  as  many  smaller  streams 
as  there  are  shares ;  and  each  share-holder  receives  his  portion  by  his  own 
pipe,  in  a  continual  stream,  into  his  private  reservoir  in  his  own  garden. 

The  broken  fragments  of  ancient  architecture  throughout  the  city  are 
countless ;  broken  shafts  and  columns,  capitals  and  entablatures,  meet  you 
on  every  hand,  in  every  part,  and  put  to  almost  every  conceivable  use. 
Door-steps,  gate  lintels,  butchers’  counters,  bakers’  kneading  boards,  are 
made  of  them;  huge  entablatures  are  scooped  out  for  watering  troughs; 
Ionic  vases  are  hollowed  out  for  well-curbs ;  the  walls  of  the  houses  and  of 
the  city  are  garnished  with  them ;  and,  finally,  multitudes  of  shafts  and  col¬ 
umns  are  used  as  head-stones  in  the  Mohammedan  graveyard. 

As  one  stands  on  the  rising  ground  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  an  im¬ 
posing  prospect  presents  itself  before  him.  Fourteen  miles  to  the  east  rises 
Mt.  Khortiateh,  a  double  peak  of  some  height.  To  the  south,  the  gulf  lies 
spread  out  before  him,  and  across  it,  on  the  south-western  shore,  towers  Mt. 
Olympus,  seeming  to  rise  out  of  the  water  eight  or  ten  miles  distant,  though 
really  fifty  miles  off,  and  its  summit  five  miles  inland.  It  is  a  massive  and 
majestic  mountain,  and  continually  in  sight,  from  base  to  summit,  from  our 
windows ;  it  seemed  to  exert  a  solemn,  quieting  influence  upon  our  spirits. 
It  spoke  to  us  of  the  Unchangeable,  in  our  hours  of  gloom.  From  Olympus 
itself  there  shoots  off,  north  north-west,  the  Olympian  range,  at  the  foot  of 
one  of  whose  peaks,  Mt.  Bumius,  stands  Berea,  about  forty-five  miles  west 
of  us.  South  of  Berea,  a  short  spur,  or  a  series  of  hills,  shoots  oflf  from  the 
range  toward  us,  nearly  to  the  gulf. 

Bounded  on  the  south  by  these  hills  and  the  gulf,  on  the  west  by  the 
Olympian  range. behind  Berea,  and  north  by  other  hills,  stretches  a  great 
plain,  even  to  the  gates  of  Thessalonica,  narrowing  as  it  approaches  there  to 
a  few  miles.  Across  this  plain  lay  Paul’s  route  to  Berea,  when  driven  from 
Thessalonica.  Let  us  follow  in  his  path,  and  trace  his  steps.  The  land 
about  the  head  of  the  gulf,  west  of  the  city,  is  low  and  marshy ;  and  the 
whole  plain,  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  is  but  little  above  the  sea-level. 
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impregnated  with  salt,  often,  indeed,  white  with  saline  incrustations,  and,  of 
courae,  very  barren.  The  traveller  now  must  keep  well  away  from  the 
shore,  to  avoid  the  marshes.  Unless  the  country  has  changed  materially, 
Paul  did  so,  crossed  the  Echidorus,  now  called  the  Gallic,  about  seven  miles 
from  the  city  gates,  and  the  Axius,  now  called  the  Vardar,  ^bout  six  miles 
further,  and  eight  miles  from  its  mouth,  and,  about  five  miles  beyond  that, 
the  Lydias,  now  called  the  Karasmak,  the  outlet  of  lake  Fella,  and  now 
emptying  into  the  Vardar,  though  anciently  having  its  own  channel  to  the 
sea.  From  the  ferry  of  the  Karasmak,  the  road  continOes  about  thirteen 
miles  in  a  south-west  direction,  to  the  ferry  of  the  Judje  Kara  Su,  the  ancient 
llaliacmou ;  this  ferry  is  twelve  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  west 
of  the  gulf.  Up  to  this  point  the  road  from  Thessalonica  to  Berea,  and  that 
from  Thessalonica  southward  to  Athens,  are  identical.  At  this  point  they 
diverge,  the  former  continuing  westward,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Haliac- 
monr,  and  the  latter  crossing  the  river  and  proceeding  southward.  Travel¬ 
lers  from  Berea  southward  toward  Athens  also  pass  this  point,  following  the 
Thessalonica  road  as  far  as  here,  and  then  crossing  the  river  on  the  southern 
road.  This  is  a  point  of  some  interest,  to  which  we  shall  again  refer.  From 
here,  Thessalonica  is  thirty  miles  east  north-east,  and  Berea  sixteen  miles 
west. 

The  soil,  from  the  Karasmak  westward  to  Berea,  is  better  than  toward 
Thessalonica,  being  higher  above  the  sea.  As  we  approach  Berea  (now 
called  Kara  Verria),  we  enter  extensive  and  well  watered  gardens,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  and,  passing  through  them,  we  ascend  the  first  shelf  of 
the  hill,  and  enter  the  city,  which  stands  upon  a  small  bit  of  table-land,  a 
kind  of  niche  in  the  mountain.  The  city  is  compactly  built  of  a  kind  of 
porous  stone,  easily  hewn.  Through  all  the  principal  streets,  and  many  of 
the  better  class  of  houses,  flow  streams  of  pure  water  from  the  mountain, 
which,  after  watering  the  gardens  below,  flow  away  in  two  streams  in  oppo¬ 
site  directions  along  the  base  of  the  mountain,  the  one  to  the  Haliacmon  and 
the  other  to  the  Lydias. 

Berea  has  at  present  a  population  of  six  thousand ;  about  two  hundred 
Jews,  fifteen  hundred  Turks,  and  the  remainder  Greeks.  They  have  one 
synagogue,  twelve  mosques,  and  sixty  Greek  churches. 

We  have  no  account  in  Acts  of  the  church  at  Berea,  but  it  is  evident 
from  the  narrative  that  the  company  of  believers  was  not  small.  Not  being 
a  place  of  importance,  like  Thessalonica,  there  was  no  such  occasion  for  the 
mention  of  it  afterward.  After  Paul  left  the  city,  Timothy  and  Silas  re¬ 
mained  for  some  time,  till  sent  for  to  follow  Paul  to  Athens. 

What  route  did  Paul  take  from  Berea  to  Athens  f  This  has  occasioned 
no  little  discussion  from  the  e.\pressIon  used  in  Acts  17:  14 :  “  Sent  away 
Paul  to  go  as  it  were  to  the  sea,”  “  and  they  that  conducted  Paul,  brought 
liim  to  Athens.”  Is  a  feint  or  trick  Intended  In  the  words  otg  ini  t^v  -^dkaa- 
ww  ?  Did  he  go  to  Athens  by  water  ?  If  so,  why  the  use  of  ? 

Without  any  attempt  at  criticism  or  explanation  direct  of  the  text,  we 
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■will  say  a  little  of  the  geography  of  the  region,  and  the  routes  from  Berea 
southward,  which  may  throw  some  light  upon  it. 

Berea  is  situated  upon  the  eastern, slope  of  the  Olympian  range,  which 
has  a  general  south  south-eastern  course,  till  it  runs  out  to  the  sea  at  Mt. 
Ossa.  F rom  Berea,  near  the  base  of  the  range,  spreads  out  eastward  a  great 
plain  reaching  to  Thessalonica,  forty-five  miles.  This  plain  is  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  gulf,  and  by  a  spur  which  runs  out  from  the  range  south  of 
Berea,  extending  nearly  to  the  gulf.  A  traveller  from  Berea>  southward 
would,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  take  the  road  to  Thessalonica,  smooth  and  easy 
over  the  plain,  until  he  reached  the  fcrr}’  of  the  Haliacmon,  some  ten  or 
twelve  miles  from  the  sea ;  here  he  would  take  the  road  from  Thessalonica 
toward  Athens,  which  crosses  the  river  at  this  point,  and  proceed  nearly 
southward,  having  passed  around  the  spur  and  lower  summits  of  the  Olym¬ 
pian  range,  and  having  a  pleasant  smooth  roaiiialong  the  sea-shore  to  Tempo, 
and  thence  along  the  banks  of  the  Peneus  to  Larissa. 

The  only  other  route  from  Berea  southward,  now  travelled,  is  that  which 
we  took  for  the  sake  of  curiosity  and  variety,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of 
our  guides,  ascending  Mt.  Buinius  behind  Berea,  and  travelling  for  three 
days  through  the  wildest,  rudest  scenery,  and  over  the  roughest  and  most 
precipitous  road  we  ever  passed.  It  is  not  probable  that  Paul  took  this 
route,  when  the  other  was  so  much  smoother.  No  travellers  do  now,  unless 
they  have  special  reasons. 

Whether,  when  Paul  reached  Dium,  on  the  sea  (probably  the  present 
Malathria),  he  took  ship  to  Athens,  or  continued  his  journey  by  land,  we 
cannot  certainly  determine,  nor  does  it  matter  so  much.  He  must  have 
gone  to  the  sea  in  either  case. 

An  enlarged  map  of  this  region,  which  we  have  prepared  with  some  care, 
partly  from  official  surveys,  and  partly  from  our  own  recorded  observations, 
may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Newcomb’s  “  Cyclopaedia  of  Missions,”  about  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  (under  “Thessalonica”).  It  will  help  to  illustrate  these  points, 
and  is  more  accurate  than  any  published  map  of  the  region. 

We  took  the  mountain  route  from  Berea  to  Larissa,  intending  to  return 
by  the  other,  and  thus  make  the  circuit  of  Olympus.  After  three  days’  ride 
through  the.  mountains,  we  emerged,  on  the  fourth  day,  into  the  plain  of 
Larissa,  drained  by  the  Peneus.  It  was  quite  refreshing,  after  so  long  a 
mountain  journey,  to  look  upon  the  smooth  green  meadows  and  far-spread¬ 
ing  vineyards,  through  which  the  gentle  Peneus  leisurely  pursued  its  way  to 
the  sea.  We  reached  Larissa  at  the  end  of  the  Iburth  day.  It  is  situated 
upon  the  Peneus,  some  twenty  miles  or  more  from  its  mouth.  It  contains 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom  perhaps  two  thousand  are 
Jews,  five  thousand  Turks,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  Greeks.  It  is 
the  scat  of  a  pashalik.  From  it  Mt.  Ossa  appears  distant  twenty  miles  to 
the  north-east,  and  01ym])us  forty  miles  north. 

Leaving  Larissa,  we  rode  live  hours  across  the  plain,  north  north-cast,  and 
entered  the  gorge  of  Tempe,  between  Ossa  and  the  lower  summits  of  Olym- 
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pus,  through  which  flows  the  Peneus.  We  were  two  hours  passing  through 
it.  The  precipices  rose  so  abrupt  on  either  side  from  the  river’s  bank,  that, 
much  of  the  way,  the  path,  a  remnant  of  the  old  Boman  road,  was  dug  from 
the  rock  or  partly  climbed  the  precipice,  and  seldom  was  there  more  than 
room  for  the  river  and  the  road ;  at  several  points  large  sti’eams  of  clear 
green  water  gushed  out  suddenly  from  under  the  precipice,  crossed  the  road 
and  emptied  themselves  into  the  muddy  Peneus,  full-grown  brooks  but  six 
feet  long. 

After  emerging  from  the  gorge,  we  stopped  at  a  khan  by  the  river’s  side, 
to  sleep  in  the  Vale  of  Tempe.  Some  few  travellers  assign  this  classic  name 
to  the  plain  of  Larissa,  within  the  gorge ;  but  that  plain  is  too  large  and  un¬ 
defined.  This  valley,  in  which  we  slept,  is  really  a  continuation  of  the 
gorge.  Olympus  and  Ossa  recede  from  each  other,  and  the  Peneus,  before 
hemmed  in  between  their  precipices,  now  flows  on  gently  to  the  sea.  The 
vale  may  be  considered  as  having  an  average  breadth  of  five  miles  between 
Olympus  and  the  sea,  and  a  length  of  ten  miles  from  Ossa  to  where  the  sea 
comes  in  to  bathe  the  feet  of  Olympus.  The  nearer  of  the  two  summits  of 
Olympus  is,  perhaps,  twelve  miles  north  of  the  gorge,  but  his  lower  shelves 
overhang  it. 

As  we  proceed  northw’ard  through  the  vale,  we  reach  the  ancient  Plata- 
mona,  eight  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  ou  the  shore  of  the  sea, 
where  we  may  consider  the  vale  as  terminating,  for  here  the  ascent  of  Olym¬ 
pus  begins  from  the  shore. 

Ten  miles  further  north,  we  come  to  Malathria,  anoth'fer  port,  probably 
the  ancient  Dium.  Either  here  or  at  Katerina  (//a/cra,  perhaps,  in  ancient 
maps),  five  miles  further  north,  Paul  must  have  embarked,  if  he  went  by  sea 
to  Athens ;  and,  if  he  went  by  land,  he  passed  through  both  places,  and 
through  the  gorge  of  Tempe  to  Larissa. 

Katerina  is  twenty-five  miles  south  south-east  of  the  Haliacmon  ferry, 
forty  miles  from  Berea,  and  more  than  thirty  from  Thessaloniea.  It  is  ten 
miles  north  of  the  chief  peak  of  Olympus,  though  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.. 
From  here  we  rode  northward,  through  a  beautiful  undulating  country, 
nearly  a  plain,  till,  at  the  ferry  of  the  Haliacmon,  we  struck  into  the  road 
from  Berea  to  Thessaloniea,  and  had  completed  the  circuit  of  Olympus. 

The  missionary  aspects  of  this  tour  we  have  not  referred  to,  as  not  belong¬ 
ing  to  our  object  here. 

The  inaccuracies  of  Butler’s  ancient  map  of  this  region  are  very  gross. 
Inde^id,  the  map  seems  little  more  than  guess-work.  The  outlines  of  the 
gulf  are  quite  wrong,  though  it  is  possible  that  the  coast  may  have  changed 
that  much.  Every  river  is  misplaced ;  the  course  of  some  of  them,  especially 
near  their  mouths,  may  have  changed,  but  not  enough  to  account  for  the 
discrepancy,  unless  eailhquakes  have  torn  up  the  surface,  and  mountains 
been  moved  about  like  chess-men. 

The  Lydias  now  empties  into  the  Axius.  He  represents  the  Astraeus  as 
emptying  into  the  Lydias.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  Astraeus  was  an- 
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other  name  for  the  Haliacmon,  now  called  sometimes  Vistritza  or  Oistritza, 
perhaps  Astraeus,  with  a  Bulgarian  (Sclavonic)  termination.  There  is  no 
such  large  river  emptying  now  into  the  Lydias,  as  he  represents  the  Astraeus. 
The  Haliacmon  he  makes  empty  into  the  gulf  twenty-five  miles  south  of  its 
present  mouth,  near  the  head  of  the  gulf.  It  could  only  have  done  this  by 
crossing  the  Olympian  range.  It  turns  north  on  meeting  that  range,  and 
breaks  through  them  by  a  gorge  near  Berea.  He  places  Olympus,  Tempe, 
Ossa,  and  all,  twenty  miles  too  far  south.  Similar  errors  are  numerous. . 


ARTICLE  VII. 

NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

I.  Comparative  Philology.^ 

W fi  are  enabled  to  state,  by  means  of  these  and  some  other  writings  of 
the  same  author,  the  specific  bearings  of  comparative  philology  in  the  study 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages. 

This  science  has  shown  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  to  be,  not  original 
languages,  but  only  two  members  of  a  large  fraternity  of  languages,  called 
the  Indo-European.  This  whole  family  has  a  general  resemblance,  not  only 
in  the  roots,  but  in  phonetic  principles,  derivation,  declension,  conjugation, 
etc.  Of  course,  the  leading  traits  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and, 
by  analogy,  the  leading  features  of  Greek  and  Latin  mythology,  etc.,  did  not 
originate  on  classic  soil,  but  are  to  be  traced  back  to  an  original  scat  or 
common  locality. 

It  has  shown  that  the  Latin  is  not  a  daughter  of  the  Greek  generally,  nor 
of  the  Aeolic  in  particular,  and  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  are  not  derived 
from  a  commtm  Pelasgian;  but  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  are  sisters  of 
a  wider  fraternity.  This  modifies  much  of  the  reasoning  in  common  gram* 
mars. 

It  has  shown  that  the  Latin  is  not  a  mixed  language,  composed  of  elements 
radically  distinct.  The  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  were  evidently  of 
one  family. 


1  Die  Sftrachverf/letcJiung  in  i/ireni  Verhaltniss  zur  clmsischen  Philologie  darges- 
telr,  von  Georg.  Curtius.  II.  Auil.  Berlin,  1848. 

Die  vergleichende  S/>rachforschitng  in  ihrer  nemsten  Gestaltung,  von  Georg.  Cur¬ 
tius,  in  Allg.  Moniitsehriit  iur  Wisscuseh.  und  Liter.  Jan.  1858. 
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It  has  illustrated  in  many  ways  the  principles  of  Greek  and  Latin  grammar. 

1.  It  has  thrown  light  on  the  phonology  of  the  classic  languages.  The 
articulate  sounds  of  Greek  and  Latin  had  previously  attracted  but  little  atten¬ 
tion.  Comparative  philology  has  either  discovered  or  given  prominence  to 
three  modes  of  strengthening  sounds ;  viz. 

(1)  By  guna  (a  term  derived  from  the  Sanskrit),  which  consists  in  pre¬ 
fixing  the  a  sound  to  the  vowels  t  and  u ;  as,  radical  nt&f  whence  neidoj ; 
rad.  tpvYj  whence  tfevyut.  The  distinction  between  Guna  and  Vriddhi  does 
not  appear  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

(2)  By  naseUizing  of  vowel  sound ;  as,  rad.  lo/?,  whence  Xap^dvai ;  rad. 
whence  luv&dwi ;  rad.  Xax,  whence  kaYxdvoj ;  Lat.  rad.  rup,  whence 

rumpo;  rad. /ud,  whence  /undo;  rad. /ragr,  whence  frango. 

(8)  By  redupluation  ;  as,  rad.  whence  ;  rad.  yi*',  whence  yiyro- 

fuu ;  Lat.  rad.  gen,  whence  gigno. 

These  processes  throw  light  on  various  forms  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
verbs. 

2.  This  science  has  thrown  light  on  Greek  euphony^  as  exhibited  in  diver¬ 
sifying  the  a  sound  of  the  Sanskrit ;  as,  Gr.  comp.  Sansk.  abharam  ; 

e^e^S/uedtt,  comp.  Sansk.  ahhardmaha;  y^yova,  comp.  Sansk.  gagana;  also 
ycyovan. 

8.  This  science  has  thrown  light  on  the  declension  of  classic  noons. 

(1)  It  distinguished  the  crude-form,  as  loyo,'  from  the  root  or  stem  on  one 
side,  rad.  Icy,  and  the  nominative  or  ground-form  on  the  other,  kuyos.  This 
doctrine  of  the  crude-form  is  derived  from  the  native  Sanskrit  grammarians. 

(2)  It  distinguishes  between  a  or  s,  the  sign  or  exponent  of  the  nomina¬ 
tive  case,  as,  Gr.  Uyos,  Lat  lupus,  and  o  or  s,  which  is  merely  formative,  as, 
Gr.  /Uvog,  gen.  fiiptos  (for  fiiveaoe,  comp.  Sansk.  manasas') ;  Lat  genus,  gen. 
generis. 

(8)  It  has  shown  that  the  proper  vocative  case,  as  we  shmtld  expect,  is  an 
abridged  or  mutilated  form,  not  of  the  nominative,  but  of  the  crude-form. 
This  is  shown  both  by  the  form  of  the  Vocative  and  by  the  accent  The  use 
of  the  nominative  for  the  vocative  is  a  distinct  and  abnormal  usage. 

(4)  It  illustrates  the  relation  of  the  Sanskrit,  Greek  and  Latin  imparisyl- 
*  labic  declension ;  as, 

Sansk.  gndtas,  gnatd,  gndtam ; 

Greek,  yvonot,  y*^tij,  yvatrov; 

Latin,  {g)nottu,  (g)nota,  {g)notum. 


The  Sanskrit  depends,  for  the  distinction  of  gender,  on  the  difference  of 
quantity,  and  for  the  ca.ses,  on  the  suffix  syllables;  the  Greek  dep)ends  on 
the  change  of  vowels  and  has  more  of  it.  The  Latin  follows  the  Greek  for 
the  most  part. 

It  is  somewhat  different  with  the  imparisyllabic  declension. 

(5)  It  has  discovered  the  remains  of  a  locative  case,  and  of  an  instrumen¬ 
tal  case  in  Latin,  and  also  shown  the  union  of  two  cases  in  one. 

These  things  are  important 
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4.  This  science  has  illustrated  the  conJugcUion  of  the  classic  verb,  by 
showing 

(1)  That  the  personal  terminations  of  the  verbs  are  fragments  of  personal 
pronouns. 

(2)  That  the  conjugation  in  /u,  as  Buttmann  suspected,  is  the  most 
'  ancient. 

(3)  That  the  first  Perfect  (so  called)  is  merely  a  variety  of  the  second 
Perfect,  formed  by  aspiration. 

(4)  That  the  Future  is  a  compound  tense  (not  formed  fixnn  the  aorist 
subjunctive) ;  but  of  a  distinct  origin,  and  nearly  related  to  die  optative  of 
the  substantive  verb. 

(5)  That  the  passive  has  developed  itself  from  the  middle. 

(6)  That  the  infinitive  is  the  case  ci  a  noun. 

These  things  have  an  important^bearing  on  the  inflection  ot  the  Greek 
and  Latin  verb. 

5.  This  science  has  thrown  light  on  certain  adverbs.  It  has  shown  the 
Greek  ue  and  Latin  facillime^  to  be  ancient  ablative  cases. 

€.  It  has  thrown  light  on  cettslLH  particles  ;  as,  yf,  comp.  Sanak.  gka;  nsv^ 
comp.  Sansk.  kam;  wt,  comp.  Sansk.  yat. 

7.  This  science  has  thrown  light  on  the  formation  or  derivation  of  words. 

'  (1)  It  has  shown  the  connection  of  the  Gr.  suff./Mfr  (in  -mtoe)  and 
Lat.  men  (in  nomen,  -inis'),  by  cmnparing  davpa  and  davfuiim,  irgiy/ut  and 
nohmgdYfuar.  The  v  lost  in  the  suffix  par  exhibits  itself  in  the  derivative 
verb  and  adjective. 

(2)  Also  the  connection  of  the  Greek  suffix  «•  -t  and  the  Lat  suffix  tion 
(to  which  latter  a  second  suffix  has  been  attached),  by  the  intermediate  fiirm 
ti  in  Gr.  nUrtts,  Lat  pestis. 

(3)  Also  the  connection  of  Uojv  and  Xicuva,  fgyv  and  evfgaty,  by  observ* 
ing  the  development  of  Greek  vowels,  e,  o,  a,  from  Sanskrit  a. 

(4)  Also  the  connection  of  -cue,  ~pta,  -oe,  in  the  declension  of  participles, 
by  comparing  Sansk.  vas,  ushi. 

8.  This  science  has  thrown  light  on  the  syntax  of  the  clasric  langui|ges,  by 
exhibiting  the  original  force  of  the  case-relations,  the  distinction  of  the  modes, 
the  nature  of  the  gerundives ;  topics  which  must  be  studied  in  the  languages 
combined,  and  not  separately,  if  we  would  arrive  at  just  conclusions. 

9.  This  science  has  thrown  light  on  the  Greek  dialects.  Compare  what 
Glese  and  Ahrens  have  done  in  this  province  with  the  dry  and  meagre  col¬ 
lections  of  a  hlaittaire.  Dialectic  variation  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  de¬ 
rivation  or  formation  of  words. 

10.  This  science  throws  light  on  the  prosody  or  accentuation  of  the  classic 
languages.  This  was  not  to  be  expected,  but  the  process  has  been  as  follows : 

(1)  Some  remarkable  accordances  between  Sanskrit  and  Greek  accen¬ 
tuation  were  discovered.  Besides  insulated  examples. 

Comp?  Gr.  **X(V,  representing  a  class  of  Greek  adjectives  in  vs,  with  Sansk. 
a^ds,  representing  also  a  class  in  Sanskrit,  both  oxytones. 
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Comp.  Gr.  &vfiU  and  other  nouns  in  fUs,  with  Sansk.  dhumds  and  other 
nouns  in.meb,  all  oxytones. 

Comp.  Gr.  nom.  vaiiis,  gen.  vrios  (veoU),  acc.  v^a,  with  Sansk.  nom.  nduSf 
gen.  navdsy  acc.  ndvam. 

Comp.  Gr.  ittoQos  and  other  adjectives  in  (xir,  with  Sansk.  pivards  and 
other  adjectives  in  rds,  all  oxytones. 

Comp.  Gr.  niyre,  intd^  with  Sansk.  pdnkan,  saptdriy  ddfon. 

2.  It  was  observed  that  the  vocative,  as  we  should  expect,  followed  the 
accent  c€  the  crude*form  or  stem  of  the  word,  and  not  of  the  nominative ; 
as,  nom.  voc.  ^vyartQ. 

S.  It  was  then  perceived  that  the  crude-form,  and  not  the  nominative, 
guided  the  accentuation,  as  a  general  rule ;  as,  masc.  ptktUav^  neut.  piktutv ; 
neat  tvijdtf ;  fv9aifmv,  neut.  tvStuftw ;  pvQOTteiktjs,  fern.  ftvfjdnmXts. 

4.  It  was  also  noticed  that  the  accent  was  influenced  by  an  earlier  form 
of  the  word,  which  was  discoverable  only  by  comparative  philology ;  wa*- 
iivw  (orig.  niuisvovT) ;  vnd^xw  (orig.  vndffxopr) ;  Dor.  iXtyor  (orig.  Hi- 

11.  This  science,  by  separating  what  is  conunon  to  all  the  languages  of 
the  class,  enables  ns  to  see  what  is  peculiar  to  each. 

Thus  in  reference  to  phonology,  the  Sanskrit  has  three  vowels  and  four 
diphthongs.  The  Greek  has  a  greater  variety  of  vowels  and  more  flexibility. 
The  Latin  is  deficient  in  diphthongs  and  is  less  flexible.  The  Teutonic  ex¬ 
cels  in  its  ablaut. 

In  respect  to  composition,  the  Sanskrit  is  extravagant,  the  Greek  rich,  and 
the  Latin  poor. 

The  Greek  is  more  euphonic,  from  the  variety  which  it  has  given  to  the 
Sanskrit  a. 

The  Greek  language  abounds  in  modes  more  than  the-  Sanskrit  and 
Latin.  G. 


n.^ 


ford’s  Greek  Testament,  Yol.  I.  Second  edition.^ 


We  have  already  noticed  the  second  volume  of  this  elaborate  work,  and 
we  have  recently,  with  great  pleasure,  examined  the  second  edition  of  the 
first  volume.  The  full  title,  ^ven  in  the  note,  is  quite  an  accurate  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  book. 

I'he  critically  revised  text  has  been  most  carefully  studied,  and  is  correctly 
and  beautifully  printed.  It  is  a  page  on  which  the  eye  can  rest  with  plea- 


1  The  Greek  Testament,  with  a  critically  revised  text,  a  digest  of  various 
readings,  marginal  references  to  verbal  and  idiomatic  usage,  prolegomena,  and 
a  critical  and  exegetical  commentary,  for  the  use  of  theological  students  and 
ministers,  by  Henry  Alford,  B.  D.,.  Minister  of  Luebeck  Chapel,  London,  and 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  three  volumes.  Vol.  I.  Con¬ 
taining  the  Four  Gospels.  iSceond  edition.  London:  Bivingtons,  Waterloo 
FlaCCk  1854.  8vo.  ppi  935. 
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sure.  The  text  is  formed  mainly  on  the  basis  of  Tischendorf ;  and  the  author 
has  carefully  availed  himself  of  all  the  more  recent  investigations  in  this  im» 
portant  branch  of  Biblical  science ;  and  we  may  consider  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament  as  now  very  nearly  settled,  and  on  a  permanent  foundation. 
Probably  there  will  be  hereafter  few,  if  any,  important  departures  from  the 
text  here  exhibited. 

The  digest  of  various  readings  is  better  than  any  that  has  been  heretofore 
published,  not  even  excepting  Tischendorf’s.  It  is  printed  in  a  manner 
very  agreeable  to  the  eye  and  of  easy  comprehension,  and  for  all  practical 
purposes  may  be  considered  as  very  nearly  a  complete  history  of  the  text 
and  its  variations.  It  is  most  instructive  to  examine  it,  page  after  page,  and 
observe  the  character  and  the  amount  of  the  variations,  and  the  causes  which 
have  probably  led  to  them.  Such  an  exercise  tends  greatly  to  increase  our 
confidence  in  the  substantial  correctness  and  certainty  of  our  New  Testa* 
ment  text 

The  marginal  references  to  verbal  and  idiomatic  usage  are  copious,  judi* 
cious,  satisfactory,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  avmlable,  without  per¬ 
plexity  or  loss  of  time. 

The  prolegomena  are  condensed,  brief,  and  highly  instructive.  In  plain 
and  simple  language  they  state  what  the  reader  most  needs  to  know  before 
proceeding  to  the  critical  study  of  the  sacred  books. 

The  critical  and  exegetical  commentary  of  course  will  not  always  command 
entire  acquiescence.  The  writer  has  availed  himself,  with  very  great  dili¬ 
gence^  of  all  the  recent  and  best  critical  works.  Though  a  presbyter  of  the 
church  of  England,  he  is  not  afraid  to  explore  thoroughly  the  ocean  of  Ger¬ 
man  criticism,  and  bring  away  and  freely  use  whatever  may  be  of  value  for 
his  purpose.  He  is  also  quite  familiar  with  the  exegesis  of  the  church 
Others,  and  frequently  introduces  their  commentaries  with  great  point  and 
effect  The  fathers  are  by  no  means  always  right,  nor  can  they,  any  more 
than  other  critics,  be  implicitly  trusted ;  but  they  are  sometimes  right  where 
the  moderns  are  wrong;  and  there  is,  in  the  general  tone  of  their  exegeris, 
a  simplicity  and  piety  well  worthy  of  imitation.  The  reformers,  also,  are 
frequently  quoted  and  in  other  ways  referred  to.  No  one  can  carefully  read 
the  notes,  in  connection  with  the  text,  without  receiving  much  instruction, 
and  many  valuable  suggestions. 

For  theological  students  and  ministers  we  consider  this,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  valuable  Testament  extant;  and  laymen,  who  take  an  interest  in  reli¬ 
gious  studies  and  can  read  Greek,  would  find  this  work  a  most  agreeable 
and  instructive  companion  of  their  leisure  hours.  We  wish  it  might  come 
into  general  use,  but  we  fear  that  the  high  price  will  prove  a  very  serioUs 
obstacle. 

We  by  no  means  accord  with  all  the  conclusions  of  the  author,  whether 
in  the  text,  digest,  references,  prolegomena,  or  commentary ;  nor  do  we  ex¬ 
pect  that  any  hmuan  writer  will  be  able  to  make  a  perfect  book,  especially 
where  there  is  such  a  variety  of  topics,  and  many  of  them  attended  with  so 
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much  difficulty,  as  in  a  full  critical  development  of  the  text  and  meaning  of 
the  New  Testament.  Still,  this  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  a  great 
work,  highly  creditable  to  the  industry  and  skill  of  our  British  brother,  and 
even  more  welcome  to  us,  as  one  of  the  auspicious  signs  the  times,  than 
if  it  had  come  from  any  of  our  Teutonic  cousins. 


III.  Bexecke  on  Romans.’ 

This  is  a  handsome  translation  of  a  valuable  commentarj'.  The  English 
version  of  the  Epistle  itself  is  particularly  valuable,  and  among  the  best 
which  the  language  affords.  The  original  commentary  was  published  in 
Germany  in  the  year  1831.  The  author,  though  a  finished  scholar,  was  not 
a  theologian,  but  a  merchant  and  a  distinguished  writer  on  mercantile  law. 
His  own  reltgious  wants  and  aspirations  led  him  to  a  critical  study  of  the 
Bible,  and  his  solicitude  in  training  a  son  for  the  ministry,  brought  him  to  a 
special  examination  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  commentary  through¬ 
out,  therefore,  has  a  practical  character,  and  appeals  especially  to  the  reli¬ 
gious  experience  of  men.  It  is  quite  refreshing,  after  being  surfeited  with 
cold,  unbelieving,  irreligious  criticism,  to  take  up  a  work  as  warmly  and 
zealously  Christian  as  this. 

The  author  fully  adopts  the  view  of  preexistence,  substantially  the  same 
as  that  of  Dr.  Edward  Beecher,  and  very  zealously  defends  it.  Many  of  his 
expositions,  es];)ecially  that  of  the  fifth  chapter,  are  entirely  controlled  by 
this  dogmatic  idea,  and  are,  therefore,  of  less  value,  in  a  critical  point  of 
view,  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been.  We  can,  however,  with  a  goo<l 
conscience,  recommend  the  book  to  all  lovers  of  the  Bible,  as  a  wofk  full  of 
interest  and  richly  instructive.  Commentaries  on  the  great  Epistle  of  the 
great  Apostle  are  already  very  numerous,  and  still  there  is  scope  for  more ; 
for  as  yet  the  heights  have  not  all  been  reached,  nor  the  depths  sounded, 
nor  the  intricacies  unfolded.  Each  one  ean  do  but  little,  and  it  is  only  by 
combining  the  results  of  many  labors,  that  any  considerable  advancement 
can  be  achieved.  Great  progress  has  already  been  made,  and  there  will  be 
room  for  more,  for  a  long  time  to' come.  The  student  never  need  think  his 
labor  superfluous  or  his  time  misspent,  in  a  strong  effort  de  novo  on  the  Epis¬ 
tle  to  the  Romans. 


1  An  Exposition  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  by  William  Benecke. 
Translated  from  the  German.  London :  Longman,  Biwvn,  Green  and  Long¬ 
mans.  18.54.  8 VO.  pp.  459i 
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IV.  Tholuck’s  Sin  and  the  Propitiator.^ 

This  translation  of  Tholuck’s  celebrated  volume  appeared  in  1836  in 
li^ngland.  The  First  Fart  of  the  volume  was  once  translated  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Biblical  Repository,  and  was  published  in  the  eighth  volume  of  that 
periodical.  The  whole  volume  is  now  published  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country.  It  has  appeared  in  several  editions  in  Germany.  It  was  first 
published  there  in  1823,  when  its  author  was  twenty-four  years  of  age.  It 
was  designed  to  counteract  the  influence  of  De  Wette’s  “  Theodore,  or  the 
Consecration  of  the  Sceptic,”  which  was  published  in  1822.  This  volume 
of  Tholuck’s  is  characterized  by  his  wonted  afiluence  of  learning,  his  deep 
religious  feeling,  and  his  freshness  and  originality  of  thought  Many  para¬ 
graphs  of  the  work  seem  to  have  bad  a  prophetic  meaning ;  and,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  present  state  of  evangelical  religion  in  Germany,  they  illus¬ 
trate  the  accuracy  of  the  author’s  foresight  The  volume  has  a  deep  histori¬ 
cal  interest,  as  it  illustrates  several  phases  of  the  modern  German  theology, 
and  the  personal  experiences  of  several  eminent  scholars  and  philanthro¬ 
pists. 


V.  Dr.  John  Pye  Smith’s  Theology.* 

This  work  exhibits  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  theol(^cal  literature ; 
with  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  the  Reformers,  the  more  recent  German, 
English  and  American  divines.  It  is  characterized  by  learning,  more  tlian 
by  profound  reasoning ;  and  by  a  learning  which  is  various  and  discursive 
rather  than  exact  and  full.  It  abounds  with  valuable  thoughts,  rich  hints, 
and  important  references.  It  repays  a  careful  study. 

In  his  theological  speculations.  Dr.  Smith  adopts  the  old  phraseology, 
although  he  often  rejects  the  meaning  originally  attached  to  the  ancient 
terms.  He  evinces  an  earnest  and  childlike  desire  to  learn  the  truth,  and 
to  comply  with  the  spirit  of  Augustine’s  maxim,  inserted  in  the  title-page  of 
Dr.  Smith’s  System :  “  Cedat  consuetude  veritati.”  His  mind  has  been 
evidently  under  the  influence  of  the  New  England  Divinity.  For  its  advo¬ 
cates  he  has  been  wont  to  express  a  profound  regard.  Had  he  lived  to 

1  Guido  and  Julius,  or,  Sin  and  the  Propitiator,  exhibited  in  the  true  Consecra¬ 
tion  of  the  Sceptic.  By  Frederick  Ang.  D.  Tholuck,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  the  University  of  Halle.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Jonathan  Edwards 
Ryland,  with  an  Introductory  Preface  by  John  Pye  Smith,  D.  D.  Boston: 
Gould  and  Lincoln,  pp.  238.  ISmo. 

“  First  Lines  of  Christian  Theology,  in  the  form  of  a  Syllabus.  Prepared  for 
the  use  of  the  Students  in  the  Old  College,  Homerton,  with  subsequent  Addi¬ 
tions  and  Elucidations,  by  John  Pye  Smith,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  G.  S., 
late  Divinity  Tutor  in  that  Institution.  Edited  from  the  Author’s  Manuscripts, 
with  Additional  Notes  and  References,  and  Copious  Indexes,  by  William  Farrar, 
LL.  D.  Boston:  Gould  and  Lincoln.  1854.  2)p.  744.  8voi 
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prepare  his  volume  for  the  press,  he  would  probably  have  avoided  some 
inconsistencies  which  now  appear  in  various  parts  of  the  work,  would  have 
filled  up  some  “ lacunae"  and  thus  have  rendered  his  Syllabus  more  com¬ 
plete  than  it  now  is.  He  has  done  good  service  to  the  literature  of  theology, 
and  we  are  happy  to  see  the  American  edition  of  his  suggestive  theological 
System. 


VI.  Turnbull’s  Christ  in  History.^ 

“  The  Gospel  is  the  fulfilment  of  all  hopes,  the  perfection  of  all  philoso¬ 
phy,  the  interpreter  of  all  revolutions,  the  key  to  all  the  seeming  contradic- 
tions  of  the  physical  and  moral  worlds ;  it  is  life,  it  is  immortality.”  This 
adage  of  John  Yon  Muller  is  largely  illustrated  in  the  present  volume. 
The  volume  “  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  philosophy  of  history,  or  to  be  strictly 
a  philosophical  or  scientific  work.  Its  form,  in  fact,  is  rather  popular  than 
philosophical,  though  based  upon  fundamental  principles,  and  aiming  to  elu¬ 
cidate  and  apply  essential  elements.  The  title  ‘  Christ  in  History  ’  limits  its 
character  to  an  exposition  of  the  relations  of  Christ  (here  taken  as  the  high¬ 
est  expression  or  manifestation  of  God)  to  universal  history. 

Hence  it  takes  the  Incarnation  as  the  central  or  ‘turning  point’  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  and  attempts  to  show  how  all  the  forces  of  society  con¬ 
verge  around  it,  how  all  preceding  history  prepares  for  it,  how  all  succeeding 
history  date^  from  it  In  order  to  develop  this  fact,  the  reader  is  taken  back 
to  central  facts  and  principles,  in  other  words,  to  the  fountains  of  history  in 
the  nature  of  God,  and  the  nature  of  man ;  and  the  attempt  is  made  to  show 
that  the  history  of  the  world,  ancient  and  modern,  can  be  understood  only 
with  reference  to  Christ.  This  is  not  assumed  dogmatically,  but  evolved  by 
an  exposition  of  historical  facts.” 

While  perusing  the  volume  of  Dr.  Turnbull,  we  are  often  reminded  of 
the  remark  which  he  quotes  from  the  Stromata  of  Clement ;  “  If  the  truth 
be  but  one,  however  numerous  the  modes  of  error,  we  may  suppose  the  dif¬ 
ferent  schools  of  philosophy,  barbarian  as  well  as  Greek,  seizing  on  it  as  the 
Bacchantes  seized  on  Pentheus,  and  having  tom  it  to  pieces,  each  bearing 
off  a  part,  and  then  boasting  itself  of  possessing  the  whole.  Yet  I  think  the 
dawn  of  that  light  in  the  east  illuminated  them  all ;  for  it  may  be  proved 
that  all  who  sincerely  sought  after  the  truth,  whether  Greeks  or  barbarians, 
did  in  fact  carry  off,  in  some  cases,  not  a  little  of  the  truth  which  they  sought, 
the  fragments  of  which  being  collected  and  reunited,  the  perfect  Logos 
(Reason)  or  truth  is  then  fully  seen  and  known ;  for  he  who  can  with  pro¬ 
priety  Ite  called  a  Christian  philosopher,  must  be  imbued  with  all  knowledge.” 

The  idea  that  Christ  is  the  centre  of  history  and  of  philosophy ;  that  no 
scientific  system  is  ’complete  without  the  recognition  of  Him,  and  that  all 

^  Christ  in  History,  or,  The  Central  Power  among  Men.  By  Robert  Turn- 
bull,  D.  D.  Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  and  Company.  London:  Sampson 
Low,  Son  and  Company.  1834.  pp.  540.  12mo. 
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history  is  an  insoluble  enigma  unless  explained  by  his  redemptive  act,  has 
often  been  developed  by  the  Christian  ■writers  of  Europe,  but  in  this  country 
has  not  been  so  fully  elucidated  as  in  the  present  volume  of  Dr.  Turnbull. 
The  work  is  the  fruit  of  extensive  reading,  and  contains  less  of  merely  fan¬ 
ciful  interpretation,  than  such  works  usually  contain.  The  author  has  writ¬ 
ten  on  a  theme  which  gives  free  play  to  the  imagination.  We  are  pleased 
to  notice  hisf  full  recognition  of  the  fact,  that  man  was  made  for  belief  in 
God  and  immortality,  and  that,  even  in  the  most  degraded  tribes,  we  may 
discover  the  tendencies  of  the  mind  to  exercise  a  faith  in  some  kind  of  divin¬ 
ity,  and  some  phasis  of  a  future  existence. 


Vn.  Bolton’s  Evidences  of  Christianity.* 

It  is  a  remark  of  Hundeshagen,  that  the  first  age  of  the  Christian  church 
is  rightly  called  the  Apologetic,  for  the  Christian  religion  had  then  to  win  its 
right  to  existence  by  its  struggles.  We  of  this  age  are  in  this  respect  carried 
back  to  the  commencement  of  Christianity,  for  the  fore  front  of  the  battle 
of  parties  relates  to  the  very  existence  of  the  Christian  religion.  So  that, 
without  doubt,  we  are  called  upon  to  apply  our  Christian  attainments  to  that 
same  Apologetic  task  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  first  centuries.” 
The  design  of  the  present  essay  is,  to  collect  the  replies  which  the  early 
Apologists  made  to  the  objections  of  the  infidels  who  were  their  contempo¬ 
raries,  and  to  arrange  the  various  arguments  adduced  for  the  tTuth  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  by  its  earliest  defenders.  The  essay  discloses  abundant  evidence 
that  most  of  the  modem  objections  against  the  Bible  are  almost  as  old  as  the 
Bible  itself ;  and  that  the  reasonings  of  recent  Apologists  for  Christianity 
have,  in  very  many  instances,  been  anticipated  by  the  Fathers  of  the  first 
four  centuries.  The  volume  arranges  the  testimonies  of  the  early  Christians 
with  i-are  tact,  and  is  a  convenient  thesaurus  of  information  for  the  practical 
clergyman. 


VIII.  Hoppin’s  Notes.* 

This  elegant  volume  is  one  result  of  a  tour  through  Greece  and  Palestine, 
and  of  a  residence  somewhat  protracted  at  the  German  Universities.  It  dis- 
jienscs  with  the  dry  details  of  a  tourist,  and  concentrates  the  reader’s  atten¬ 
tion  upon  the  focal  points  of  interest  in  foreign  travel.  Its  plan  herein  is 
original  and  happy.  It  is  an  intellectual  volume,  and  throughout  breathes 
an  eminently  Christian  spirit.  Its  Chapters  are  on  the  University  of  Fred¬ 
eric  William,  the  Home  of  Luther,  Augsburg,  the  Country  Church,  Schil- 

*  The  Evidences  of  Christianity,  as  exhibited  in  the  Writings  of  its  Apologists 
down  to  Augustine.  Hulsean  Prize  Essay.  By  W.  J.  Bolton,  Professor  in 
(ionville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  Boston:  Gould  and  Lincoln.  18.54. 
pp.  302.  12mo. 

Notes  of  a  Theological  Student.  By  James  Mason  Hoppin.  New  York : 
D.  A]>plcton  and  Company.  1854.  pp,  256.  12mo, 
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ler’s  Cottage,  the  Hartz,  German  Music,  Delphi,  Parnassus,  the  Greek  Ideal, 
Athens,  the  Religion  of  Islam,  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  Capernaum,  the  Two 
Gardens,  the  Study  of  the  Bible.  The  style  and  entire  conception  of  the 
volume  give  promise  that  the  author  will  adorn  the  profession  to  which  he 
has  consecrated  his  life. 


IX.  Thompson’s  Egypt.* 

A  man  of  letters  can  enjoy  but  few  richer  privileges  than  that  of  visiting 
the  Nile  and  the  plains  which  it  fertilizes.  It  was  in  the  spirit  of  a  scholar 
that  Mr.  Thompson  roamed  over  Alexandria  and  Thebes,  and  walked  around 
Memnon  which  Homer  and  Herodotus  and  Plato  and  Strabo  had  gazed 
upon  with  wonder.  He  describes  the  cities  and  the  scenes  pf  Egj’pt  with  a 
graphic  pencil.  Their  history  is  familiar  to  him,  and  he  makes  it  live  in  the 
minds  of  his  readers.  But  it  is  preeminently  as  a  Christian  scholar,  that  Mr. 
Thompson  engages  the  attention  of  his  clerical  readers.  A  fresh  interest  in 
the  Old  Testament,  a  new  admiration  for  the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  im¬ 
parted  by  his  descriptions  of  the  land  so  intimately  associated  with  the  people 
of  the  Covenant,  and  with  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  His  volume  is  a 
happy  exemplification  of  the  literary  and  the  religious  spirit  combined.  He 
knows  what  needs  to  be  illustrated ;  he  detects  the  comparative  importance 
of  the  Egyptian  scenes  for  the  scholar  and  theologian ;  and  has  thus  given 
to  clergymen,  as  well  as  to  instructed  laymen,  an  agreeable  commentary  on 
many  dilficult  passages  of  sacred  and  profane  history. 

X.  The  Spirit’s  Sword.* 

In  this  little  volume  the  great  question  of  the  plenary  authority  of  the 
Bible,  as  a  Divine  revelation  from  God,  is  discussed  in  a  clear  and  forcible 
manner  for  the  popular  mind.  The  question  is  raised  at  the  outset :  How 
are  we  to  regard  the  clmm  of  this  Book?  Shall  we  honor  it  only  as  a  relic 
of  past  ages,  or  shall  we  yield  our  lives  and  hearts  to  its  authority  ?  In 
answering  this  question  the  author  considers  the  various  arguments,  from 
presumptive  evidence,  from  prophecy,  from  the  works  of  God,  and  from 
experience,  meeting  and  setting  aside,  as  he  proceeds,  the  objections  cf 
scepticism.  He  everywhere  plants  himself  on  the  broad  and  solid  ground 
of  conscience,  common  sense,  and  unperverted  reason,  which  constitute 
everywhere  and  always  the  best  defence  against  the  assaults  of  infidelity. 
We  regard  this  as  a  timely  treatise,  well  adapted  to  the  end  which  it  pro¬ 
fesses  to  accomplish,  and  hope  it  may  have  an  extensive  circulation. 

*  Photographic  Views  of  Egypt,  Past  and  Present,  by  Joseph  P.  Thompson. 
Boston :  Published' by  John  P.  Jewett  and  Company.  Cleveland,  Ohio :  Jewett, 
Proctor  and  Worthington.  1854.  pp.  458.  12mo. 

“  The  Spirit’s  Sword;  or  the  Truth  Defended  from  Errors  and  Popular  Delu¬ 
sions.  By  William  Warren,  author  of  “  Household  Consecration,”  etc.  Boston : 
S.  K.  Whipple  and  Co.,  100  Washington  Street.  1853.  ISmo.  pp.  179. 
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XL  Memoir  of  Rev.  Oliver  A.  Taylor.* 

]*JvERY  one  has  his  own  intellectual  moods  and  habits  of  thought,  and  a 
moral  character  ingrafted  upon,  and  more  or  less  moulded  by  them.  The 
■whole  man,  thus  shaped  and  informed,  is  adapted  to  exert  a  specific  power 
in  the  social  sphere.  Every  one  has  thus  a  definite  value  in  the  web  of 
society,  just  as  each  strand  of  a  net  contributes  its  share  to  the  strength  of 
the  whole.  This  peculiar  intellectual  and  moral  conformation  is  each  one’s 
own ;  it  marks  one  out  and  distinguishes  him  from  all  others ;  it  may  difier 
from  that  of  another  no  more  than  two  seedlings  in  the  gardener’s  nursery ; 
yet  it  difiers.  This  idiosyncrasy  is  the  sovereign  gift  of  our  Creator,  and 
constitutes  every  man’s  true  value ;  the  stamp  on  the  coin.  All  that  is  in¬ 
cumbent  on  him  is  to  invest  it  in  the  most  profitable  manner,  so  that  when 
the  Master  comes,  he  may  receive  his  own  with  usury.  The  share  of  honor 
due  to  any  man,  therefore,  is  proportioned  to  his  efforts  to  impress  his  own 
sanctified  individuality  on  the  world.  We  do  not  well  to  inquire  who  has 
most  intellectual  power  or  the  best  kind  of  power,  any  more  than  what  day 
of  the  season  is  most  efiicient  in  producing  the  golden  fruits  and  abundant 
harvests  of  autumn,  but  simply  who  has  wielded  most  earnestly  his  own 
power.  So  each  one,  performing  the  task  assigned  him,  best  secures  his 
Maker’s  approbation,  and  so  should  receive  most  heartily  our  commendation. 
John  Milton,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Baxter,  Cornelius,  Chalmers,  Stuart,  Prof. 
Edwards,  had  each  a  cer^n  mould  of  mind,  certain  proclivities  and  modes 
of  activity ;  and  each  wrought  out,  by  the  workings  of  his  own  distinctive 
capacities,  a  peculiar  influence.  When  alive,  each  presented  to  the  world 
an  intellectual  and  moral  development,  which  operated  as  incitements  to 
correspondent  thoughts  and  feelings,  working  out  kindred  results  on  the 
minds  of  others ;  and,  when  dead,  they  are  very  properly  held  up  as  still 
powerful  instrumentalities  to  widen  and  deepen  tlie  same  channels  of  influ¬ 
ence  which  they  severally  started  while  with  us.  A  good  fountain  should 
always  be  kept  open,  and  its  healthful  streams  perpetually  flowing. 

Mr.  Taylor  differed  from  all  and  each  of  these  eminent  men,  both  in  intel¬ 
lectuality  and  moral  tendency ;  and  yet  these  characteristics,  inlaying  and 
moulding  each  other,  qualified  him  to  set  in  motion  wide  streams  of  influ¬ 
ence  for  the  good  of  man.  Though  the  coloring  of  his  character  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  his  own,  and  might  strike  dilferent  minds  differently,  yet  it  had  its 
value  in  heightening  the  beauty  of  the  variegated  Avoof  of  society.  Why 
should  it  not  still  perform  its  distinctive  Avork  ?  It  is,  indeed,  fitting  that 
his  memorial  be  written  and  his  character  preserved.  The  process  of  em¬ 
balming  it  has  been  a  fraternal  task  ;  and  Ave  arc  thankful  that  it  is  done, 
and  Avell  done. 

*  Memoir  of  Rev.  OliA'cr  A.  Taylor,  of  Mancliester.  Massachusetts.  With  a 
I’ortrait.  By  Rca',  Timothy  Alden  Taylor,  author  of  "The  Solace,”  “Zion,” 
and  “  Zion’a  Pathway.” 
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The  most  valuable  legacy  bequeathed  us  by  Mr.  Taylor,  is  the  example  of 
one  gifted  with  uncommon  abilities  and  lofty  aspirations,  born  in  poverty, 
struggling  against  the  barriers  of  circumstances,  overcoming  insuperable 
obstacles,  making,  by  dint  of  uhwearied  effort,  extensive  acquisitions  in  the 
fields  of  science,  especially  of  sacred  literature,  and  humbly  consecrating  all 
to  his  Master’s  service.  The  thirst  which  he  early  felt  for  a  liberal  education 
would  not  be  satisfied  without  its  object.  His  resolution  in  its  pursuit  never 
wavered,  his  perseverance  never  tired,  his  energy  never  forsook  him.  Pa¬ 
tient,  hopefql,  undeterred  in  view  of  gigantic  difficulties,  he  pressed  forward 
with  a  lion’s  heart.  The  more  he  drank  of  the  sweet  waters  of  knowledge, 
the  more  intense  his  thirst  became.  To  this  fountain  he  went  again  and 
again,  and  ever  with  fresh  delight,  till  he  had  power  to  go  no  more.  We 
wish  that  his  memorial  might  be  read  by  all  our  youth,  especially  those  in 
the  process  of  a  public  education,  or  who  are  desirous  of  enteiing  on  such 
a  course,  and  that  they  would  imitate  his  indomitable  purpose  of  large 
and  thorough  acquisitions  in  the  fields  of  learning.  With  a  lazy  student 
we  have  no  sympathy ;  a  lazy  Christian  student  we  deem  highly  criminal. 
We  would,  also,  that  those  looking  forward  to  positions  of  public  trust,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  church  of  God,  would  write,  on  their  inmost  souls,  the  phrase 
so  often  repeated  by  Mr.  Taylor:  “swallowed  up  in  the  glory  of  God;” 
would  learn  by  experience  all  the  richness  of  its  import,  arouse  themselves 
to  systematic  and  vigorous  exertion,  and  lay  their  hard-earned  treasures  at 
the  feet  of  Christ. 

We  think  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Taylor  cannot  fail  to  take  rank  among  our 
best  religious  biogra])hies.  We  rejoice  to  see  that  it  has  already  reached 
the  second  edition ;  an  evidence  that  it  is  appreciated  by  the  public.  All 
Christians  will  find  in  its  pages  admonition  and  encouragement  —  food  for 
spiritual  life. 

XII.  Brown’s  History  of  Missions.’ 

The  history  of  missions  is  full  of  interest  to  the  Christian  and  philanthro¬ 
pist.  It  is  a  record  of  the  efforts  made  to  ehivate  the  race ;  a  record  of  the 
success  of  the  Gos{>el,  of  its  triumphs  under  signal  discouragements,  and  some¬ 
times  of  its  failures.  Such  a  history  illustrates  the  adaptation  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  human  mind  in  all  its  varieties  and  phases,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  shows  how  strong  an  influence  is  needed  to  do  away  the  ignorance,  cor¬ 
rect  the  superstitions,  the  prejudices  and  talse  reasonings  of  those  who  have 
lived  without  any  of  the  influences  of  Christianity.  It  is  the  object  of  this 
work  to  give  a  faithful  account  of  the  more  important  missions  established 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  since  the  lieformation.  It  does  not  invest  the 

1  History  of  the  Propagation  of  Cliristianity  among  the  Heatlien  since  die 
Beformation.  By  the  Kcv.  William  Brown,  M.  D.  Third  edition,  brought  down 
to  the  present  time.  In  three  volumes.  8vo.  William  Blackwood  and  Sous, 
BdiubuYgh  and  London.  1854. 
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missionary  work  with  an  air  of  romance ;  it  presents  alike  the  successes  and 
the  failures ;  the  hopes  and  the  discouragements ;  the  instances  in  which  wise 
and  comprehensive  views  have  been  adopted  and  successfully  executed,  and 
also  those  in  which  a  mistaken  policy  has  been  attended  with  disappointment. 
The  history  of  missions  thus  truthfully  and  impartially  written,  says  the  au' 
thor,  might  render  missionary  societies  less  popular,  but  they  would  prob* 
ably  be  more  useful.  Fewer  individuals  might  offer  themselves  as  mission¬ 
aries,  but  those  who  came  forward  would,  it  is  likely,  be  more  select.  Less 
money  might  be  raised,  but  less  also  would  be  spent  by  the  employment  of 
unsuitable  agents.  Besides,  were  more  correct  pictures  drawn  of  the  nature 
of  the  missionary  work ;  were  its  difficulties  and  discouragements,  its  trials 
and  disappointments,  its  imperfections  and  Its  failures,  faithfully  portrayed,  we  % 
trust  that  the  spirit  of  prayer  would  be  awakened  among  Christians  in  an¬ 
other  manner  than  it  is  at  present."  “  Christians  in  general  know  but  little 
of  the  difficulties,  the  trials  and  the  temptations  to  which  missionaries  arc 
exposed ;  and  hence  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  should  bear  them  in 
any  suitable  manner  on  their  hearts  before  God  in  prayer.  There  is,  in 
fact,  an  unhallowed  confidence  in  that  magnificent  apparatus  of  means, 
which  is  at  present  in  operation,  as  if  it  nmst  produce  a  mighty  change  in 
the  state  of  the  world.”  (Preface.) 

The  second  edition  of  this  work  was  republished  in  this  country.  In  1816, 
in  two  volumes.  Since  that  time,  the  author,  who  is  at  present  Secretary 
of  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society,  has  devoted  many  years  to  collecting  and 
arranging  the  materials  for  the  present  edition.  He  has  had  access  to  the 
best  sources  of  information:  to  the  reports  and  other  publications  of  the 
respective  missionary  societies,  and  has  shown  excellent  judgment  in  the  use 
of  his  materials,  laying  before  his  readers  the  prominent  facts  in  the  history 
of  the  several  missions,  such  as  are  of  real  and  permanent  value  in  illustrat¬ 
ing  missionary  operations. 

We  know  not  where  else  to  find,  within  the  same  compass,  so  much  well- 
digested  and  reliable  information  on  the  subject  of  missions,  as  in  these  vol¬ 
umes.  The  study  of  them  will  inspire  the  reader  with  new  views  of  the 
importance,  responsibility,  and  dignity  of  the  missionary  work. 


XIII.  Hugh  Miller' 

At  a  time  when  Natural  Science  is  In  so  many  quarters  displaying  an 
un>wnted  arrogance  and  conceit,  it  Is  refreshing  to  hold  intercourse  with  a 
devout  and  thoroughly  earnest  scientific  spirit.  Hugh  Miller  yields  to  no 
man  in  his  enthusiasm  In  his  own  chosen  department.  This  we  had  learned 
before.  He  was  before  very  favorably  known  as  an  author ;  we  have  now 

^  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters :  or,  the  Story  of  my  Education.  By  Hugh 
Miller.  Boston :  Gould  and  Lincoln.  18.')4. 

The  Two  llecords :  the  Mosaic  and  the  Geological*,  a  Lecture, etc.  By  Hugh 
Miller.  Boston :  Gould  and  Lincoln.  1854. 
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become  acquainted  with  him  as  a  man.  No  one  can  read  this  autobiography 
without  entertaining  a  profounder  respect  for  him.  Neither  science  nor  the 
Bible  will  ever  suffer  at  his  hands.  He  finds  God  everywhere  in  science. 
And,  while  he  steadily  and  earnestly  demands  respect  for  the  legitimate  results 
of  scientific  hivestigation,  we  are  already  favorably  disposed  to  any  new  con¬ 
struction  of  disputed  points  in  Biblical  interpretation,  that  he  may  suggest. 

We  regard  his  lecture  as  proposing  a  very  happy  reconciliation  of  Gene¬ 
sis  and  Geology. 

Besides,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  honored  associate  editors  of  the  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra  (a  countryman  of  Mr.  Miller),  the  memmr  is  curious  as  illus¬ 
trating  a  phase  of  Scottish  society,  and  modes  of  Scottish  life,  which  bave 
either  wholly  passed  or  are  fhst  passing  away.” 

We  regret  that  the  typography  is  less  accurate  than  is  common  with  the 
enterprising  publishers. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

SELECT  THEOLOGICAL  AND  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Germany. 

Germany  presents  us  but  little  this  quarter  that  is  of  general  interest 
We  shall  hold  the  war  responsible. 

In  the  department  of  exegesis,  we  can  name,  for  the  Old  Testament,  only 
Baumgarten’s  “  Night  visions  of  Zechariah,  a  prophetic  voice  to  the  present 
age,”  Vol.  I.  (a  work  of  practical  rather  than  purely  exegetical  character)  ; 
and  a  second  edition  of  Ewald's  Commentary  on  Job,  being  Part  III.  his 
^  Dichter  des  Alten  Bundes.” 

Stier  and  Tlieile’s  Polyglot  Bible  has  reached  Part  5  of  Vol.  III. 

More  has  been  done  for  the  interpretation  and  literary  history  of  the  New 
Testament ;  yet  we  find  but  little  here.  Of  Diisterdieck’s  Commentary  on 
the  Epistles  of  John,  Vol.  II.  Part  1,  has  lately  appeared.  Schneider  (of 
Berlin)  has  published  a  treatise  on  the  Genuineness  of  John^s  Gospel,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  external  evidence.”  G.  K.  Mayer  has  also  published  a  work 
on  the  same  general  subject. 

Lekebusch’s  “Composition  and  Origin  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles”  is 
very  warmly  commended. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude  has  appeared,  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
M.  F.  Rampf. 

We  notice,  also,  Hofmann’s  “  Life  of  Christ  according  to  the  Apocrj'pha,” 
and  a  treatise  (which  is  well  spoken  of)  by  J.  E.  Meyer  on  “  The  relation 
of  Christ  and  his  disciples  to  the  law  of  the  Old  Testament ;”  and  from  Ley- 
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den,  a  “  DIsputatio  de  locis  evangelli  Johannis  in  quibus  ipse  auctor  verba 
Jesu  interpretatus  est,”  by  E.  Laurillard. 

Ewald  has  published  a  treatise  on  “  The  Origin,  Sense  and  Connections 
of  the  iEthiopic  Book  of  Enoch.” 

Lindner’s  valuable  Church  History  is  completed  by  the  publication  of 
Part  2  of  Vol.  III. 

We  see  that  Hase’s  Church  History  has  just  reached  a  seventh  edition, 
and  Guericke’s  an  eighth. 

Daniel’s  Codex  Liturgicus  is  complete.  Vol.  IV.,  the  second  part  of 
•which  is  just  out,  contains  liturgies  of  the  Greek  church. 

We  would  call  attention,  also,  to  a  treatise  by  E.  G.  Mbller,  exhibiting 
the  doctrine  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  on  the  nature  of  man,  and  comparing  it 
with  Origen’s  doctrine. 

Julius  Miiller  has  just  published  a  work  on  **  The  Evangelical  Union,  its 
nature  and  Divine  right.” 

We  find  announced,  further,  Ledderhose’s  Life  of  Myconius  of  Gotha; 
Schwarz’s  “  Lessing  as  a  Theologian Helfert’s  “  Huss  and  Hieronymus 
Abeken's  Lecture  on  “  The  religious  life  in  Islamism ;”  Dr.  W.  Hofimann’s, 
on  “The  Divine  order  in  the  Old  Testament;”  and  Dietlein’s  “ Lectures 
on  Protestantism  and  Catholicism.” 

In  the  department  of  general  history,  we  notice  Vol.  I.  of  Leo’s  “  Lectures 
on  the  History  of  the  German  people  and  empire ;”  KortUm’s  History  of 
Greece  (to  the  downfall  of  the  Achsean  League),  in  three  volumes;  and 
Vol.  H.  of  Peter’s  History  of  Home  (to  the  overthrow  of  the  Republic). 

Vol.  II.  Part  1  of  Hegel’s  “  Views  on  Education  and  Instruction,”  edited 
by  Thaulow,  is  just  out;  also  Striimpell’s  “History  of  the  Theoretical  Phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  Greeks.” 

Prof.  Gerhard  of  Berlin  has  commenced  a  work  on  Greek  Mythology ; 
the  first  volume,  which  has  lately  appeared,  has  for  its  subject  “  The  Greek 
Divinities.” 

Of  Grasse’s  “  Manual  of  Literary  History,”  HI.  2  and  HI.  3. 1  have  just 
been  published ;  and  of  Kayser’s  “  Bticher-Lexicon  (the  Supplement)  XI. 
1  and  2. 

Dlllmann’s  Grammatica  .^gyptiaca  is  in  press. 

Part  II.  of  Weber’s  “  White  Yajurveda”  is  just  out. 

The  new  edition  of  Ritter’s  Erdkunde  has  reached  Part  1  of  Vol.  XVII. 

Humboldt’s  “  Travels  in  America  and  Asia”  is  to  be  published  in  three 
volumes  of  six  parts  each.  Vol.  1.  Part  1  has  just  been  published. 

The  last  two  numbers  of  the  “  Studien  und  Kritiken  ”  contain,  among 
other  articles,  one  by  Thenius  on  “  The  testimony  of  the  songs  of  degrees  in 
the  inquiry  concerning  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  Psalms,”  one  by 
Lechler  on  “  The  Old  Testament  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus,”  one  by  Lipsius 
on  “  The  design  and  occasion  of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,”  one 
by  Grimm  (of  Jena)  on  James  4:  5,  6,  a  criticism  of  Lucke’s  “  Introduction 
to  the  Revelation  of  John,”  by  Bleek,  and  one  of  Herzog’s  “  Real-Encyclo- 
padie”  by  Hagenbach. 
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Fraxce. 

We  have  but  a  few  items  of  French  intelligence  to  communicate. 

A  work  promising  much  to  the  classical  and  the  Biblical  scholar,  as  well 
as  to  the  student  of  natural  sciences,  is  now  in  course  of  publication  at  Paris. 

It  is  Asie  mineure.  Description  statistique  et  archeologique  de  cette  con* 
tr^e,  par  P.  de  Tchibatchef.  L  Partic.  Geographie  physique  comparde 
Paris,  1853.” 

M.  Eugene  Hagg  of  Paris  has  recently  discovered  in  the  public  library  of 
Geneva  the  manuscript  history  of  French  Protestants  in  the  various  places 
to  which  they  fled  for  refuge ;  a  work  compascd  about  a  century  ago  by 
Pastor  Antoine  Court  He  was  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  zealous  friends 
of  Protestantism  in  France  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  and  died  in  1 781. 
In  1 784,  after  the  death  of  his  son,  the  unedited  manuscript  of  “  L’Histoire 
du  Refuge,”  was  lost  sight  of,  and  has  only  recently  been  discovered  among 
other  papers  deposited  at  Geneva. 

A  valuable  treatise  lately  nublished  as  a  prize  essay  of  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy  bears  the  title :  Essai^istorique  sur  la  socidtd  civile  dans  le  monde 
Romain,  et  sur  la  transformation  par  le  Christianisme.”  It  is  from  Prof. 
Schmidt  of  Strasburg,  and  is  of  high  value  both  to  the  theolt^ian  and  to  the 
classical  scholar  (pp.  iv.  508). 

A  work  somewhat  kindred  in  its  subject  is  entitled :  “  Saint  Paul  et 
Seneque;  Recherches  sur  les  rapports  du  philosophe  avec  TApotre,  et  sur 
rinfiltration  du  Christianisme  naissant  k  travers  le  paganisme,  par  Amad^e 
Fleury.” 

In  the  exegetical  department,  we  nodce  the  publication  of  Yoh  I.  of  a 
new  carefully  revised  edition  of  Calvin’s  Commentaries  on  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  This  volume  contains  the  Harmony  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels. 

The  Abbd  Amaud,  professor  at  Brignoles,  has  published,  in  one  volume  t 

Essais  de  commentaires  sur  les  Epitres  de  S.  Paul  et  de  autres  Apotres.” 

Dr.  F.  Monnier  has  published  a  work  entitled :  “  Alcuin  et  son  influence 
litteraire,  religieuse  et  politique  chez  les  Franks,  avec  des  fragments  d’un 
commentaire  inedit  d’ Alcuin  sur  S.  Matthieu,  etc.” 

**  The  Chronological  and  Dogmatic  History  of  the  Christian  Councils,’* 
by  the  Abbd  Andre  d’Avallon,  has  reached  Vol.  IV.;  and  Abbd  Guettee’s 
History  of  the  Church  of  France,  Vol.  IX. 

There  seems  to  be  of  late  a  considerable  development  of  literary  activity  , 
in  the  various  departments  of  theology  among  the  Catholics  of  France,  as 
well  as  elsewhere  in  Europe.  This  has  become  necessary  in  order  that 
Catholicism  may  maintain  itself  at  all  in  some  of  its  old  homes.  Elsewhere^ 
as  in  Germany,  the  struggle  is  for  extension,  and  to  secure  new  concessions^ 
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England. 

The  sixth  volume  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  which  is  just  published, 
contains,  among  other  articles,  Sketches  of  Butler  by  Prof.  Henry  Rogers 
(author  of  the  “  Eclipse  of  Faith”),  of  Calvin  and  Channing  by  Dr.  W.  L. 
Alexander,  of  Campbell  by  Aytoun,  and  of  Chalmers  by  Hanna.  The  arti¬ 
cle  on  Chemistry  is  furnished  by  Prof.  Gregory  of  Edinburgh. 

The  new  edition  of  Bunsen’s  Hippolytus  is  published.  The  general  title 
of  the  work  now  is :  “  Christianity  and  Mankind,  their  Beginnings  and  Pros¬ 
pects.”  It  consists  of  three  parts ;  “  Hippolytus  and  his  Age,”  “  Outlines  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Universal  History,”  and  “  Analecta  Antenicaena.” 

Vol.  II.  of  the  author’s  “  Egypt’s  Place  in  Universal  History,”  which  was 
to  appear  about  this  time,  is  to  contain  the  substance  of  Vols.  H.  and  HI.  of 
the  German  edition,  with  emendations  and  additions. 

The  concluding  volume  of  Finlay’s  Byzantine  History  has  just  appeared. 
It  covers  the  period  embraced  between  A.  D.  1057 — 1453.  This  is  to  be 
followed  by  a  History  of  Greece  under  the  Turkish,  Venetian,  revolutionary 
and  Bavarian  domination,  terminating  with  the  esteblishment  of  the  com¬ 
plete  independence  of  Greece  by  the  adoption  of  a  representative  govern¬ 
ment,  Sept.  15th,  1843.  Mr.  Finlay  will  then  have  supplied  us  with  a  com¬ 
plete  history  of  Greece  from  the  end  of  her  classical  period. 

The  publication  of  Vol.  II.  of  Dr.  William  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Geogra¬ 
phy  has  commenced.  The  author  is  preparing  an  Atlas  of  Classical  Geo¬ 
graphy  to  illustrate  this  work. 

We  see  it  announced  that  a  new  Classical  Atlas  is  in  preparation  by  Mr. 
George  Long,  who  has  been  a  valuable  contributor  to  Dr.  Smith’s  series  of 
dictionaries. 

Dr.  Smith  is  now  editing,  with  notes,  for  Mr.  Murray,  “  Gibbon’s  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.”  The  fourth  volume  has  just  appeared. 
The  notes  and  prefaces  of  Milman  and  Guizot  are  retained.  Four  more 
volumes  are  yet  to  appear.  ' 

The  “  Bibliotheca  Classica”  thus  far  comprises:  Vol.  I.  Long’s  edition  of 
Cicero  against  Verres;  Vol.  U.  Horace,  edited  by  Macleane ;  Vols.  HI.  and 
IV.  Blakesley’s  Herodotus. 

As  a  companion  to  Smith’s  School  History  of  Greece,  Mr.  Liddell  is  pre¬ 
paring  a  ^hool  History  of  Rome. 

Merivale  has  lately  edited  in  England,  Abekeh’s  “  Account  of  the  Life 
and  Letters  of  Cicero.” 

There  is  in  preparation,  and  to  be  published  by  Triibner  in  London,  and 
Lippincott,  Grambo  and  Co.  in  Philadelphia,  a  new  Latin-English  Dictionary, 
based  on  the  School  Dictionary  of  Ingerslev,  with  additions  from  the  Lexi¬ 
cons  of  Koch  and  Klotz,  and  edited  by  George  R.  Crooks  and  A.  J.  Schem. 

Among  the  more  recent  theological  works  we  notice  Maurice’s  “  Lectures 
on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  first  and  second  centuries Tregelles’s 
“  Account  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament Thomson’s 
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Exposition  of  Acts;  De  Burgb’s“The  early  Prophecies  of  a  Redeemer” 

(a  series  of  Lectures  before  the  University  of  Dublin)  ;  Dr.  Giles’s  “  Chris* 
tian  Record  and  Historical  Enquiry  concerning  the  Age,  Authoi’ship  and 
Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament Harvey^s  “  History  and  Theology  of 
the  three  Creeds;”  C.  Kingsley’s  “  Alexandria  and  her  Schools;”  “  Chris¬ 
tianity,  theoretical  and  practical,”  by  William  Kirkus ;  “  Genuine  Repentance 
and  its  Effects;  an  exposition  of  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Hosea,”  by  Rev. 
M.  Margoliouth ;  Thomas  Lewin’s  “  Essay  on  the  Chronology  of  the  New 
Testament,”  and  his  “  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  with  some  account  of 
the  latter  days  of  St  Peter;”  and  W.  Lee’s  ‘‘  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures.” 

Theo<loret's  Ecclesiastical  History  has  lately  been  edited  by  Gaisfordj  and 
Theophylact  on  Matthew  by  W.  G.  Humphry. 

Messrs.  T.  and  T.  Clark  have  just  published  a  “  History  of  Erehch  Lite¬ 
rature  in  the  eighteenth  century by  Prof.  Vinet  of  Lausanne ;  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  Montesquieu  and  others  of  their  day  are  thoroughly  discussed. 

There  is  in  press  at  Cambridge  “  The  New  Testament  Canon  during  the 
first  four  centuries,”  by  Westcott. 

AV  e  see  announced  elsewhere,  “  Tlie  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  compared 
with  the  Old  Testament ;”  also  “  The  Psalms,  a  new  translation,  with  notes 
critical  and  explanatory,”  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Mason  Good,  edited  by  Dr. 
Henderson. 

An  Autobiography  of  the  late  William  Jay  is  in  press,  edited  by  Dr.  Red- 
ford  and  John  Angell  James. 

A  new  edition  of  “  The  Many  Mansions  in  the  House  of  the  Father,”  by 
the  late  Rev.  G.  S.  Faber,  contains  his  memoir  by  Rev.  F.  A.  Faber. 

Curzon’s  Armenia,  a  year  at  Erzroum,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Russia, 
Turkey  and  Persia;”  F.  A.  Neale’s  '^Islamism,  its  Rise  and  Progress;” 
Ruskin’s  “  Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting ;”  Sir  P^dniund  Head’s 
edition  of  KuglePs  “  Handbook  of  Pamting;”  Vol.  IV.  of  P^arini’s  History 
of  Rome ;  Waageii’s  “  Treasuies  of  Art  in  Great  Britain ;”  Cousin’s  Lec¬ 
tures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Kant,  and  Darling’s  “  Cyclopaedia  Bibliographica,” 
arc  all  works  of  interest  and  value  in  their  several  departments. 

Petermanu’s  “  Account  of  the  Expedition  to  Central  Africa  under  Rich¬ 
ardson,  Barth,  Overweg  and  Vogel  in  the  years  1850-3,”  contains  the  most 
accurate  report  yet  given  to  the  public  concerning  this  important  and  peril¬ 
ous  enterprise. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  James  Montgomery,  with  Selec¬ 
tions  from  his  Correspondence  and  Conversations,  by  John  Holland  and 
James  Everett,  is  soon  to  be  published. 

“  The  Memorials  of  the  Life  of  Amelia  Opie,  selected  and  arranged  from 
her  Letters,  Diaries,  and  other  Manuscripts,”  in  one  volume,  has  appeared* 
The  “  Memorials”  of  this  authoress,  whose  society  was  sought  by  Mackintosh, 
V^alter  Scott,  Sheridan,  Rogers,  Humboldt,  Sidney  Smith,  and  many  others 
of  high  literaiy  distinction,  will  be  read  with  interest  and  profit. 

We  have  also  from  the  English  press  the  Memoirs  of  Joseph  John  Gurney, 
Vol.  XI.  No.  44.  72 
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with  Selections  from  his  Journal  and  Correspondence,  in  two  volumes,  8vo., 
edited  by  Joseph  B.  Braithwaite. 

“  A  treatise  on  Greek  Metres,  with  the  Choral  parts  of  Sophocles  metrically 
arranged,”  is  in  preparation  by  Rev.  W.  Linwood. 

The  second  number  of  the  Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Philology  fully 
sustains  the  favorable  estimate  which  w'e  formed  from  an  examination  of  the 
first  number.  The  Articles  in  the  second  number  are :  The  Sophists  (con¬ 
troverting  some  of  the  views  of  Grote  on  this  subject,  in  his  History  of 
Greece)  ;  IMartyrdom  and  Commemorations  of  St.  Hippolytus ;  Some  special 
Difficulties  in  Pindar;  Remarks  on  some  of  the  Greek  Tragic  Fragments; 
Schneidewin’s  edition  of  the  Oedipus  Rex ;  Classical  Authorities  for  Ancient 
Art ;  A  point  in  the  Doctrine  of  the  Ancient  Atomists,  with  short  Notices, 
etc. 

“  Siluria :  the  history  of  the  oldest  known  rocks  containing  organic  remains,” 
by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  is  a  valuable  work  recently  published.  The 
author  has  devoted  many  years  to  the  investigations  of  this  subject,  and  has 
given  information  of  great  value  respecting  the  successive  strata  which  con¬ 
tain  “  organic  remains.”  No  one  of  the  geologists  has  made  more  elaborate 
and  brilliant  investigations.  Previous  to  these,  little  was  known  in  regard 
to  the  oldest  sedimentary  rocks,  in  which  the  earliest  forms  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life  have  been  found.  These  researches  afford  new  material  for 
establishing  the  “  succession  of  life  ”  and  the  “  order  in  creation,”  as  well  as 
cogent  arguments  to  refute  the  theory  of  “  transmutation  ”  or  “  development.” 
The  volume  contains  a  colored  map,  thirty-eight  plates,  and  two  hundred 
Wood-cuts. 

The  claim  of  M.  de  Saulcy,  in  his  “  Journey  round  the  Dead  Sea,”  etc.» 
of  having  discovered  the  five  condemned  Cities  of  the  Plain,  Sodom,  Go¬ 
morrah,  Admah,  Zeboim  and  Zoar,  meets  with  little  favor  in  the  foreign 
Journals ;  a  few  have  conceded  his  claims,  but  most  reject  them.  Chevalier 
Van  de  Velde,  late  Lt.  of  the  Dutch  Royal  Navy,  in  1851  and  1852  visited, 
upon  the  southern  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  sites  •where  M.  de  Saulcy 
supiiosed  he  had  made  his  chief  discovery,  and  he  pronounces  what  he  found 
there  to  be  anything  but  ruins.  The  views  of  Chevalier  Van  de  Velde  on 
this  subject  may  be  found  in  his  “  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  Syria  and 
Palestine,”  noticed  under  our  intelligence  from  Scotland. 


SC0TL.\XD. 

The  summer  quarter  is  usually  a  slack  time  with  publishers,  especially 
such  as  deal  in  works  of  solid  literature.  The  war,  also,  in  which  Great 
Britain  is  at  present  engaged,  has  begun  to  tell  unfavorably  on  the  publishing 
trade ;  partly  from  the  great  rise  in  the  price  of  paper,  owing  to  the  stoppage 
of  a  large  supply  of  materials  for  the  manufactui’e  of  that  article,  which  used 
to  come  from  Russia ;  partly  from  the  excitement  of  the  public  mind,  turning 
people  away  from  the  reading  of  solid  books ;  and  partly  from  there  being 
less  money  in  the  pockets  of  the  people,  owing  to  the  increased  taxation  and 
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the  high  price  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life.  All  these  influences  combine 
to  induce  publishers  to  hold  back,  and  defer  the  bringing  out  of  large  books 
till  a  more  favorable  season.  Hence  few  works  of  any  note  have  appeared 
in  Scotland  since  last  quarter. 

The  publication  of  Dugald  Stewart’s  Works,  edited  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
has  commenced ;  the  first  volume  containing  the  Dissertation  on  the  Pro¬ 
gress  of  IMetaphysical  and  Ethical  Philosophy  having  been  published.  It  is 
most  carefully  edited,  and  very  attractive  in  its  appearance. 

A  Narration  of  a  Journey  through  Syria  and  Palestine  in  1851  and  1852, 
by  C.  W.  M.  Van  de  Velde,  has  appeared  in  two  volumes.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  letters,  and  is  devoted  chiefly  to  questions  of  Biblical  Geography  and 
Archaeology.  The  author  seems  to  have  kept  the  book  of  M.  de  Saulcy,  on 
the  Shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  constantly  in  view,  and  he  very  successfully 
refutes  some  of  that  ingenious  but  hasty  writer’s  conclusions.  There  is  much 
in  the  book  that  is  interesting,  but  the  style  is  too  excited,  and  the  tone  of 
feeling  which  pervades  the  volumes  borders  on  the  fanatical. 

The  efforts  of  the  Papists  to  spread  their  prirciples  keep  alive  the  contro¬ 
versy  between  them  and  the  friends  of  evangelical  truth  and  liberty.  Pass¬ 
ing  over  minor  publications,  two  volumes  of  some  importance  have  recently 
made  their  appearance  in  this  department.  These  are :  “  The  Mystery  Un¬ 
veiled:  or  Popery  as  its  Dogmas  and  Pretensions  appear  in  the  light  of 
Beason,  the  Bible  and  History,”  by  the  Rev.  James  Bell,  one  of  the  Minis¬ 
ters  of  Haddington ;  and  “  Popery  as  it  exists  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
its  Doctrines,  Practices  and  Arguments  exhibited  from  the  writings  of  its 
Advocates,  and  from  its  most  popular  books  of  Instruction  and  Devotion,” 
by  the  Rev.  James  Montgomery,  Free  Church  Minister  at  Innerleithen. 
The  former  of  these  works  is  of  a  philosophical  cast ;  the  author  aims  at  an 
analysis  of  Popery.into  its  generative  principles  as  found  in  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  man’s  fallen  nature;  and  he  shows  with  much  acuteness  and  a 
great  amount  of  research,  how  the  mystery  of  iniquity  in  all  its  elements  is 
traceable  to  man’s  dislike  of  a  spiritual  religion  and  worship,  and  his  ten¬ 
dency  to  idolatry  and  formalism.  Mr.  Montgomery’s  book  is  more  of  a  sta¬ 
tistical  and  polemical  character;  it  is  full  of  authentic  information  respecting 
the  actual  condition  of  Popery  in  the  British  isles,  and  affords  full  and  relia¬ 
ble  elucidations  of  the  real  character  and  pretensions  of  that  system. 

Dr.  Millar,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  has  re¬ 
cently  published  a  small  volume  entitled  “  Physiology  in  Harmony  with  the 
Bible  respecting  the  Sabbath,”  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  that,  by  the 
constitution  of  our  nature,  a  periodical  rest,  such  as  the  weekly  Sabbath  pro¬ 
vides,  is  essential  to  the  healthy  and  vigorous  exercise  of  the  muscles  and 
the  brain,  as  well^as  for  the  prosperity  of  the  soul. 

A  curious  and  instructive  book  has  been  published  by  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  giving  a  Report,  with  digested  tables,  of  the  state  of  religious  worship 
and  education  in  Scotland.  From  this  it  appears,  that  there  are  in  that 
country  3,395  places  of  worship,  with  1,834,805  sitting,  and  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  sittings  to  the  population  is  63.5  per  cent.  This  shows  a  much 
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larger  amount  of  church  accommodation  than  in  England,  in  which,  with  all 
its  wealth,  the  proportion  is  only  57.0  per  cent.  The  case  is  reversed  in 
regard  to  Sabbath  schools,  the  proportion  for  Scotland  being  10.1  per  cent, 
of  the  population,  while  that  of  England  is  1  S.4.*  The  Established  Church 
has  the  largest  number  of  places  of  worship,  viz.  1,183;  the  Free  Church 
next,  viz.  889 ;  then  the  United  Presbyterians,  viz.  465 ;  the  united  number 
belonging  to  all  other  sects  being  858.  The  Congregationalists  (Calvinistic 
and  Arminian)  have  168  places  of  worship  with  58,847  sittings.  w.  L.  A. 


United  States. 

Dr.  Laurens  P.  Uickok  of  Union  College  has  recently  given  to  the  public 
a  duodecimo  volume  of  four  hundred  pages,  entitled :  Empirical  Psychology ; 
or.  The  Human  Mind  as  given  in  Consciousness.  Schenectady :  Published 
by  G.  Y.  Van  Debogert.  A  clear  view  of  the  aim  of  this  volume  is  given, 
especially  to  the  readers  of  Dr.  Hickok’s  Kational  Psychology,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  the  author’s  Preface :  “  It  is  the  design,  in  the  present  work, 
to  represent  the  human  mind  as  it  stands  in  the  clear  light  of  consciousness. 
We  go  to  our  own  inward  experience  to  find  the  facts,  both  of  the  single 
mental  phenomena  and  of  their  connection  with  each  other.  An  Empirical 
Philosophy  is  here  alone  attempted,  and  in  which  we  cannot  proceed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  a  pure  science.  The  necessary  and  universal  Ideas,  which 
must  determine  all  mental  activity  in  every  capacity,  in  order  that  these 
capacities  may  become  intelligible  to  us  in  their  conditional  laws  of  opera¬ 
tion,  are  not  now  first  assumed,  and  then  carried  forward  to  a  completed 
system  by  a  rigid  a  jmori  analysis  and  deduction  in  pure  thought.  Such  a 
•work,  has  already  been  accomplished  in  a  Psychology  thoroughly  rational. 
The  subjective  Idea  which  must  condition  and  expound  all  Intelligence  has 
been  attained,  and  then  the  objective  Law  which  controls  all  the  facts  of  an 
acting  Intelligence  has  been  determined  to  be  in  exact  accordance.  But  in 
this  work  we  wait  upon  experience  altogether.  We  use  no  fact,  and  no 
combination  of  facts,  except  as  they  have  already  been  attained  in  the  com¬ 
mon  consciousness  of  humanity.  It  is  rather  a  description  of  the  human 
mind  than  a  philosophy  of  it ;  a  psycography  rather  than  a  psychology ;  and 
should  not  assume  for  itself  the  prerogatives  of  an  exact  science.” 

Dr.  Francis  Wayland,  President  of  Brown  University,  has  written  a  duo¬ 
decimo  volume,  entitled :  The  Elements  of  Intellectual  Philosophy,  which 
will  soon  be  published  by  Gould  and  Lincoln,  Boston.  For  many  years  Dr. 
Wayland  has  been  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  Brown 
University,  and  the  present  volume,  like  that  of  Dr.  Hickok,  is  the  result  of 
personal  experience  in  teaching  the  science. 

Rev.  Abiel  Abbot  Livermore,  a  celebrated  Unitarian  divine,  has  given  to 


1  As  religion  is  taught  usually  in  the  ordinary  day  schools  in  Scotland,  Sab¬ 
bath  schools  arc  less  needed  there  than  in  England,  which  doubtless  accounts  for 
the  fact  above  stated. 
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the  press  a  volume  entitled :  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans ;  with  a 
Commentary  and  Revised  Translation  and  Introductory  Essays.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  Contents  of  the  volume :  Essay  I.  The  Bible,  Inspired  and 
Inspiring.  Essay  II.  The  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament.  Essay  III.  The 
Apostle  Paul.  Essay  IV.  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans.  Essay  V. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  received  version,  with  Commentary.  Essay  VI. 
A  Revised  Translation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

Rev.  Leicester  A.  Sawyer  has  recently  written  a  volume  entitled :  Organic 
Christianity ;  or,  The  Church  of  God,  with  its  Officers  and  Government, 
and  its  Divisions  and  Variations,  both  in  Ancient,  Mediaeval  and  Modern 
Times.  Embracing  a  Thorough  Exposition  and  Defence  of  Church  Democ¬ 
racy.  Boston:  Published  by  John  P.  Jewett  and  Company.  Cleveland, 
Ohio:  Jewett,  Proctor  and  Worthington.  New  York:  Sheldon,  Lamport 
and  Blakeman.  The  work  is  divided  into  the  four  following  Parts :  I.  The 
Polity  of  the  Christian  Church  under  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  II.  The 
Post- Apostolic  Church;  or  the  Church  after  the  Apostles,  from  A.  D.  100 
till  606.  III.  The  Patriarchal  and  Papal  Churches.  IV.  Revolutionary 
Churches.  The  Fourth'  Part  contains  the  seven  following  Divisions :  I.  The 
Lutheran  Church.  II.  The  Church  of  England.  III.  The  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  in  the  United  States.  IV.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches. 
V.  The  Presbyterian  Churches.  VI.  The  Congregational  Churches.  VIL 
Minor  Denominations. 

Tlie  American  missionaries  to  the  Nestorians  have  now  published  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  Ancient  and  Mo<lern  Syriac.  It  forms  an  imperial  quarto 
of  1051  pages.  It  is  printed  in  parallel  columns ;  one  being  the  old  Peschito 
Version,  and  the  other  a  Translation  from  the  Hebrew.  It  was  printed  at 
Orumiah,  with  type  prepared  at  Orumiah,  by  Mr.  E.  Breath,  Missionary 
Printer.  The  whole  Bible  is  now  given  to  the  Nestorians,  in  their  vernacu¬ 
lar  language  reduced  to  writing,  by  their  missionaries.  The  New  Testament 
is  printed  in  the  same  style  with  the  Old,  and  forms  a  quarto  of  829  pages. 
Both  the  volumes  are  a  monument  to  the  worth  of  the  admirable  scholars 
engaged  in  the  Nestorian  mission,  and  to  the  literary  as  well  as  religious 
value  of  the  missionary  enterprise  in  general. 

An  interesting  18mo.  work  of  1 32  pages  has  just  been  published  by  Gould 
and  Lincoln,  entitled :  A  Parisian  Pastor’s  Glance  at  America.  By  Rev.  J, 

II.  Grand  Pierre,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  ihe.  Reformed  Church,  and  Director  of 
the  Missionary  Institution  in  ParN.  The  following  is  its  attractive  table  of 
contents :  Chap.  I.  Visit  to  an  Indian  Village.  II.  Schools  and  Colleges. 

III.  Theological  Faculties.  IV.  Churches.  V.  Religious  and  Benevolent 
Societies.  VI.  Various  Facts  and  Observations.  VII.  More  Observations, 
and  Various  Facts.  VIII.  Conclusion. 

For  some  time  past  we  have  been  intending  to  notice  a  very  interesting 
work,  entitled :  On  Civil  Liberty  and  Self-Government,  by  Francis  Lieber, 
LL.  D.,  C.  M.  French  Institute,  etc.  In  two  volumes.  Philadelphia :  Lip- 
pincott,  Grambo  and  Co.  1853.  Our  limits  compel  us  to  defer  a  review  of 
this  work  until  a  future  period.  Meanwhile  we  append  an  imperfect  cata- 
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l(^ue  of  tlie  books  and  pamphlets  already  published  by  the  learaed  author 
of  the  volume  just  named.  His  German  publications,  as  his  Journal  in 
Greece,  his  Poems,  etc.,  vre  do  not  include  in  the  present  list,  nor  all  of  his 
American  works ;  Encyclopedia  Americana.  —  On  the  Penitentiary  System. 
Carey  and  Lea,  1883. —  Stranger  in  America  (English  title),  or  Letters  .to 
Gentlemen  (American  title).  London,  1835.  Philadelphia,  1834. — Remi¬ 
niscences  of  an  Intercourse  with  Niebuhr.  London,  1835.  Philadelphia, 
1835.  —  Constitution  nnd  Plan  of  Education  for  Girard  College,  written  by 
the  appointment  and  published  by  the  trustees.  Philadelphia,  1834.  —  A 
Popular  Essay  on  Subjects  of  Penal  Law  and  on  Uninterrupted  Solitary 
Coufinement  at  Labor,  by  order  of  the  Philadelphia  Prison  Society,  1838. — 
Great  Events,  described  by  Great  Historians.  New  York,  1840.  —  Legal 
and  Political  Hermeneutics,  lioston,  1839.  —  Letter  to  his  Excellency  Pa¬ 
trick  Noble,  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  Penitentiarj'  System,  printed 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  1839. —  On  InternationiU  Copy¬ 
right.  Wiley  and  Putnam,  New  York,  1840.  —  Essays  on  Labor  and  Pro¬ 
perty,  as  connected  with  Natural  Law  and  the  Constitution  of  Society. 
Harpers,  1841.  —  Political  Ethics.  Two  volumes.  —  Remarks  on  the  Rela¬ 
tion  between  Education  and  Crime.  Printed  by  the  Philadelphia  Prison 
Society,  1835. —  On  History  and  Political  Economy,  as  necessary  branches 
of  Superior  Education  in  Free  States.  Inaugural  Address,  1835.  —  The 
Character  of  the  Gentleman.  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Allen  McCartel,  1837.—^ 
A  Dictionary  of  Latin  Synonymes.  Little  and  Brown,  Boston,  1839. — 
Essay  on  the  Study  of  Ancient  ]..anguages,  as  a  necessary  means  of  cultivat¬ 
ing  the  mind  in  a  superior  education,  1839. —  Vocal  Sounds  of  Laura  Bridg¬ 
man,  compared  with  the  Origin  of  Phonetic  Language.  Smithsonian  Paper. 

—  Lecture  on  the  Origin  and  Development  of  the  first  Constituents  of  Civi¬ 
lization,  1845.  —  Preface  to  the  Ti-auslation  of  Bastlat’s  Popular  Errors  in 
Political  Economy,  by  Mrs  McCord.  Putnam,  1848.  —  On  the  Post  Office. 

—  On  Civil  Liberty  and  Self-Government. 

Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and  Conijiany  have  published,  in  two  volumes,  8vo., 
the  “  AV orks  of  Fisher  Ames,  with  a  Selection  from  his  Speeches  and  Corres¬ 
pondence.  Edited  by  his  son.”  A  collection  of  Mr.  Ames’s  Works,  in  one 
volume,  accompanied  by  a  brief  Memoir,  was  published  in  1809.  It  is  grati¬ 
fying  to  see  this  new  monument  to  one  of  the  eminent  men  of  our  country.. 

The  fourth  Part  of  Schoolcrafi’s  History  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United 
Suites  has  appeared.  It  contains  tbrty-one  steel  engravings.  Though  this 
work  is  attended  with  great  expense,  and  on  that  account  has  given  occa¬ 
sion  to  some  complaint,  it  is  an  honor  to  our  government  and  our  country. 

“  The  Belief  of  the  firet  three  centuries  concerning  Christ’s  Mission  to  the 
Underworld,  by  Frederic  Iluidckoper,”  has  just  been  jiublished  by  Messrs. 
Crosby,  Nichols  and  Company,  Boston,  I'imo.  pp.  187.  The  Underworld 
Mission  was  a  very  prominent  subject  among  the  early  Christians,  but  has 
been  almost  entirely  neglected  by  the  principal  writers  on  Ecclesiastical 
History.  The  work  shows  careful  research,  and  the  views  of  the  early 
Christians  are  brought  together  in  this  little  volume  in  a  concise  and  convc- 
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nient  form.  The  author’s  chief  object  in  uniting  the  book  is  an  incidental 
argument  for  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels  in  opposition  to  those  who  bold 
that  these  did  not  exist,  in  their  present  form,  till  the  close  of  the  second  or 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  and  that  they  were  either  fabricated  by  the 
early  Christians,  or  prepared  to  meet  their  views.  If  such  were  the  case,  is 
it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  would  have  omitted  from  thes^  Gospels  so 
prominent  an  article  in  their  belief  as  the  mission  of  Christ  to  the  lower 
world  is  known  to  have  been  ?  The  inference  is,  that  the  Gospels  were  not 
the  work  of  the  early  Christians. 

We  have  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Farmer,  Brace  and  Company,  New 
York,  “  Human  Physiology,  designed  for  Colleges  and  higher  classes  in 
Schools,  and  for  general  reading,”  in  one  volume,  J  2moi.  pp.  389.  By  Prof. 
Worthington  Hooker,  M.  D.,  of  Yale  College.  This  new  work  on  Physio¬ 
logy  evinces  the  growing  interest  in  this  department  of  study.  It  is  free 
from  most  of  the  technicalities  often  found  in  similar  works ;  it  gives  just  and 
reliable  views  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  and  is  well  adapted  to  make 
the  study  pleasant  and  profitable. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Writings  of  the  elder  President  Edwards  is  now  in 
course  of  preparation  for  the  press.  The  edition  pubGshed  by  the  late  Dr. 
Sereno  Edwards  Dwight  cannot  now  be  obtained  at  the  bookstores,  and  the 
other  editions  of  President  Edwards’s  Works  are  too  imperfect  to  satisfy  the 
thorough  student.  The  new  edition  will  contain  all  that  has  been  heretofore 
published  of  the  President’s  writings,  and  also  any  new  matter  frenn  his  MSS. 
which  the  editors  may  deem  suitable  for  the  press.  All  that  he  gave  to  the 
public  during  his  life,  will  be  printed  in  the  new  edition  precisely  as  he  left 
it ; '  his  own  editions,  of  course,  being  the  standard.  For  all  that  has  been 
published  since  his  death,  the  original  editions  will  be  the  standard ;  and  no 
changes  will  be  made  except  in  those  instances  in  which  important  varia¬ 
tions  may  be  found  in  the  mss.  In  all  hitherto  unpablislied  materials,  the 
MSS.  will  be  rigidly  followed.  All  the  mss.  left  by  the  President  will  be 
carefully  examined,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  new  edition  will  contain  all 
which  the  admirers  of  the  author  will  desire  to  see,  and  nothing  which  they 
will  deem  unworthy  of  publication.  We  hope  that  this  enteiprise  will  stim¬ 
ulate  the  friends  of  other  eminent  divines  who  have  left  important  contribu¬ 
tions  to  theological  science,  to  prepare  these  contributions  for  the  press. 
We  need  uniform  editions  of  our  American  treatises  on  ethics  and  divinity. 
The  history  of  our  literature  demands  them.  A  complete  edition  of  the 
works  of  Dr.  Dwight  we  should  be  happy  to  see  made  accessible  to  oux 
students. 
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Aiken,  Charles  Ai,  Articles  by,  67, 
568. 

Alexan(ler\s  Connection  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  noticed,  626 ; 
Christ  and  Christianity,  noticed, 
628. 

AlfortrsGreekTestameni,  noticed,  839. 

Anselm  on  the  Incarnation  and  Atone¬ 
ment,  translated  by  J.  G.  Vose,  729 ; 
introductory  notice  of  Anselm,  729 ; 
Anselm’s  preface,  735 ;  question  on 
wliieh  the  work  rests,  736;  how 
what  is  said  should  be  received, 
737 ;  objections  of  infidels;  why  the 
answers  not  decisive  to  infidels,  739; 
redemption  not  effected  by  other 
than  God,  740;  the  devil  no  justice 
on  his  side,  742 ;  further  objections 
of  infidels,  744  ;  Christ  died  of  His 
own  acconl,  746 ;  further  explana¬ 
tions,  749 ;  sin  and  satisfaction  for 
it,  752;  payment  of  the  debt  ne¬ 
cessary,  753 ;  creature  takes  away 
honor  due  Creator;  God  honored 
in  punishment  of  the  wicked,  755; 
whether  God’s  honor  is  violated, 
756  ;  number  of  fallen  aufjels  made 
up  from  men,  757 ;  other  anjiels 
cannot  take  the  place  of  those  fall¬ 
en,  758;  whether  are  more  holy 
men  than  evil  anjiels,  759 ;  man  not 
saved  without  satisfaction  for  sin, 
765  ;  satisfaction  proportioned  to 
guilt,  767 ;  sin  a  great  burden,  769  ; 
man,  conquered  by  the  devil, 
brought  disgrace  on  God,  770;  what 
man  took  from  God  by  sin,  771 ; 


man  unhappy,  not  restoring  what 
he  owes  God,  772;  man’s  salvation 
by  Christ  necessarily  possible,  774. 

Apocryphal  Books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  why  excluded,  by  Prof.  C.  E. 
Stowe,  278;  their  names,  278 ;  de¬ 
bates  and  decisions  in  Council  of 
Trent,  280 ;  never  had  sanction  of 
Christ  or  Apostles,  292 ;  no  part  of 
original  Hebrew  Canon,  293;  re¬ 
jected  unanimously  by  the  early 
churches  and  Church  Fathers,  295. 

B. 

Ba’albek  and  Hums,  Tour  from  Da¬ 
mascus  to,  by  Kev.  J.  L.  Porter, 
649. 

Barnes  on  Daniel,  noticed,  629. 

Barrows,  Prof.  E.  P.,  Articles  by, 
306,  69.3.* 

Benecke  on  Homans,  noticed,  841. 

Biblical  Science,  Comparative  value 
of  English  and  German,  by  Charles 
A.  Aiken,  67;  development  more 
rapid  in  Germany,  68 ;  prosecuted 
there  most  scientifically;  composi¬ 
tion  and  history  of  sacred  Canon, 
69 ;  form  of  sacred  text,  71 ;  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  text,  73;  modified  by 
historical  connections,  74 ;  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  writing,  75 ;  aid  of 
archaeology,  76 ;  “  analogy  of  faith,” 
78 ;  the  human  element  often  dis¬ 
regarded,  78;  or  over  estimated, 
79;  influence  of  philosophy,  80; 
English  exhibit  profouiuler  rever¬ 
ence,  81 ;  rebuke  mere  theorizing, 
82;  use  practical  sense,  83;  Ger- 
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man  science  more  stimulating  and 
suggestive,  84;  summary,  neither 
decidedly  superior;  tribute  to  Prof. 
Edwards,  86. 

Boisey  Prof.  J.  R.,  Article  by,  167. 

Bolton,  Rev.  W.  J.,  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  noticed,  844. 

Brown,  Rev.  William,  Ebstory  of  Mis¬ 
sions,  noticed,  847. 

C. 

Cannon's  Pastoral  Theology,  noticed, 
by  Rev.  C.  Van  Santvooid,  41 7. 

Capernaum,  our  Saviour’s  Discourse 
in  the  Synagogue  at,  by  Prof.  E.  P. 
Barrows,  693 ;  Christ’s  person  and 
office,  694 ;  true  view  harmonizes 
Scripture,  695;  satisfies  wants  of 
soul,  696’;  regards  Him  as  Divine 
Redeemer,  704;  exposition  of  the 
discourse,  709 — 729. 

Case,  M.  P.,  Article  by,  394. 

Caste  in  Ceylon,  by  Rev.  B.  C.  Meigs, 

D.  Poor,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  "W.  W. 
Holland,  470;  what  it  is,  470; 
what  in  Jaffna, 473 ;  breaking  caste, 
4  75 ;  what  Hindus.are  doing  for  its 
destruction ;  new  caste  intrrauced ; 
constantly  rising  from  higher  to  low¬ 
er  caste,  478;  different  methods  of 
doing  this,  479;  how  English  are 
destroying  it ;  miscellaneous  re¬ 
marks  on  the  general  subject,  480 ; 
how  treated  in  churches,  484 ;  ob¬ 
servances  of  caste,  484 — 487 ;  why. 
treatment  difierent  from  continent, 
488. 

Chalybaeus's  History  of  Philosophy, 
noticed,  635. 

Chaucer  and  his  Times,  by  M.  P.  Case, 
394. 

Christ  as  made  known  to  the  Ancient 
Church,  by  Dr.  Gordon,  noticed, 
631. 

Christian  Character  a  Power  in  the 
World’s  Redemption,  by  Prof.  Aus¬ 
tin  Phelps,  490;  text,  Ps.  51:  12, 
13 ;  success  of  sanctifying  enlarges 
range  of  regenerating  power,  491 ; 
what  the  result'  of  increase  in  ener¬ 
gy  of  Christian  character  ?  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  latent  resources,  492 ; 
removal  of  existing  hindrances,  498; 
concentration  of  moral  power  of 
church,  508  ?  dignity  of  the  pasto¬ 
ral  office,  511. 


Citations  of  the  Old  Testamenl  in  the 
New,  translated  by  C.  A.  Aiken, 
568;  historical  introduction,  569; 
citations  in  Jewish  authors,  577; 
application  of  Old  Testament  in 
discourses  of  Christ,  586 ;  applica¬ 
tion  bv  Paul,  594 ;  Ijy  Evangelists, 
600 ;  in  Epi^e  to  Hebrews,  606. 

Cochrane,  Rev  S.  D.,  Article  by,  254. 

Coleman's  Historical  Text-book  and 
Biblical  Atlas,  noticeil,  633. 

Comparative  Philology,  Curtius’s,  ho- 
ticed,  836. 

Conflict  of  Ages,  by  Dr.,E.  Beecher, 
noticed,  186. 

D. 

Damascus,  Excursion  to  Lakes  east 
of,  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter,  329 ;  ex¬ 
cursion  from  to  Yabrnd,  433. 

De  Vere's  Comparative  Philology,  no¬ 
ticed,  200. 

Dodd,  Rev.  E.  M.,  Article  by,  830. 

Druidism,  by  Rev.  E.  D.  Morris,  456 ; 
Druids  men  of  learning,.  459  ;  a 
political  body,  460 ;  a  religious  or¬ 
ganization  ;  doctrines,  461 ;  rites 
and  ceremonies,  463 ;  temples  and 
altars,  464;  their  great  influence, 
467;  great  evils  from  the  system, 
468 ;  relation  to  present  time,  469. 

E. 

Eadie  on  Ephesians,  noticed,  630. 

Ebrard  on  Hebrews,  noticed,  624. 

Educational  System  of  Michigan,  by 
Prof.  Boise,  167. 

G. 

Gardiner,  Rev.  F.,  Article  by,  1 14. 

Genius  of  Hebrew  and  Roman  Learn¬ 
ing,  by  Prof.  P.  B.  Spear,  527. 

H. 

Hengstenherg  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  no¬ 
ticed,  191. 

Herman,  Excursion  to  the  Summit  of, 
by  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter,  41. 

Hickok,  Dr.  L.  P.,  Article  by,  1 ; 
Moral  Science,  noticed,  183. 

Historical  Geography  and  Ethnogra¬ 
phy,  translated  by  E.  C.  Tracy,  21 7 ; 
man  and  nature,  217;  man  in  his 
idea,  221 ;  man  fallen,  222 ;  origin 
of  races,  225;  gradual  degenera¬ 
tion,  226 ;  providential  movements 
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subsequent  to  the  deluge,  227 ;  lo¬ 
cation  of  races,  230;  the  Shemites, 
23C  ;  Japhethites,  239  ;  Hamites, 
244 ;  the  nations  as  a  whole,  245 ; 
history,  246  ;  redemption,  249. 

Historic  Spirit,  The,  its  Nature  and 
Influence,  by  Prof.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd, 
345 ;  the  field  immense ;  difficulties 
of  brief  survey,  345 ;  historic  spirit 
defined ;  history  and  biography  dis¬ 
tinguished,  346 ;  history,  the  story 
of  the  race ;  continuous ;  complete, 
347;  as  actually  written,  imperfect, 
349 ;  the  exhibition  of  the  species, 
350 ;  influence  of  the  historic  spirit, 
351 ;  historic  mind  reverent  and 
vigilant;  productive  and  original, 
352 ;  unites  moderation  and  enthu¬ 
siasm,  359  ;  in  doctrinal  church  his¬ 
tory,  historic  spirit  promotes  Scrip- 
turality,  372;  induces  correct  esti¬ 
mate  of  creeds,  376;  they  contain 
the  philosophy  of  Christianity,  379 ; 
are  marks  of  progress  in  theology, 
382 ;  protects  from  false  notions  of 
visible  church,  386;  promotes  agree¬ 
ment  in  essentials,  389 ;  the  great 
ability  needed,  ability  to  differ  ge¬ 
nially,  391. 

Hitchcock,  Dr.  E.,  Article  by,  776. 

Holland,  Rev.  W.  W.,  Article  by,  470. 

Hoppin,  Rev.  J.  M.,  Notes  of  a  Theo¬ 
logical  Student,  noticed,  844. 

Horner,  Francis,  M.  P.,  Memoirs  of, 
noticed,  198. 

Hughes's  Outlines  of  Scripture  Geo¬ 
graphy  and  History,  noticed,  634. 

1. 

Intelligence,  Literary  and  Theological, 
France,  851 ;  Germany,  206,  640, 
849;  Great  Britain,  211,  429,  643, 
852;  Greece,  637;  United  States, 
213,  856. 

J. 

Jude  and  Second  Peter,  Similarity  be¬ 
tween,  by  Rev.  F.  Gardiner,  114; 
no  reliable  historical  evidence  of 
priority  of  either,  115  ;  comparison 
of  passages,  116 — 119 ;  prima  facie 
evidence  in  favor  of  Jude’s  priority ;  | 
second  Peter  addressed  to  same  as 
first,  121;  Jude  not  one  of  the 
twelve,  122;  object  and  design  of 
the  two  epistles  the  same,  122; 


haVe  same  plan  of  argument,  123 ; 
differences  noticed,  125;  general 
arrangement  same ;  similarity  in 
words  and  phrases,  129  — 137; 
Jude’s  skill  in  invention,  Peter’s 
in  composition,  137 ;  uses  of  con¬ 
sidering  Jude  prior,  138.  . 

K. 

Koster,  Dr.  F.,  translation  from,  514. 
M. 

Macedonia,  Notes  on  its  Geography, 
by  Rev.  E.  M.  Dodd,  830. 

Man  and  his  Food,  by  Dr.  L.  With- 
ington,  139. 

Meigs,  Rev.  B.  C.,  Article  by,  470. 

Michigan,  its  Educational  System,  by 
Prof.  Boise,  167. 

Miller,  Hugh,  works,  noticed,  848. 

Moral  Government  of  God  over  Moral 
Agents,  by  Rev.  S.  D.  Cochrane, 
254;  all  belief  in  positive  moral 
government  sometimes  repudiated, 
255;  if  so,  God  has  no  proper 
mond  government,  256 ;  is  utterly 
incongruous  with  benevolence  m 
God,  258 ;  God  cannot  be  just,  266 ; 
the  atonement  impossible,  271 ;  can 
be  no  pardon  or  forgiveness;  the 
doctrine  demoralizing,  272 ;  has  no 
basis  in  word  of  God,  273. 

Morris,  Rev.  E.  D.,  Article  by,  456. 

P. 

Paganized  Ecclesiasticism,  the  chief 
Antagonist  of  the  Modern  Mission¬ 
ary,  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Thompson,  801 ; 
Antioch  the  historic  centre  of  mis¬ 
sions,  801 ;  heathenism  has  entered 
the  form  of  Christianity,  803 ;  Paul’s 
entrance  to  Rome,  804  ;  Rome 
crowded  with  symbijls  of  idolatry, 
806;  a  few  Christians  there,  807 ; 
Paul  a  prisoner,  808 ;  Rome  now ; 
forum ;  arch  of  Titus,  809 ;  Colos¬ 
seum  ;  kissing  the  cross ;  St.  Peter’s, 
810;  Sistine  chapel ;  vespers,  811; 
the  Pope,  812;  Christmas;  Virgin 
Mary  vs.  Diana,  814 ;  Peter  vs.  Ju¬ 
piter  ;  homage  to  supreme  Pontiff, 
815;  the  Bambino,  817;  Sabbath 
in  Rome,  818  y  Paul  in  Rome  now, 
819;  Athens,  820;  modern  and 
ancient  compared,  821 ;  Jerusalem, 
822;  causes  of  the  change ;  church 
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no  lonjier  simple  brotherhood,  823 ; 
early  Christian  church,  824;  pro¬ 
gress  of  Papal  power,  825 ;  unity 
of  the  Papacy,  826 ;  false  theology ; 
substitution  of  ceremonial  for  spir¬ 
itual,  827 ;  the  Romanist  an  idola¬ 
ter,  828 ;  how  the  missionary  Is  to 
convert  him,  829;  the  end  near, 
830. 

PatxZ,  was  his  Language  modelled  af¬ 
ter  Demosthenes  ?  translated  from 
the  German  of  Dr.  F.  Kbster,  514 ;  i 
Paul’s  mental  training,  514 ;  the 
material  of  his  language  Judaic,  its 
form  Greek,  515;  rhetorical  simi¬ 
larity  to  Demosthenes,  517 ;  paral¬ 
lelisms  in  Romans,  518;  first  and 
second  Corinthians,  520 ;  Galatians, 
521;  Ephesians,  523;  Colossians, 
first  Thessalonians,  first  Timothy, 
524;  Titus,  525;  Paul’s  inspiration 
undoubted,  526. 

Pauly,  Prof.  A.,  Encyclopaedia,  no¬ 
ticed,  205. 

Phelps,  Prof.  A.,  Article  by,  490. 

Phrenology,  by  Dr.  Pond  [concluded 
from  Vol.  A.  p.  672],  19 ;  addition¬ 
al  objections  to  it ;  the  name ;  pro¬ 
perly  craniolc^,  1 9 ;  teaches  noth¬ 
ing  new,  20 ;  Mr.  Combe  reviewed, 
21 ;  effect  of  the  science  on  educa¬ 
tion  reprobated,  22;  Mr.  Levison 
and  Blackburn  reviewed,  23;  the 
science  has  a  dangerous  moral  ten¬ 
dency  ;  to  materialism,  24 ;  classes 
of  materialistic  phrenologists,  25  ; 
tends  to  fatalism,  26 ;  its  views  of 
nature  of  crime  and  desert  of  pun¬ 
ishment,  28 ;  transgressor  a  patient 
or  lunatic,  30;  influence  of  su(;h 
notions  on  prison  discipline,  31 ; 

,  on  marriage,  32 ;  religious  bearings 
of  the  subject ;  phrenology  tends  to 
materialism,  denies  existence  of  the 
will,  makes  sin  a  misfortune,  33 ; 
conflicts  with  Bible,  34 ;  in  doctrine 
that  selfishness  is  sin,  that  man  is 
naturally  and  entirely  sinful,  that 
great  moral  change  is  necessary,  35 ; 
that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is 
the  great  means  of  saving  men,  37 ; 
that  the  Gospel  is  adapted  to  all; 
that  prayer  has  efficacy,  38;  that 
soul  is  intelligent  while  body  is  in 
the  grave,  39. 

Pond,  Dr.,  Enoch,  Article  by,  19. 


Poor,  Dr.  Daniel,  Article  by,  470. 

Porter,  Rev.  J.  L.,  Articles  by,  41, 
829,  433,  649. 

R. 

Relation  of  David’s  Family  to  the 
Messiah,  by  Prof.  E.  P.  Barrows, 
306 ;  relation  existed  by  pure  act 
of  Divine  sovereignty,  306 ;  its  in¬ 
terior  nature,  309 ;  nature  of  Da¬ 
vid’s  and  Christ’s  kingdom;  primary 
element  of  David’s ;  the  visible 
church  of  God,  314 ;  Christ  the 
head  of  visible  church,  316 ;  church 
of  the  Old  Testament  identical 
with  New,  319;  Christ  the  successor 
of  David,  321 ;  interpretation  of 
Messianic  prophecies,  322 ;  two 
methods,  324 ;  how  David  is  a  true  • 
type  of  Christ,  326 ;  advantages  of 
this  view,  327. 

Rhetoric  Determined  and  Applied,  by 
L.  P.  Hiekok,  D.  D.,  1 ;  what  the 
force  which  is  the  life  of  eloquence, 
2;  address,  discourse  modified  by 
intention  to  communicate,  5 ;  elcH 
quence  living  address ;  rhetoric  ob¬ 
serving  and  studying  eloquence  as 
a  subject,  6 ;  it  excludes  philosophy, 
poetry,  fine  art,  7 ;  eloquence  re¬ 
luctates  all  reading,  8 ;  rhetoric  ap¬ 
plied,  its  apprehension  reached  only 
through  analysis,  9 ;  this  analysis 
to  be  of  the  human  susceptibilities,- 
10;  the  animal  nature,  11;  the 
moral  nature,  1 2 ;  results  of  sacred 
rhetoric  rightly  applied,  14  ;  a  dis¬ 
tinct  aim,  thought,  15  ;  unity,  ear¬ 
nestness,  16;  naturalness,  appro¬ 
priateness,  17. 

S. 

Schmitz’s  Advanced  Latin  Exercises, 
noticed,  636. 

Septem  contra  ThelaSi  new  edition, 
noticed,  616. 

Shedd,  Prof.  W.  G.  T.j  Article  by, 
345.  * 

Smith,  Dr.  John  Pye,  "itheology,  no¬ 
ticed,  842. 

Spear,  Prof.  P.  B.,  Article  by,  527. 

Special  Divine  Interpositions  in  Na¬ 
ture,  by  Dr.  E.  Hitchcock,  776; 
subject  stated  and  defined;  mira¬ 
cles,  777;  special  providences,  778; 
the  doetiine  illustrated,  779;  ob- 
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jections,  781 ;  summary,  783 ;  sev¬ 
eral  distinct  economies  of  life,  785 ; 
causes  operating  anterior  to  man’s 
existence,  785 ;  coal  beds,  786 ; 
minerals ;  miraculous  int<^rpositions, 
787;  internal  fires,  788;  introduc¬ 
tion  of  organic  life,  789;  doctrine 
of  progression,  791 ;  creation  of 
man,  793 ;  God  of  nature  and  reve¬ 
lation  the  same,  797. 

Stearns,  William  A.,  D.  D.,  Article 
by,  155. 

Stowe,  Prof.  C.  E.,  Article  by,  278. 

Sweetser,  Seth,  D.  D.,  Article  by,  87. 

T. 

Taylor,  Rev.  Oliver  A.,  Memoir  of, 
noticed,  846. 

Temptation  in  the  Wilderness,  The, 
by  Dr.  Stearns,  155;  the  circum- 

^  stances;  time,  155;  nature  of  the 
fasting;  scene  of  temptation,  156; 
how  J^us  came  there ;  how  can  a 
perfectly  holy  being  be  tempted? 
157 ;  by  whom  tempted,  159 ;  gen¬ 
eral  explanation,  160;  adaptation 
of  temptations  to  their  object,  164 ; 
their  representative  character,  165; 
Christ’s  manner  of  resistance  to  be 
imitated,  165;  rewards  of  tempta¬ 
tion  vanquished ;  order  of  tempta¬ 
tions,  166. 

TholucPs  Sin  and  the  Propitiator,  no¬ 
ticed,  842. 

Thompson,  Rev.  J.  P.,  Article  by,  801 ; 
Egypt,  noticed,  845. 

Tischendorf’s  Apocryphal  Gospels, 
noticed,  194. 


Tracy,  E.  C.,  Article  by,  21 7. 

JumhiU,  Rev.  R.,  D.  D.,  Christ  and 
History,  noticed,  843. 

Tyler,  Prof.  W.  S.,  Editions  of  Taci¬ 
tus,  noticed,  204. 

V. 

Van  Santvoordf  Rev.  C.,  Article  by, 
417. 

Venema*s  Theology,  noticed,  1 95. 

Views  of  Truth  peculiar  to  Christian^ 
ity,  by  Dr.  S.  Sweetser,  87 ;  truths 
peculiar  to  revelation,  87 ;  notices 
concerning  God,  88;  relations  to 
God,  89 ;  immortality  of  the  soul, 
91  ;  resurrection  of  dead ;  moral 
knowledge  of  Pagan  world  and 
teachings  of  Bible  correspond  re¬ 
markably,  92 ;  germs  of  truth,  writ¬ 
ten  revelation  unknown,  93 ;  New 
Testament,  how  distinct  from  the 
Old,  94;  Trinity  distinctive  doc¬ 
trine  of  New  Testament,  97 ;  unity 
of  Son  with  Father,  99 ;  Holy  Ghost, 
Paraclete,  101 ;  ofiices  of  Christ 
and  Holy  Ghost  in  redemption,  105; 
development  of  religion  in  disciples 
more  definite,  stronger  and  purer, 
110;  New  Testament  adapts  itself 
to  growth  of  human  intellect,  113. 

Vose^  J.  G.,  Article  by,  729. 

W. 

Warren,  Rev.  William,  The  Spirit’s 
'  Sword,  noticed,  845. 

Withington,  Leonard,  D.  D,  Article 
by,  139. 


ERRATA. 

Page  531,  line  2l,  for  German  read  Greek. — ■?.  540. 1. 34,  for  fruit  read  print.—* 
P.  543, 1.  18,  after  “from  the  earth,”  add  and  crowned  as  if  with  Horeb's  brow. — ‘ 
P.  545,  1.  36,  after  Plautus,  add  with  his  facetiousness  and  wit ;  a  Terence. — 
P.  558,  1.  10,  for  Greeks  read  Gunls. — P.  564,  last  line,  read  as  follows,  with  a 
period  after  “  ruin.”  As  the  Stator,  the  stay  of  the  young  Roman  State,  he  had 
once  interposed  his  aid. 


